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In presenting Mr. Pickard’s report on the topographical portion of 
our work at Eretria during the campaign of 1891, I need hardly dwell 
upon the importance which such careful and sober study of the extant 
remains of the city has for the settlement of disputed points of topo- 
graphy and history. The final answer to the question as to the site of 
the early and the later Eretria and the relation which they held to each 
other, which has recently entered a new phase, can be given only as a 
result of such careful study of the archeological remains surviving. 

Perhaps the only piece of work which still remains to be done in 
this respect is the investigation of the site of Batheia in connection with 
some “ exploring excavation,” which the School may hope to carry out 


during the season of 1892. 
Cuas. WALDSTEIN, 
American School of Classical Studies, Director. 


Athens. 


‘In the following pages, no attempt is made to show the historical bearing of the 
facts presented. 

Mr. John W. Gilbert is responsible for all the chain-measurements. The exceed- 
ingly rough and bushy nature of a portion of the ground surveyed rendered this work 
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Eretria lies nearly north from Athens on the western coast of the 
island of Euboia, some 4} hours ride from Chalkis. It is reached 
from Athens either by steamer leaving Peiraieus in the evening, sail- 
ing around Sounion, and reaching Eretria early the following morning, 
or by taking cars to Kephisia, from that point on by either carriage 
or horse, vid Dekeleia, to Skala Oropou, or on horseback by way of 
Kalamos and the Amphiareion to the same place. At Skala Oropou 
boats may be hired to cross the Euripos. The journey by this route 
occupies 11-12 hours under favorable conditions. 

It was on the last day of February, 1891, that we began our survey 
of the walls of this ancient Eubeean city. The weather was bleak, 
rendering the management of the instruments somewhat difficult. A 
few flying snowflakes gave warning of the coming snowstorm, which 
rendered work impossible for several days thereafter. Our starting- 
point was just at the foot of the acropolis, on the eastern side of the 
town, where the modern road to Batheia and Aliveri passes over the 
foundations of the ancient city-walls. Just at the right of this modern 
road, concealed beneath slight elevations of earth, are the remains of 
the towers which guarded the entrance to the city on either side of the 
“Sacred Way ” (see MAP, PLATE XIX). The course of this ancient 
road can be traced with absolute certainty for miles to the east by the 
multitude of graves which lie on either side. Some twenty minutes 
walk from the city-wall, on the south side of this way, was excavated 
that mausoleum which has been regarded as the possible tomb of Aris- 
totle. The line of the wall from this station 4 runs a little east of 
south, toward the Euripos, in the direction of the peninsula which pro- 
tects the large harbor on its east-southeast side. 

For the first sixty metres, only a few fragments of the foundations 
are now above ground, At this distance is a low mound which seems 
to mark the site of a tower.g For the next forty metres scarcely a trace 
of the wall can be seen, till the line is recovered in a square tower some 
6.5 m. by 9 m. in plan. From this point on for 500 metres toward 
the sea, the line is perfectly clear. It is in this stretch that the plan 
and character of the wall of the lower city can best be studied. The 
builders seem to have avoided using a straight line, excepting for a 
short distance along the sea, where the wall is essentially different 
at times very troublesome. The acknowledgments of the writer are also due to Mr. 


Gilbert as well as to Dr. Waldstein, Professor Richardson, and Mr. C. 8. Brownson 
for many suggestions, and to Dr. Dérpfeld for valuable observations. 
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in construction. Neither here nor elsewhere is the line of wall even 
approximately straight for more than 40 m. at a stretch. The frequent 
changes of direction, for which often there exists no apparent reason, 
form a series of very obtuse angles. The right angle was not used 
where we might expect one. Except in the corners of the “square ” 
towers, such an angle does not occur in the whole circuit of the city. 
The existing foundations of this eastern wall of the lower town rise 
above the surface from 0.10 m. by station B to one metre near D, 
They are on an average 2.6 m. thick, varying but a few centimetres 
either way from this measure. The slight variation is in part ac- 
counted for by the difficulty in obtaining, on the somewhat roughly 
dressed stones, exactly corresponding points from which to measure ; 
so the thickness of these walls, here as at every other point where 
sufficient remains are extant to render measuring possible, may be 
considered as accurately given by the above figures. These founda- 
tions are made up by a wall of stone on either side, the space between 
being filled with packed earth in which are scattered small stones. 
The stone is fairly well dressed on the surfaces which face outward ; 
the inner surfaces however are quite in the rough, just as they were 
broken from the quarry. The work is semi-polygonal, there being 
very rarely a right angle in the joints. Many blocks are nearly quad- 
rangular, but others are decidedly polygonal. Much pains seems to 
have been taken to make the upper surface of the foundations as nearly 
horizontal as possible. In this respect, indeed, the walls are much like 
those of Mantineia. There are absolutely no remains of the super- 
structure scattered about. This is not difficult to explain when we 
consider that Eretria has always been inhabited, and has, to judge by 
the graves, at times been the site of a considerable town since the 
days of its ancient renown. Even now the village numbers some 150 
buildings of various kinds. It has not been uncommon for the walls 
of a city to disappear under such circumstances ; and even to-day the 
inhabitants of Eretria are in the habit of digging up the foundations of 
the old city-walls to obtain stone for building. But there are reasons 
which tend to show that the upper portions of the walls of the lower 
city were built of sun-dried brick. Had the superstructure been of 
stone, it would be remarkable indeed if, in more than a mile and a 
half of such walls, some fragment had not escaped to tell the character 
of the rest. The foundations can be traced throughout nearly their 
entire length; yet not a stone which can be surely ascribed to the super- 
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structure can be found. On the acropolis, some towers still stand to a 
height of 4 metres, while the wall of the citadel is in places 3 metres 
high. Jn this no attempt is made to have the first course above ground 
horizontal, as in the lower city. It was not uncommon for city-walls 
to be built of sun-dried brick, and we know that this was the material 
used in the walls of Mantineia. The clay for such bricks was abun- 
dant near the Eubeean city. It seems quite probable, therefore, that 
the portion of the place which lay in the plain was enclosed by walls 
of this nature. The outcropping rock of this region is limestone, but 
the ledges, even those in close juxtaposition, often show markedly dif- 
ferent characteristics. All the stone used in the walls seems to have 
been quarried in the neighborhood. That employed in the lower city 
is in general of a light greyish color, little weatherworn, fine-grained, 
firm and hard. 

The foundations of the towers, of which only slight indications are 
to be found in the remaining portions of ,the wall of the lower town, 
are along the eastern side intact and in excellent condition. A series 
of five in succession gave an excellent opportunity to learn the dimen- 
sions of their ground-plan, and the intervals at which they were prob- 
ably placed along the greater extent of the defenses of the lower city ; 
at least, nothing appears elsewhere to throw doubt upon the measure- 
ments here obtained The average of these five gives a quadrilateral 
6.6 metres in the line of the wall, by 9 metres in the perpendicular to 
this line. They extend across the wall and form an integral part of 
it, projecting about 1.5 m. within on the side next the city, and some 
5 m. on the exterior side, and are placed at intervals of about 55 
m. There was evidently no attempt to make the dimensions of all 
the towers just the same, or to place them at exactly equal intervals. 
The lengths (in the wall) vary from 6.4 m. to 6.8 m., the widths from 
8.6 m. to 9.2 m., and the greatest distance between any two is 55.8 
m., the smallest distance 54.8 m. The stonework is better in the 
towers than in the adjacent walls, but it retains the same polygonal 
character. 

In this line are the foundations of two other very interesting towers. 
One is located at the southeast corner of the city-wall, at the southern 
end of the portion now under consideration. The other is 35 m. back 
toward our starting point. They are marked £ and F on the map, 
and are circular in form, 7 m. in diameter. The wall is just tangent 
to the circle, and from it passages led within the towers. The stones 
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of these, though the portion projecting within the towers is, as usual, 
left undressed, are on the outside beautifully worked to the circular 
form, the joints being also carefully fitted. In addition, the outer 
surface is carefully dressed with regular horizontal rows of vertical 
straight lines about an inch long, the lines of the alternate rows, reck- 
oning from the bottom, being perpendicularly over one another. This 
work is undoubtedly, as has been shown by Dr. Dérpfeld, an imita- 
tion in stone of the surface of the sun-dried brick. A path extends 
across the wall just north of the southernmost of these two towers. 
The shortness of the distance between them, some twenty metres less 
than usual, together with the unusual shape and their superior archi- 
tectural beauty, can best be explained on the ground that there was 
here another entrance through the eastern wall of the city. The ex- 
isting remains above ground are insufficient to establish this fact. 

For nearly its entire length, a causeway must originally have been 
constructed on which to lay the foundations of this eastern wall. At 
the time our survey was made, it was impossible to work anywhere in 
this section except on a strip of land a few feet wide on either side of 
the line of wall. Even when we revisited the site, early in May, though 
the ground was elsewhere dry and the grain was almost ready for the 
harvest, there was still a marshy pond surrounded by a bog inside the 
wall ; and the great marsh to the east of the line covered an area nearly 
as large as that occupied by the ancient city itself. It was undoubtedly 
this great swamp which gave the city its bad name in antiquity, and 
ultimately caused its depopulation. The late King Otho cherished 
plans for restoring the city to more than its old-time splendor by build- 
ing a great naval station here. The new Eretria was duly surveyed, 
maps were drawn, plans made, colonists were settled. In the office of 
the village Demarch can still be seen on paper what magnificent boule- 
vards, docks, public squares, fountains, and gardens were to have been 
called into being. But the dream of the king and the reality of to-day 
stand in sad contrast. The only parts of this magnificent scheme which 
took some material shape were three buildings that were intended for 
the Naval School, and the streets of the village, which impress one as 
being altogether too broad for the few poor houses scattered along them. 
The same unhealthful influences emanate from these marshes as of yore. 
They compelled the king to give up his scheme ; and they render it un- 
safe for any one to remain at Eretria after the warm weather of spring 
has once fairly set in. 
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The direction of this east wall is such as, at first glance, to warrant 
the belief that it must have extended directly to the seashore at the 
point where the peninsula joins the mainland, thus including the whole 
of the east side of the large harbor within the ancient fortifications. 
But, making a sharp turn to the west at F, it runs in a direction less 
than a right angle with its previous course for a hundred metres. 
At H, it turns with an obtuse angle toward the sea again, and its course 
is easily followed for some 120 metres further. At J, it is entirely 
lost in the well cultivated fields lying on this side of the village. 

These apparently eccentric turnings involve the surrender of all idea 
of fortifying the entire water front of the large harbor as it now exists. 
Beyond J, though making various turnings, the wall does not finally 
reach the present line of the shore till it comes to Y. From N to 0, 
a distance of 80 metres, the line skirts the beach. At 0, it turns 
directly inland ; so that the line N—O is the only frontage the wall 
now has upon the harbor. This appeared a curious state of things, 
and for a long time no satisfactory solution of the puzzle could be 
found. To be sure, the line from the round tower at F toward the 
inland end of the peninsula, led across ground which was decidedly 
marshy at the time the survey was made, so much so, indeed, as to 
preclude a careful examination of all the intervening ground. The 
turns at F and H also brought the line around the small pond lying 
outside the wall in this direction. But the engineering-skill which 
had run the whole eastern wall through the great swamp, and included 
one pond within the fortifications, would certainly not have been 
stopped by the lesser obstacle between F and the sea. Then, too, in 
the line H-J the ground is perfectly firm the whole way to the shore. 
The angles at F and Hare quite distinct ; the line of wall F—G-H-I 
is unquestioned, being among the best preserved portions of the entire 
circuit of the lower city. It was only when we revisited the site in 
May, after the summer heats had dried up the swamp to some extent, 
that what seems the true explanation was discovered. In the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the line F—-G—H, all traces of a former wall have 
disappeared. But, moving out from @ directly toward the sea, a wall 
was discovered, concealed by bushes, sometimes indistinct, sometimes 
as well preserved as any portion of the eastern wall, in all sufficient to 
show that it must have extended from near G and enclosed the eastern 
side of this small pond. The wall ends abruptly, as shown on the MAP. 
The pond is half enclosed, on the east by this last discovered wall, and 
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by the line H-I on the west. Between the pond and the present shore- 
line is an accumulation, made up apparently of sea-sand, rising to per- 
haps 2-3 metres above the water-level at the highest point. Mention 
is made by ancient writers of the two harbors of Eretria. So it seems 
beyond question that where this little pond now is enclosed by the two 
arms of the city-walls was once the innermost fortified harbor of the 
Eretrians. Here, as in so many other instances, the action of wind and 
waves has completely altered the character of the coast, and filled up 
the old harbor. 

At J, as mentioned above, all trace of the wall is lost. At Z, it 
again appears, and from this point throughout the remainder of the 
cireuit, both of the lower town and of the acropolis, the main line is 
traceable with perfect certainty. We counted ourselves very fortun- 
ate that the study of the walls offered problems enough to render the 
work most interesting, and that at the same time the remains were 
sufficient to restore, with a good degree of certainty, the ancient lines 
of the city. 

From J to L, there existed beyond question a wall. Between these 
points to-day extends a highly cultivated field. In it a few stones are 
scattered about, and there are remains of foundations of buildings, per- 
haps constructed of stones from the city-wall; but, in the main, all 
traces which were above the surface have been removed entirely, both 
because desired for building purposes, and because they formed an ob- 
struction to tillage. In a pit near J, was found a short bit of well 
laid stone substructure ; but neither the character of the work nor 
the direction in which it extended seemed to warrant the conclusion 
that it was a portion of the city-wall. The line from J to L, as laid 
down on the MAP, shows how the wall, which must have crossed this 
interval, may have run. Three facts furnish the reason for choosing 
this particular course. At J and K are the foundations of what in 
later times were certainly buildings, but which anciently may have 
been towers. The stones look as if they had once belonged to the 
city-walls. The present dimensions of these foundations are, how- 
ever, not what we should expect to find in foundations for wall-towers. 
In the line K—L, we find other foundations ; in one case it may be the 
remains of a square wall-tower, in the other is recognized, by its di- 
mensions and the character of the work, a round tower similar to the 
two already described. This last, at 0, may be said to fix the line of 
wall as passing this point. 
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The line Y-O has qualities, peculiar to itself, such as to show 
that here at least the shore-line has not changed. The best measure- 
ment gives its thickness as 2.7 m.; but it is a solid stone wall for the 
entire length. It appears that the action of the waves injured this 
line to such an extent as to render most thorough repairs necessary ; 
for at the end near N the foundations are regular quadrangular blocks 
of breccia 0.7 m. by 1.3 m. in area on the upper surface, showing 
marked traces of red oxide of iron. The outer row of these blocks 
is laid with the ends toward the sea. Further on toward 0, a course 
of fine polygonal blocks rests upon the breccia ; and near O the poly- 
gonal blocks only are in sight. Breecia, so far as I am aware, appears 
nowhere else either in the wall or in the neighborhood, and the way in 
which this stone is dressed points to a later period than that of the usual 
polygonal wall. The tower at 0, of fine massive polygonal masonry, is 
circular in form, 7.6 m. in diameter, and of a quite different and more 
solid aspect than that presented by the round towers mentioned already. 
One complete course still stands above the surface ; and the water almost 
touches the outer edge of the tower. In two adjacent outer stones 
are to be seen the only clamp-holes which were found anywhere 
in the walls. One is for half of a U-shaped, the other for half of a 
+-shaped clamp. It is quite possible that these were added, for some 
purpose, after the destruction of the upper portion of the tower. More 
probably, however, they served to clamp together the stones of the 
tower with those on the inner end of the mole or breakwater which 
runs out from this point. The breakwater extends out for perhaps 20 
m., then turns at an acute angle and runs to the east in a direction too 
near the shore to be quite parallel with the wall NO. It ends a little 
to the east of V, and there is no connection between this extremity and 
the shore. Though the entire length is beneath the surface of the water, 
it iseven now dangerous to sail over it with an ordinary boat. The 
evident purpose was to form a small haven into which galleys could 
run and lie in safety under the protection afforded by the sea-line of 
wall with its strong tower. Probably the breakwater extended above 
the surface in antiquity, though to what height it is not possible to say. 
The present character and condition of the breakwater are similar to 
those of the much longer mole which led out from the point of land 
by the ruined church further to the west. This sea-wall protected and 
still in a measure protects the great harbor from the sweep of the west- 
northwest winds, which blow down the Euripos. A small islet at the 
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outer end has given rise to the belief that a lighthouse formerly stood 
there. 

At the eastern end of the sea-wall NO, by N, are remains of quad- 
rangular foundations in poros stone, 9.7 m. wide in the direction NO. 
They apparently extended originally into the water, but the outer end 
is now washed away. The construction and position both warrant the 
belief that here was an ancient wharf; consequently, here must have 
been one sea-gate to the city. 

The wall OPSV calls for little additional mention. From 0 to S, it 
passes beneath two modern buildings and crosses the streets of the 
present village. From S to V, the portion above the surface has been 
removed, but there has been but little digging for foundation-stone. 
The indications of the wall, though not very numerous, are quite un- 
mistakable. Lines of graves on the other side of the fields to the west, 
show that, as indicated on the MAP, the “Sacred Way ” from this direc- 
tion probably entered the city at a point not far from the Naval School 
buildings ; but there are no indications above ground to show that’ a 
gate stood here. 

Passing very near the western side of the theatre-mound, at V, the 
wall of the lower town reaches its northwestern angle. Here was a 
tower much larger than any of those we had hitherto discovered. 
Unfortunately its ruined condition rendered it impossible to take the 
dimensions. Immediately to the north of this tower, in the brook 
which runs parallel to the line VUT, are the remains of the stone abut- 
ments of an ancient bridge. This, though other indications are lack- 
ing, shows that there was also an entrance to the city just to the east 
of the tower, at a point where a road now leads out and up the valley 
to the north. 

At V, the wall turns toward the acropolis. For the first 50 m., the 
kind of stone, the method of construction, and the width, are the same 

as those of the eastern wall of the lower town. The same light-colored, 
fine-grained, hard limestone occurs, the same semi-polygonal shapes to 
the stones which form the two outer shells of the wall, the same ram- 
med earth filling, with the thickness practically constant at 2.6 metres. 
At this 50 m. point a change takes place. The line begins to ascend 
the southwestern slope of the acropolis (PLATE XIv). For some little 
distance the ascent is gradual, and there are so few fragments of the 
wall still visible that the change does not become at once apparent. 
A more careful examination showed that there is a line of stones ex- 
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tending across the wall at this point W, and a piece of wall leads from 
the main line a few feet within the city. The stones in the main wall 
to the east of Ware decidedly polygonal, and are of a different quality 
from those previously observed. The thickness of the wall is 2.1 m. 
This measure is characteristic of the acropolis-wall through its entire 
length. In the steepest portions of the ascent it contracts to 2 m., and 
in one or two places, as at 6 and f, it is much thicker for a short dis- 
tance ; this extra thickness is to give the wall the strength of a tower. 
The filling is composed almost entirely of small stones. From X to Z 
the grade is 10°. At Z begins a fine polygonal wall some 2 m. high. 
From Z to a, the angle of elevation is 17°. At a, the line turns and 
goes up the steepest portion of the ascent at an angle of 25°. A view 
(PLATE XV) of the wall beyond 4 on the MAP gives an excellent idea of 
the appearance of the main acropolis-wall in its entire extent. Towers 
are not placed at regular intervals, but occur apparently where most 
necessary. From W to Z, unimportant remains of these defenses exist. 
Some 20 m. beyond Z is a tower 6.1 m. by 5 m. in area. The view 
given in PLATE XVI shows its great strength and the decidedly poly- 
gonal nature of the construction. The stone used is the same as the 
bed-rock over which the wall extends, and was apparently quarried 
on the spot. It is dark-grey, porous, and usually much weathered, 
so much so as to be exceedingly rough and unpleasant to the touch, 
contrasting decidedly with the stone in the walls on the plain. A com- 
parison of PLATES Xv and xvi with the polygonal walls of Lepreon 
in Elis, of Asea near Tripolis, of Medeia(?) in the Argolic plain, and of 
the well-known piece of polygonal wall on the side of the city opposite 
the “ Treasury of Atreus,” at Mykenai, shows that, so far as appear- 
ances go, the oldest portion of the acropolis-wall of Eretria displays 
a more decidedly polygonal character, and hence, in accordance with 
the old-time view, should be of a higher antiquity than any of these. 
Though no one would claim to-day that this appearance of hoary age 
shows of itself that these walls were constructed at any particular 
period before the Christian era, still, when taken in connection with 
other facts to be noted later, the comparison affords a strong presump- 
tion that the Eretrian acropolis was fortified at an early date. 
Between a and 6, when the summit is nearly reached, two walls 
branching from the main line claim attention. The one which crosses 
the southern portion of the summit till it joins the eastern wall of the 
acropolis, will be discussed further on. Just beyond where this leaves 
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the western line is a fine tower of polygonal masonry, 4 m. by 6 m., 
its outer wall still being at least 4m. high. From immediately above 
the tower, the branch-wall starts down the slope to the left, at an angle 
of 11°. Just beyond this wall is the first gate of the acropolis. It is 
small, only 1.6 m. wide; but the lower courses are in excellent pre- 
servation ; there is thus no doubt that this was the original width. The 
branch-wall appears, so far as the ruins will admit of decision, to be 
of the same nature as the main acropolis-wall a b, and was probably 
built at the same time. Rather more than a third of the way down 
the hillside it terminates in a tower at J. After a short break, there 
comes the tower JJ. From this point on, a diligent search failed to 
lead to the discovery of any further traces of the wall, though many 
stones which have fallen from the upper line are scattered over the 
ground. The first thought was that this lower wall was constructed 
to include springs for the citadel fortifications ; but no traces of springs 
were found in the space thus added. After a study of the northeast 
entrance to the acropolis, a close examination showed that the main 
purpose here was probably to form a double line of defense for the 
entrance to the citadel from this direction, and at the same time to add 
to the area of the acropolis. The main wall from 6 to d is along the 
summit of a precipitous declivity, the bare rock sometimes falling 10-12 
metres sheer. The branch-wall from the gate to J is also along the 
edge of a steeper portion of the hillside. Directly below the tower JJ 
are indications that a roadway, passing close below this tower and on 
between J and IJ, was formerly supported by a retaining-wall. This 
to be sure would present, to the defenders of the tower, the “shield 
side ” of an enemy passing along this road ; but the lay of the land did 
not allow of any other arrangement. The slope, both down the hill 
without and from within up to the gateway at 6, is such that a road- 
way here would have been quite practicable. 

The main purpose for which this wall was constructed being accom- 
plished at the gate-towers J and JJ, it is natural to expect that from 
IT the line should pass as quickly as possible back to the main wall. 
Though there is nothing in the space between to prove or disprove 
this, at d there are slight indications that the wall may have returned 
straight up the steep slope to this point. It is accordingly so shown on 
the map. The line deg passes along the northern edge of the sum- 
mit. So sharp is the fall that a substructure of smaller stones, a little 
outside and below the real foundations, was deemed necessary along 
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the entire distance, d-g. The summit of the hill has been leveled, so 
that the existing remains of the encircling wall serve as a terrace-wall 
to support the earth, and they seldom project more than half a metre 
above the level of the soil within. The most imposing view of the 
summit must have been from the north. Here, no portion could 
have been more impressive than the walls of the great tower at e. Its 
dimensions are 9.8 m. by 7.8 m., while two ecross-walls divide it within 
into four parts. Its northern wall is still 4.8 m. high, and it is con- 
structed of regular courses, each 0.6 m. thick. The stones are not 
exactly rectangular, the vertical joints not being in all cases perpen- 
dicular ; but it needs only a glance at PLATE XVIi to show that this has 
nothing constructionally in common with the main acropolis-wall as 
seen in the previous views. If further proof were needed, it is found 
in the fact that this tower is simply built against the wall. The wall, 
intact and as complete as elsewhere, runs behind the tower, the stones 
of the latter being merely laid close up to those of the wall. Stones 
similar in appearance and in material to those used here are found only 
in the two towers by the gate at h, andin the other similar tower at 
k. The shape of the stones used varies considerably in these four 
towers. The method of working is the same, even to a finished edge 
extending the entire length of the corners of the towers. This last 
peculiarity is found only in these four towers. These four structures, 
then, must be taken as representing a particular period of construction 
and repairs. 

The tower at g, 4.5 by 6 m., though forming a part of the old 
wall, deserves special mention. Outside of and below it are two lines 
of terrace-wall. The slope here is not steep enough to require such 
supports, and the walls are too far from the tower to serve to strengthen 
its foundations. The more probable explanation is that at some time 
a path led up the slope, rounded the western end of the lower terrace- 
wall, passed between the two, turned the eastern end of the upper one 
and then proceeded, between the tower and the upper wall, to the 
west side of the tower, where there was a small entrance. A passage 
through the inner wall of the tower is still easily distinguished. The 
line for the greater part of the distance from f to g was strengthened 
by walls situated, the first 1.5 m. from the main wall, the second 1 m. 
further in, which look as if they may also have had the purpose of 
supporting a passage to the ramparts. 

Between g and the northeast corner of h, the wall has been patched, 
in part with finely worked blocks of poros stone, one of them with a 
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side a perfect rectangle 1.4 < 0.8 m. in area. These stones are differ- 
ent from any found elsewhere in the walls. This corner at h was 
naturally the weakest spot in the fortifications of the citadel. Here to 
the northeast is the highest portion of that ridge which connects the 
solitary outlying spur, which the Eretrians used for their acropolis, with 
the remaining foot-hills, offshoots of the Eubcean Olympos. Along 
this ridge must havecome that road which entered theacropolis between 
the gate-towers. Here an enemy would naturally attack, and here we 
accordingly find plentiful evidences of rebuilding and repairing. 

The line fg’ terminates in a fine tower (PLATE XVIII) projecting 
4.9 m. in the direction g fh, and 8.7 m. wide. Beyond the tower, in a 
continuation of the line gh, is a passage about 6 m. wide, beyond which 
again projects, to a distance of 10.2 m., another tower, which is 13 m. 
wide. The upper, the first mentioned of the two, is now 2.7 m. high, 
the lower tower 3 m. high, measured on the down-hill side in each case ; 
while the up-hill sides are on a level with the earth at these points. 
Here, also, the upper tower is plainly an addition to the older wall ; 
but a study of the lower easternmost one gives striking testimony that 
both these structures were an afterthought. About 45 m. from / in 
the line hk, the line & A divides, one branch going to / at the upper, 
the other to the lower of the two gate-towers. The two branches are 
apparently coincident in their time of building, and a small tower guards 
the point of junction. They are of the same construction as the main 
line of the acropolis-wall. Just before reaching its tower, the lower 
branch makes a curious curve, as if to pass around it instead of join- 
ing it directly. There is no appearance on the tower to indicate that 
the wall ever touched it. Unfortunately, from the point two or three 
metres from the tower, where the curve begins, the height of the wall 
falls away. Where it passes near the lower corner of the tower, only 
the points of the stones of the foundations project above the surface. 
This line is traceable completely around the lower side of this tower, 
up to, and across, the passage between the two towers. This is indi- 
cated by the dotted line on the MAP. There is not room enough be- 
tween the lower tower and the dotted lines to admit of a passage. 
The dotted line across the entrance between the two towers cannot 
possibly represent the remains of a wall extending across this space 
after the time of the building of these two towers. Such a wall would 
render this entrance to the acropolis useless. This dotted line, then, 
stands for what can still be seen of the fortifications which were here 
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before these towers existed. When these earlier defenses had been 
destroyed, or were for some reason thought to be too weak for so im- 
portant a line of defense, they were replaced by the existing towers. 
Naturally, the lower branch-wall must have joined the lower tower to 
make the line of defense complete. As no signs of a more intimate 
union exist, it seems that the wall must have been merely built up 
against the tower. By what sort of gate the entrance between the two 
towers was closed does not appear. The holes at comparatively regular 
intervals under the top course of stones of the upper tower appear, from 
a comparison with other parts of the same structure, to have been 
formed by the removal of the small stones used to fill up the openings 
due to the polygonal shape of the larger blocks. Some 37 m. from h, 
8 m. from the dividing-point of the two branches, is found one side of 
the gateway leading within the acropolis itself. It is not possible to 
make out the width of this entrance. The existing portion has the 
same appearance as the sides of the gateway at 6, on the west of the 
hill. From A to &, there are in the wall a few traces of patching in 
which lime-mortar appears for the first time. At 4, is the last of the 
four great acropolis-towers, 9.8 m. by 7 m.inarea. It is more massive 
than the other three, one corner-stone being 1 m. < 1 m. < 0.46 m. 
The wall here extends across the tower, which must therefore have 
been a later addition to the fortifications. 

At the point f, the descent of the acropolis along the line of the 
wall begins. The slope is gradual from this point to k. From & to 
our starting-point at A, the angle of the slope is 17°, and the line runs 
obliquely down the hillside. The extant portions for a part of this 
distance are scanty but sufficient to determine the wall. Up to the 
point p, wherever measurable, the thickness is about 2.10 m. and the 
usual wall-characteristics of the acropolis-wall appear. Just beyond 
p, where measurement and accurate observation are again possible, the 
width is 2.6 m. and the appearance is that of the wall of the lower city. 

The ecross-wall along the southern edge of the acropolis next claims 
attention. Starting at 7, on the west side of the acropolis, are the re- 
mains of two walls some 7 m. distant from each other. The ends are 
merely built against the main line at this point. The lower of these 
extends only a few metres, and is of as venerable appearance as the 
walls of Tiryns. The upper one is the beginning of the real cross- 
wall. Through the latter, a short distance from the beginning, is a 
passage 1.8 m. wide. Foundation-stones across the bottom of the pas- 
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sage, some 8 to 10 em. high, forbid the idea that in antiquity this could 
have led through the wall at the same level as the surface of to-day. 
It seems more probable that the lower wall just mentioned supported 
a terrace, so that the pedestrian could pass through the cross-wall to 
this terrace at a higher level than at present, turn to the left, pass 
round the end of the retaining-wall, and then, bearing to the right, 
follow the foot-path that to-day as of vore leads down the steep de- 
scent by the line of wall b-a. 

The southern declivity of the citadel is so steep, at times indeed 
absolutely precipitous, as to render even a good foot-path connecting 
the upper and lower towers practically impossible excepting at this 
place, and at -? and 7 to the east. This cross-wall is of exceedingly 
poor construction, made of small stones held together by large quan- 
tities of lime-mortar, and is but 1.7 m. thick. These characteristics 
caused us to give it the name of the “ Roman cross-wall.” It passes 
along the southern edge of the summit to 2, then turns downward at 
an angle of depression of 17° to run along the top of some beetling 
rocks at 4. At J, it divides into two branches, one running northeast 
at about the same level and meeting the main line at 8, the other bend- 
ing down a steep descent around the summit of another precipitous 
rock at 6 to the gateway at 7, beyond which it also joins the eastern 
acropolis-wall. 

Though the descent from 2 is very steep, a foot-path is practicable. 
Halfway down are the ruins of what may have been a kind of propy- 
laea, and below there are steps cut in the solid rock as if leading up 
to this point. The main entrance to the acropolis, however, from the 
city itself, the only one in fact in the least degree practicable for horses, 
must have led up through the gateway at 7. The southeastern slope 
is quite gradual; and the triangle formed by the three walls within 7 
has plainly been artificially leveled. Above the inner line of wall 
5-8, and from 8 along the main line back beyond &, there has also 
been much work of this kind. At &, indeed, the earth within is some 
4—6 metres above that immediately without the wall. The line 5-8 
is in such a ruined state that it is now impossible to say where the 
road passed through it; but it seems, from the nature of the slope, that 
this gateway must have been near the end at 8. From 2, in the line 
of the Roman cross-wall, are traces of a wall leading toward 8, but 
the purpose of this was not determined. 

Disregarding such appearances as the ancient part below the “ Roman 
cross-wall ” at 7, the repairs with well squared stones near h, and the 
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rebuilding of the sea-line NO, four great periods of wall-building are 
clearly distinguishable at Eretria. In the order of apparent antiquity 
must be named : first, the main line of the acropolis-wall ; second, the 
wall of the lower city ; third, the four great towers at e, h, and k; 
fourth, the so-called “ Roman cross-wall.” Concerning the last three 
divisions, there can be no doubt, though by such a classification there 
is no intention of asserting that the four great towers, for instance, 
were all erected within any short definite period of time, as a single 
year. It is maintained only that they belong to the same period of 
construction. Our assigning two separate periods somewhat remote 
from each other for the construction of the acropolis-wall and of that 
encircling the lower city is so important, in view of what is to come, 
that it is best to recapitulate the arguments. 

The acropolis-wal! seems to have been entirely of stone ; the upper 
portion of the wall of the lower city was apparently of brick. The 
acropolis-wall is markedly polygonal in character ; the wall of the 
lower city much less so, The stone used in the construction of the two 
lines is in general quite different in material and appearance. Where 
observable, the filling of the wall in the lower city is rammed earth ; 
on the acropolis it is largely composed of stones. The thickness of 
the lower wall varies but slightly from 2.6 m.; in the upper city the 
thickness of 2.1 m. is about constant. The points at which the changes 
in construction occur, are fixed with a good degree of precision at W, 
on the west, and p on the east. These indications first suggested the 
thought that, as in the case of Athens and of most Greek cities before 
the time of the Persian wars, the citadel of Eretria was first fortified ; 
and only at a period considerably later was the city which had grown 
up on the plain thus protected. If this was so, there must have been 
a wall across the south slope of the acropolis long before the present 
late “ Roman wall ” was thought of. 

Search for the foundations of such a line did not receive so full a 
reward as could have been desired. This southern slope of the citadel 
has at first a gradual ascent, and the ruins on its lower portion are the 
most exposed to the depredations of the villagers seeking for building- 
stone. A small quarry has in fact been opened here; but this was not 
done till the greater portion of the loose building-material had been 
removed. Higher up on the slope, as indicated by the crosses on the 
map, considerable remains of terrace-walls and parts of the founda- 
tions of buildings are still found. The line of the streets, even on the 
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steep hillside, can sometimes be traced for a short distance. These 
remains are, almost without exception, of the same material and char- 
acter as those of the old main line of the acropolis-wall. Such remains 
are not found below the dotted line, which marks the presumable 
course of the lower wall of the ancient citadel. The number of frag- 
ments of wall scattered over the hillside rendered the tracing of this 
line exceedingly difficult. Nowhere, indeed, were foundations dis- 
covered so that the width of the wall could be measured. Starting at 
p on the east side, just where the change in the width and character of 
the wall takes place, a line of stones at short intervals leads across a 
grain-field toward the west. These indications were followed carefully, 
the line being staked at intervals. In one spot the*bed-rock had evi- 
dently been hewn out to receive the lower courses of the wall. Por- 
tions of foundations of what seemed to be towers appeared occasion- 
ally ; other fragments of wall kept lining in, till finally all indications 
pointed toward Won the west side as the terminus of this lower wall. 
In other words, this cross-wall rejoins the acropolis line at the west 
exactly where it was to be expected. Of the many fragments lying 
higher up the hill, so far as careful study has shown, none will line in 
with such a wall as is required here. This wall as laid down on the 
MAP includes within the ancient citadel the most ancient foundations 
of the city. It stretches across a short distance above the foot of the 
declivity. The peculiar long projection of these acropolis-fortifications 
toward the west is also accounted for. Just outside the line WX, is a 
sharp break, a sudden descent, rendering the line of ‘wall easy of de- 
fense. The extension of this ancient city so far to the west included 
practically the whole of the southern slope of the hill within the walls, 
and brought the western limit within a short distance of the little brook 
which is the only abundant source of running water. No claim of 
absolute demonstration for this cross-line of wall is put forth,—the ex- 
tant remains are too scanty for that; but, in the light of the facts pre- 
sented, its existence may fairly be said to be in the highest degree 
probable. 

On the very summit of the acropolis, some well dressed poros blocks 
have been excavated, but not sufficient evidence has as yet appeared 
to show the character of the structure to which they belonged. Un- 
important remains are also visible in other portions of the citadel. 
Along the road leading into the town from the east at A, the some- 
what extensive excavations carried on by the Greeks for the purpose 
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of procuring earth with which to fill up the great swamp, have brought 
to light extensive foundations, apparently belonging to stoas and sim- 
ilar public buildings. Some ruins of the same nature have been un- 
covered to the east, along this same road, outside the walls. Near 
the line VW, and in the bushy ground south of the theatre, many 
foundations are to be seen also, the course of some of the narrow streets 
being traceable. Fragments of walls just coming to the surface are 
occasionally found in the streets and plots of the modern village ; 
but there seems to be little of promise for the excavator’s spade. 

No attempt has been made on the map to show the number and 
arrangement of the graves beside the “Sacred Way ” and on the point 
by the land-end of the large breakwater ; it has merely been sought 
to indicate the places in which the graves are found. The tombs 
along the great highway leading toward the east are in great numbers, 
and the lines extend for a considerable distance back from the road on 
either side. No graves have been found within the walls. On the 
western side of the acropolis, without the walls, are the ruins of a 
small church. These are interesting, because here was found, a few 
years ago, an inscription relating to Dionysos. Other wrought stones 
have been found on this hillside ; notable among these is a well made 
door-sill. 

In view of the statements of distances found in classical authors, 
it was interesting to discover that the width from the sea-wall 
at N to the Seala of Oropos, on the opposite shore of the Euripos, is 
7687.37 m., or about 4.8 English miles. Measurement of the dis- 
tance to the Delphinion gave 9679.43 m., or 6 English miles. The lat- 
ter figures are less trustworthy, however, because of the impossibility 
of locating exactly from Eretria the position of this ancient harbor. 

Situated on the northern shore of the broad Euripos, which here 
presents the appearance of an inland sea, with such fine harbor advan- 
tages as were evidently hers, it is easy to understand the ancient mari- 
time power of Eretria. To-day the great harbor has a water-front, reck- 
oned from the point by the ruined church on the west to the inland end 
of the peninsula on the east, of but little less than a mile. Nothing but 
the unwholesomeness of the air stands in the way of Eretria becoming 
again one of the most prosperous ports in Greece. The peninsula, 
which, as has been said, is now at some tides entirely surrounded by 
water, has upon it unimportant remains of walls, particularly on the 
inland end and on the east side. These remains, at first thought to be 
of high antiquity, were proven by the use of mortar in their construc- 
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tion to be comparatively modern. This peninsula, in the lapse of time, 
has suffered very severely from the action of the waves. Exposed as 
it is to the sweep of the prevailing winds up and down the strait, the 
outer end has been worn away for a long distance, as may be seen by 
the reef projecting here. This process of destruction is indeed still 
going on; and owing to the large area which has thus been washed 
away we cannot say how extensively this land may have been utilized 


in antiquity. 

The plain on which the town was built, extending several miles 
along the shore, is very fertile, and is seldom more than three or four 
metres above sea-level. To an observer, either from the deck of a 
passing steamer or from the high ground of the opposite shore, it easily 
becomes apparent why the Eretrians of old chose this for the site of 
their city. Nowhere along the stretch of coast does there appear 
another such elevation for a citadel. The circuit of the outer wall of 
the lower town and acropolis is about 2} miles, which of itself would 
show that this was indeed “ no mean city.” 

It was our good fortune to be busied with this survey in those days 
of early March when the snowstorm had cleared away, to be followed 
by many days of cloudless beauty. From the top of the acropolis, 
116 m., high, we looked down on the plain and the town. On one 
side the workmen were busy at the theatre excavations ; out on the 
plain to the east, others were opening tombs; just beyond the town 
stretched the winding course of the Euripos with occasionally a pas- 
sing sail. The snow had scarcely melted when thousands of bright 
anemones scattered themselves over the fields. The eye wandered 
from these nearer scenes, attracted by the wonderful beauty of the 
mountains still clad with snow. A little north of west the sharp, 
white, perfect cone of Messapion rose. Further southward, in the 
distance, towered lofty Parnassos; then came Kithairon. To the 
south, Parnes shut out the view of Pentelikon. To the southeast 
appeared Ocha and the mountains of southern Euboia. Close beside 
us, to the east and north, was the snowy range of Olympos. Day by 
day the snow-line climbed higher, and the valley became more green. 
The contrasts of these snow-caps and the verdure, the wide extent of 
sea and plain and mountain, as seen through the clear air of Greece 
under the soft purplish glow of a Greek sunset, made a picture of 
rare beauty, such as one seldom looks upon, but never forgets when 


once seen. 
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EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOOL AT 
PLATAIA IN 1891. 


DISCOVERY OF A TEMPLE OF ARCHAIC PLAN. 
[PLrares XX, XXI_] 


In presenting Mr. Washington’s report for publication, I wish to 
state that with the work of this third season our excavations on the 
site of Plataia will be suspended for the present. It is a matter of 
considerable gratification, that, owing to the intelligent enthusiasm 
and perseverance of Mr. Washington, we have now discovered one 
interesting and important edifice of the ancient city, of which so few 
vestiges remain, and are able to identify this with approximate cer- 
tainty as the Heraion. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose has read Mr. Washington’s paper in the manu- 
script, and has made some valuable suggestions. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


Work was begun, on April 20, 1891, with sixteen men, at a point 
in the plain about 500 metres north of the plateau, and on the west 
side of the Thebes-Alopétrypi road, where lie some cut and squared 
stones. Part of a day was spent here with no great result, the roughly 
cut blocks of coarse, gray marble having seemingly formed a platform 
or base, but being now too much scattered to determine the dimensions. 
Water was met with 0.80 m. down, and the digging was shifted to a 
square platform, made of cut blocks of the same stone as the preced- 
ing. This lies at a distance of 300 m. N.N.E. of the ruined building 
marked “ Ruin,” north of W on the map of Plataia drawn by the 
School last year.’ A day was spent in digging round it, resulting in 
the discovery of a clay lamp and two or three coarse unglazed red 
vases of Byzantine period, as well as two shallow graves, apparently 
also Byzantine. These were floored with large square tiles, but, 


1 AJA, vol. VI, PLATE XXIII. 
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unlike most Byzantine graves, had no side or top stones, the body 
(one in each grave) having been simply laid in a shallow hole with a 
tiled bottom. 

The dimensions of the platform, which is square and oriented 
exactly north and south, are as follows: diameter, each way, 3.80 m., 
height 1.45 m. ; it is composed of three courses of squared blocks, 
nine in each, every block measuring 1.25 m. square and 0.45 m. deep, 
the lowest course projecting a couple of centimetres all around. The 
blocks are fairly shaped, but roughly finished, laid together without 
clamps or mortar, the whole being evidently a foundation for some 
monument. At a distance of 8 m. to both north and south a rough 
wall of smaller squared stones was found, running east and west. 
Trenches were sunk inside the supposed enclosure, but with no result, 
except the finding of the graves and pottery above mentioned, all of 
which are of a later date than the two outer walls or the platform. 
The ground was very heavy, as is usually the case at this season in 
the plain, and, the water-sheet having been reached at a depth of less 
than 1.50 m., the work here was discontinued. Small diggings were 
also made at two or three other points to the north, uncovering some 
blocks, apparently parts of a similar base, but very much broken up. 
A plain sarcophagus-lid of gray marble was found a short distance to 
the north of the large base, and another lies on the slope of the plateau, 
below the point W(see map of last year’s report) of the wall, while in 
the field north of the “ Ruin” there lies a square stone with a slot cut 
to receive a stele. 

As will be seen on referring to the map of Plataia,? there is between 
Vand Wa long stretch without remains of walls ; and in this a small 
rivulet runs down to the north at the bottom of the shallow valley. 
The road, marked Alopétrypi Road, branches a short distance to the 
north of the excavations, the easterly branch going to the small ham- 
let of Alopétrypi, while the westerly branch keeps on to the north and 
joins the main road from Kokla to Thebes a few miles further on. 

These three facts: the presence of a line of bases, apparently of 
funereal monuments, together with sarcophagus-covers, the existence 
of a road to Thebes at the present day along them, and the shallow 
valley toward which the line of bases runs, with a gentle slope, giv- 
ing easy access to the plateau, point to this line as that of the ancient 


* AJA, loc. cit. The rivulet has unfortunately been omitted. 
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road to Thebes, along which the 212 Plateans proceeded on their 
escape from the city during the siege.* 

Half a day was spent in sinking two long trenches, running north 
and south, on the summit of the ridges between the two brooks, in- 
side the north wall, east of the point W. Virgin soil was struck ata 
depth of one metre, but no ancient remains were found, with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments of Roman glass. Work was begun next 
day at Church I, three long trenches being dug to the south and east 
of it. Large quantities of broken pottery and tile-fragments were met 
with, but nothing of importance ; and, after a whole day had been spent 
in sinking the trenches to a depth of two metres, the spot was abandoned. 

On April 23, work was begun on the small terrace to the south of 
the so-called Votive Cuttings. A plan of this small terrace is given 
in PLATE XX, the trenches and excavated portions being shaded with 
dots. This terrace, about 30-40 metres broad and from 1.50 to 2 
m. above the fields, runs like a shelf from a little to the west 
of the excavated site to the vicinity of the east wall; it is bounded 
on the south by the very rocky, and slightly higher and rising ground 
of the plateau proper, where the underlying rock occasionally pro- 
trudes through the soil. Along the edge of this I found hewn wall- 
blocks, some fallen below the terrace and others almost in situ. The 
wall which they formed belonged apparently to what was called in last 
year’s Report the second period of Plateean walls. 

A few words may be useful to describe the position of this wall, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be added to the PLAN. The first blocks 
occur a little to the east of the votive sockets, and from that point 
on they are found at intervals on the edge or on the slope of the ter- 
race, running a little south of east. A line of blocks, fallen over but 
still maintaining their relative positions, runs in a curve around the 
upper edge of the small hollow, the supposed theatre site,’ then, a few 
paces further east, crosses the Kriekouki road, and finally is lost 
among the rocks. From the round tower at E’ traces of a wall run 
a short distance to the west, presumably part of the wall just described. 


3 THUKYDIDES, 11. 24. 

*See Map, loc. cit. There are sockets or slots cut in the rock at the edge of the 
terrace, as shown in the accompanying PLAN, PLATE Xx. They are seven in number, 
and measure on an average 0.30 X 0.10 m., and 0.05 to 0.10 m. deep. 

** 4 well built wall was found below this hollow, to the north, running east and 
west, and may be one of the foundation-walls of the skene. 
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Two trenches, g and h (PLAN), were sunk running north and south 
across the terrace, and, after half an hour of work a wall of poros 
stone (K in Temple Plan restored, PLATE XX) was laid bare in each of 
them, a few centimetres below the surface. PLATE XX1.1 gives wall K 
looking east, and shows the longitudinally arranged blocks, and one 
block of the course placed transversely. Half a dozen men who 
were at work near the north edge of the plateau (a little to the east 
of Church IT in the MAP published last year), where one of my work- 
men said that, some years before, he had seen some “ yellow columns,” ® 
were summoned to the task of following out the walls we had just dis- 
covered, and of sinking additional trenches. In this work about four 
days were spent. As is shown on the PLAN, the interior and cross- 
walls were laid bare over their whole extent, the outer wall being cut 
by trenches at intervals and thoroughly cleared at the corners. 

To describe the excavations we will begin at the west and leave the 
main building till the last. Two long trenches (a and c) were sunk east 
and west, and another (4) between them, running north. In the ' 
trenches 6 and a, the rock surface was met with 0.20-0.40 m. down, 
and nothing was found except a few pieces of squared poros. In trench 
c,a kind of shelf was uncovered, running almost exactly east and west, 
in a line with the wall K of the main building, and distant from it 
8 metres. It is 13.50 m. long, about 1 m. wide, and 0.35 m. high, 
cut very roughly out of the rock, ending indeterminately in the rock 
at either end as well as on the southern side, and finished off on top 
with coarse red tiles. Its purpose is unknown; but, judging from 
the tiles, it must be, at the earliest, of Roman date. 

At the northwest corner of the main building, a small wall (.Y) was 
uncovered. It forms a right angle, and as shown in the PLAN is not 
oriented like the other walls. The eastern arm measures 6.60 < 0.80 
m., and the southern 5.60 < 1.40 m. (exterior). Only three blocks of 
the original structure were found in situ, at the east end, where they 
have a total length of 0.90 m., and are 0.60 m. wide and 0.35 m. 
high. The rest of the original wall is easily traced by the flat, shallow 
groove cut in the native rock for the reception of the wall-blocks. Two 


® Part of a Roman unfluted column, of white marble, was found half exposed. I 
unfortunately neglected to measure it, but judge that its diameter is about 0.40 m., 
and its remaining length 1.70 m. Some Roman building will probably be found at or 
near this point. Part of a similar column lies south of Church III. 
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or three other blocks were found at the east end of this wall, perhaps 
in situ and intended as bases, but not connected with Y. A similar, 
though smaller wall (0) was found at the southwest angle, the blocks 
composing the lowest course being still in situ. The northern arm 
measures 4m. X 0.70 m., while the western arm is only 1.43 X 0.90 m. 
(exterior). Both these walls may be the foundations for some super- 
structure, such as inscribed slabs or steles. 

Trenches, ¢, f, were sunk to the north of the large building, but 
with no result, the reck lying very close to the surface and occasion- 
ally cropping out. The original trenches, g, h, were also carried down 
to bed-rock, but nothing was found in them outside the wall L. The 
trenches i, k, to the east, also proved of very slight importance, the 
only thing found in them being a water-conduit in 7, made of LI-shaped 
terracotta drain-tiles, 0.58 m. long, 0.22 m. wide, and 0.19 m. high, 
joined apparently without cement. They are of exactly the same 
shape and dimensions as the drain-tiles discovered last year at Church 
V. The drain was laid on the surface of the rock, had no cover and 
was in a much broken condition when found. The total length un- 
covered was 6 metres; i.¢.,10 tiles. It ran down due north, then 
bent about 10° to the east, but was not followed up when it passed 
out of the straight trench. 

The inner walls of the large building were all laid bare, so as to 
determine the plan with certainty, and the trenches were, in almost all 
cases, both here and in the other excavations, carried to bed-rock. 
Apart from the main walls, very little of interest was found, though 
quite a number of small objects were brought to light. Numerous 
fragments of bronze were met with, chiefly inside the building toward 
the west, and also near the southwest corner, just outside the wall L. 
This bronze was in the shape of roughly made rings, long helices of 
wire (the diameter of the wire being 0.005-0.001 m.), a few simple 
fibulae, and parts of two bowls; one consisted merely of a few frag- 
ments, while the other was almost entire, but was very much corroded 
and had been badly flattened out of shape. It was of very thin 
sheet-metal (about 0.002 m. thick) and ornamented in repoussé with 
narrow flutings radiating from a cirele at the bottom up the sides. 
When perfect it may have been 0.15 m. in diameter and 0.06 m. deep. 
At various depths were found the following terracottas : a small figure 
of a seated woman, a veil over her head, but the features almost indis- 
tinguishable (0.10 m. high), of very simple workmanship, similar to 
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many found on the Acropolis and elsewhere ; parts of two horses (?) 
of archaic type (like those found at Tiryns and Mykenai), one frag- 
ment showing traces of painting ; and over thirty lenticular clay spin- 
ning-whorls, 0.05 m. across. The figurine was found near the N. E. 
angle, the horse fragments, one near the s. w., the other near the N. E. 
angle, and the whorls along the wall C. A few beads, fragments of 
glass, a small copper coin of Licinius (307 a. D.), and a piece appar- 
ently of a human jaw-bone, were also met with, the last at a depth of 
over a metre at the N. E. angle. Inside the building and along the 
outside of the wall H, we came upon a layer of blackened earth, a few 
centimetres thick, and lying on the rock. Fragments of coarse, red, 
unglazed pottery were met with in this layer, but no bronze. 

All the remaining walls, with the exception of the blocks compos- 
ing V and 0 (which are of a coarse gray conglomerate marble), are 
built of smoothly cut blocks of poros’ stone. This is a very soft, 
nearly white, friable, finely grained limestone, apparently deposited 
from water, and resembling some of the Roman travertine. Though 
almost chalky and readily scratched with the finger-nail on a fresh 
surface, it hardens very decidedly on exposure to the air, darkening 
considerably and becoming a dirty vellow.* 

The main axis of the building lies E. 10° s. (magnetic) ; its total 
exterior length is 49.90 m.; its exterior width, 16.70 m. 

The outer wall, AHGL, 2.55 m. wide, is built of smoothly cut blocks, 
2.55 m. long, 1.20 m. wide, and 0.40 m. high, laid without clamps or 
mortar, and fitted so closely that on the upper surface it is difficult to 
distinguish the joints. The lowest course rests on the bed-rock, a very 
shallow, flat trench having been cut for its reception. The greatest 


* There. is great lack of definiteness in the use of the word poros, which is made 
to include almost all soft, light-colored stones, not palpably marble or hard limestone. 
In the majority of cases it is a sort of travertine, again a shell-conglomerate, and 
occasionally a sandstone or some decomposed rock, containing serpentine or other 
hydrated minerals. Mr. Ernest GARDNER, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
1890 (p. 263 note), speaks of this indefiniteness. Some proper understanding should 
be arrived at on the subject, and the different kinds better discriminated, as in some 
cases the differences are important. Cf. NeuMANN and Partscu, Phys. Geog. Griech., 
p. 261 and note 1; Lepsius, Griech. Marmorstudien, p. 117. 

* Chemical tests showed the presence of small quantities of iron, which gives the 
color, and also some alumina and magnesia, but it is nearly pure calcium carbonate, 
in the form of aragonite. This poros probably comes from a ridge, which runs down 
to the north from Mt. Kithairon, about 14 mile east of the plateau, and on which 
stands the chapel of Synalipsi (sic). 
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number of courses in situ at any point is four, at the N. E. angle, where 
bed-rock was struck at a depth of 1.65 m.; while of the south wall, L, 
only two courses are left, and of the north, H, only one. Of the east 
wall, 4, there remains only a length of 7.30 m. At the southeast 
corner, an L-shaped block of gray marble,’ P, was found in situ, rest- 
ing on the poros foundation. It measures 2.75 x 2.70 m. and is 0.36 
m. thick. The two outer faces are cut with a slight step, while the 
four inner ones are smoothed at the upper edge, and cut in rather 
deeply and roughly below. On the top, which is quite smooth, 
at three of the four inside edges are six —-shaped holes for -—-4- 
clamps, in pairs. They are 0.16 m. long (the crossbar 0.07 m.), 
0.015 m. wide, and 0.05 m. deep. The outer faces of this block 
are flush with the poros wall below it. At the northwest corner was 
found, not in situ, a block of an upper course of the crepidoma, show- 
ing the face of one of the steps; the block is of gray marble, 0.50 
m. long, 0.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m. high, broken in all three directions, 
so that these figures merely approximate the original size. The bot- 
tom is quite smooth, and the outer face shows the three bands, so 
common at the bottom of the vertical face of the steps of a crepidoma. 
These bands measure respectively, .035 m., .038 m. and .052 m., be- 
ginning from the bottom, and each is at back .004 m. from the one 
above it. The platform M, at the west end, measuring 11.30 X 2.25 
m., is constructed of poros blocks similar to those of the outer founda- 
tion-wall, and is apparently of the same period. It is much shattered 
at the edges, and it is difficult to determine its former extent. 

The inner walls, B, ©, D, E, F, K, J, are all 1.25 m. wide, except C, 
which is 1.30 m. They are built of blocks 1.25 m. long, 0.55-0.65 
m. wide, and 0.40 m. high, these blocks being in alternate courses 
laid longitudinally and transversely (headers and stretchers), closely 
fitted without clamps or mortar. On the inner end of one of the 
transverse blocks of the wall K, is cut a mason’s mark, £, at the upper 
edge of the stone. The blocks shown at 2, as found in chamber R, 
are of poros stone and from inner walls, but not in situ. All the 
space between the walls is filled with earth containing some stones. 
The dimensions of the various divisions are given in the PLAN, and 


®This marble, the material of the blocks at Y and 0, and very generally used at 
Plataia, was quarried from the slopes of Mt. Kithairon, or perhaps on the plateau 
itself, though no signs of a quarry have been found. It is of a dark-gray color, sub- 
crystalline, rather coarse-grained, and generally of a conglomerate structure. 
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so need not be set forth here.” A small fragment of a Doric column 
of poros, about 0.275 m. in diameter, was found on the surface. 

All the remains found have now been described, and we have to 
reconstruct the temple as far as possible, and to determine its age and 
the divinity to whom it was dedicated." We are greatly hampered 
by the fact that, with the exception of two fragments of the crepidoma, 
only foundation-walls are left, not a piece of marble or any part of the 
upper structure having been found near the spot. 

The ground-plan shows that we have to deal with a peripteral 
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temple, presumably, indeed certainly, Doric. The stereobate” is 
readily restored from similar buildings, and may safely be set down 
as having had three courses of steps, resting on a lower course of gray 
marble, of which the block P is the only extant fragment. The set- 
back of the first step from the edge of the bottom course may be esti- 


” Fragments of roofing-tiles are scattered over the terrace. They are of baked 
clay, covered with a dull yellowish-gray glaze and of a A shape, the angle very ob- 
tuse. A small square projection for fastening is seen on some pieces, but not enough 
is left of any one to give the dimensions. 

"The writer wishes to record his thanks to Dr. WILHELM DORPFELD and Pro- 
fessor FRANK B. TARBELL for their valuable suggestions and assistance. 

12 See section, Figure 6. 
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mated at 0.10 m., and that of the two upper steps from those below at 
0.40 m., giving a top surface to the stylobate of 1.65 m. Allowing 
: 0.15 m. on each side, we get a column-diameter of 1.35 m. (about the 
: size of the columns of the Heraion at Olympia). This gives us a dis- 
tance of 13.30 m. from centre to centre of the angle-columns on the 
ends, and 46.50 m. on the flanks. Eight columns at the end would 
give an average intercolumniation of 1.85 m., which is much too 
narrow, as it would leave only 0.20 m. between the columns ; so we 
may be assured that the temple was hexastyle, with an average inter- 
columniation on the fronts of 2.66 m. Placing the two angle-columns 
nearer to their neighbors than the others by 0.25-0.30 m., the usual 
difference in early Dorie buildings, we get the intercolumniation of 
2.70 m. for the inner, and 2.43 m. for the outer columns. 

The number of columns on the sides cannot be determined with the 
same certainty. Dérpfeld has pointed out * that in early Doric temples 
the intercolumniation of the sides is less than that of the fronts, citing 
" the Heraion at Olympia, the old Athena temple on the Athenian 

acropolis, and the temple at Corinth. The least number of columns 

| on the sides corresponding to this law is 19, with an intercolumnia- 

; tion of 2.58 m. But, as far as the writer has examined the subject, 

‘ | yy no temple with 19 columns is known with certainty, and hence it has 

| seemed better to restore the present temple as having 18 columns on 

the flanks, with an intercolumniation of 2.74 m., only slightly greater 

i than that of the ends. Our restoration is consequently drawn in accord- 

ance with this view, though 19 may have been the correct number. 

Durm “ mentions only one temple, the Artemision at Syracuse, as 

having 18 columns, and that instance does not appear to be free from 
doubt." 

The two columns in antis have a diameter of about one metre. The 


a plan of the cella is an unusual one, there being three cross-walls, C, 
ae D, E, which form, beside the pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos, an 
=e ; additional small chamber, S. It cannot now be made out from the 
remains in which direction this room opened ; that is, whether the 
4 door was in the wall £, or in D, since of course no traces of the door- 
way exist on the foundation-walls remaining. It seems probable, 
however, that the door was in the wall Z, as indicated in the PLAN, 


13 Mitth. Athen, 1886, p. 303. 4 Baukunst der Griechen, p. 76. ‘ 
[The “ Basilica” (probably Temple of Demeter and Persephone) at Paestum has 
18 columns on the flanks.—T. W. L.] 
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the chamber S thus opening upon the opisthodomos, as at Corinth ' and 
in the Parthenon, and probably being used as the treasury of the 
temple. It is hardly large enough to have been a separate sanctuary, 
as at Corinth. Both pronaos and opisthodomos are unusually deep 
relatively to the width, the pronaos being the deeper by 1.10m. All 
the superstructure, as well as the stylobate, may have been built 
of marble, which would account for the complete absence of any 
parts of it, owing to the destruction by the Byzantines and Turks of 
this material in making lime. The small column mentioned above 
does not fit in anywhere, and undoubtedly belongs to some other build- 
ing. The occurrence of the “ votive sockets,” the walls N and 0, and 
the platform 4, which was probably the basis of an inclined plane or 
flight of steps leading to the temple at the west end, and the total absence 
of such remains at the east, are all features of interest.” 

The date of the temple whose remains are before us can be taken 
as of the fifth, or perhaps the sixth century B. C., on the evidence both 
of the +—+-clamps,’* seen in block P, and of the style and workman- 
ship of the masonry.” The column-ratio of 6:18, as well as the 
arrangement of the cella, point to an early date.” It is possible that 
the plan and foundation-walls are of an early date, say the sixth cen- 
tury, while the superstructure was later, of the fifth or even the fourth 
century. The layer of blackened earth which has been described points 
to some building which once stood on the site and was destroyed by 
fire. I will endeavor to show later that the superstructure, at least, 
dates from 427 B.C. 


16 Mitth. Athen, X1, p. 297. 

[The inclined plane may possibly have been used for processions arriving from 
the town (which would then lie mainly to the west or southwest of the temple) in 
order to ascend at the west end, divide into two bodies, and pass through the colon- 
nade on either side to the east entrance.—C. W.] 

15}—4-clamps were used, it is true, in the Choragic monument of Nikias at Athens 
(320-19 B. c.), while contemporaneous buildings at Olympia show the m— form 
(D6RPFELD in Miith. Athen, 1885, p. 227). The + shape, however, was in general 
use throughout the fifth century, and is characteristic of the work of the best period. 

19 Dr. DORPFELD, judging from my description, notes, and drawings, expresses the 
opinion that the outer walls were of the sixth or fifth century B. c., and that the 
inner walls might be as late as the fourth century, but were probably earlier. 

20 Cf. Temple C at Selinous (6:17) about 600 B.c., and the Heraion at Olympia 
(6:16). [The newer temple at Lokroi (6:17 columns), also with very deep pro- 
naos and opisthodomos, is probably not older than the middle of the fifth century.— 
a. We 
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Now for the identification of our temple, and of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Fortunately our range of selection is very 
narrow, only four temples, these of Hera, Athena Areia, Eleusinian 
Demeter, and Artemis Eukleia, being mentioned by the ancient writers 
as existing at Plataia. Pausanias (1x. 2) mentions an altar to Zeus 
Eleutherios, but there seems to have been no temple to him. He also 
speaks of a heroon to the nymph Plataia (/oc. cit.), apparently a small 
chapel, as he does not describe it. Herodotos,” Thukydides* and 
Plutarch * mention a heroon of Androkrates ; but this lay near the 
fountain Gargaphia, in the plain, twenty stades from the city. The 
temple of the Eleusinian Demeter ™ also lay at a distance from the city, 
on the mountain-slope near a spot called Argiopios ; and so our choice 
lies between Hera, Athena, and Artemis. The temple of Artemis is 
mentioned only onee, by Plutarch,” and, as Pausanias does not speak 
of it, it may be safely assumed that it was small or of little import- 
ance. Of the temple to Athena, we learn from Pausanias * and Plut- 
arch * that it was erected at a cost of eighty talents out of the Plateeans’ 
share of the booty from the battle in 479 B.c, that it contained an 
acrolithie statue of Athena by Pheidias, and that it was adorned with 
paintings by Polygnotos. Herodotos, strange to sav, makes no mention 
of it, though he goes into great detail about the division of the spoil. 

Of the Heraion we fortunately have fuller information. _ It is first 
mentioned at the time of the battle in 479 B. c., when the left wing 
of the Greek army, falling back in some disorder from the spring 
Gargaphia, retreated toward the city and took up their stand in front 
of the sacred precinct of Hera,® which, according to Herodotos, “ lay 
before the city ” tis Pausanias, the Spartan general of 
the allied forces, who was stationed at Argiopios, near the temple of 
Demeter, looked toward the Heraion and prayed to the goddess when 
the sacrifices continued unfavorable.” We next hear of it in Thuky- 
dides (111. 68), who relates how, after the close of the siege of Plataia, 
(427 B. c.), when the Thebans had razed the city about a year later, 
they first built an inn («ataywyov), 200 feet square, near the Heraion, 
made and dedicated couches to Hera, and built in her honor a “stone 


Herop., rx. 25. THUK., m1. 24. Vita Aristid., Xt. 
* Hierop., rx. 57; Pxvt., loc. cit. Cf. Mr. Hunt’s paper in AJA, v1, pp. 463-75. 
Piut., Vita Aristid., xx. 

Paus., 1x. 4. Pret., Vita Aristid., xx. 

Herop., rx. 52. Herop., 1x. 61; Vita Aristid., xvi. 
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temple of a hundred feet” AiOwov). Pausanias 
(1x. 2), writing in the second century A. D., says that it is well worth 
seeing on account of its size and the beauty of its statues, of which 
he mentions two by Praxiteles, and one by Kallimachos. 

We can now compare our observed facts with the statements of the 
above mentioned writers, and form an opinion whether we have here 
a temple of Hera or one of Athena. There is, of course, the alterna- 
tive that our temple was dedicated to some other divinity, not men- 
tioned by the Greek authors ; but, as the remains show that the temple 
was a large one and in a commanding position, this supposition may 
be safely dismissed. All the evidence seems to point to identification 
with the Heraion, the largest and most important temple at Plataia. 
In the first place, there is no evidence either for or (directly) against 
identification with the temple of Athena, with regard to which our 
information is scanty and not precise ; so we may exclude this temple 
and confine our discussion to the Heraion. 

To start with the position, we find that the site of our temple agrees 
well with the words of Herodotos, rpo ts 7éXx0s, and also with the 
description of Pausanias, who speaks of it as if it were inside the city 
when he saw it. Judging from the remains of the city-walls,” we 
know that at the time of the great battle the city of Plataia lay.at the 
upper, i. ¢., the southern, end of the plateau, and that it occupied only 
a small area is shown by the fact that during the siege in 427 B.c. a 
force of 480 men was sufficient to hold the city." This being the case, 
the town would slope down toward the broad end of the plateau and 
face the north, so that the preposition zpo is the natural one to use of 
a building situated as is the newly discovered one. By the time of 
Pausanias, however, the town had grown down the slope, and, as shown 
by the walls, probably occupied most of the space to the north of the 
upper cross-wall,” the newly discovered wall being apparently the 
northern limit of the city at this time; so that, when Pausanias saw 
the town, our temple must have lain inside the city-walls, just as he 
speaks of it. 

The incident of the retreat.of the left wing of the Greeks from the 
fountain of Gargaphia toward the city, also points to the identity of 
our building with the Heraion. As related by Herodotos, the Greeks 
intended to fall back from Gargaphia upon the so-called Island, which 


® Cf. paper by the author in JouRNAL, vol. v1, No. 4. 
3 THUK., 11. 78. 32 Cf. MAP, AJA, vol. VI, PLATE XXIII. 
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lay in front of the city, but, taking fright at the Persian cavalry, they 
fled toward the city itself and halted at the Heraion. Now the road 
to Thebes, leading past or near the “ Island,” would probably be crossed 
by the retreating Greeks, and would be the most natural route to take 
back to the town, marching upon it being much easier and quicker than 
in the heavy fields on either side. Then, as mentioned above, there 
is a gentle ascent to the plateau between V and W, and straight across 
the path of the advancing body of men stretches the moderately high 
and steep slope of the temple-terrace, enough to check their onward 
rush. The sanctity of the spot would appeal to them as a protection, 
and on the plateau just below the site of our temple they would natur- 
ally halt, under the shadow of the sanctuary of the great goddess of the 
Platzans. A glance at the map of Plataia will make the position clear. 

It may also be brought forward, in support of our view, that the 
temple in question would be visible from the spot fixed upon by Mr. 
Hunt as the site of the temple of Demeter. This argument is of no 
great weight, as Pausanias perhaps looked only toward the Heraion. 
The roof of it would probably be visible to him, or enough of it to 
give him an idea of where it lay. 

The small clay figurine may be a votive copy of the seated statue 
of Hera by Kallimachos which was known as the “ Bride.” * Hera, 
as the bride of Zeus, is commonly represented with a veil, and the 
figurine has a veil over her head. We know that Hera was the chief 
goddess of Plataia, and that our temple was an important one is shown 
by its size alone, since it is larger than the Temple of Apollo at Bassze, 
or the Heraion at Olympia. The coin of Licinius also goes to show 
that our temple was standing in his time and hence must have been 
seen by Pausanias. All these facts being taken into account, the con- 
clusion that we have here the Heraion is a very natural one. 

There is, however, another line of argument which points to the 
same conclusions with reference both to the date of erection and 
to the builders of our temple. This is based on what Thukydides 
says of the action of the Thebans after the close of the siege of 
Plataia, in 427 B.c. On the Map of Plataia there appears, on the 
level surface of the plateau just below our temple, a spot marked 
Agora, where there is a wall, 31.80 m. long, with about eight piers 
in the same line. This wall and the piers are of the Roman period 
and built in opus incertum, of rubble and mortar. This was probably 


33 PAUSANIAS, IX. 2. 3. 
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the Agora of the Roman town, and it seems probable that it was built 
on the site of the old cataywyor, erected by the Thebans for the 
“reception of those who might come to worship at the temple of 
Juno,” “and who would have no accomodations after the destruction 
of the city. Such a building, the resort of pilgrims and merchants, 
would naturally become, in course of time, the commercial centre of 


the new-built city, and might well be replaced by the Roman Agora. 
If this is indeed the case, our temple is undoubtedly the Heraion ; 


and we have further evidence to the same effect in the layer of black- 


ened earth, which proves that an earlier building once existed on the 


site. This earlier building may have been destroyed by the Persians, 


before the battle of Salamis, or perhaps by the Thebans, though it 
is unlikely that they would have burned a temple of Hera.” It seems 
hardly probable, however, that they would build a new temple ; though 
they may perhaps have pulled down the old structure to replace it by 
one more splendid. The plan in its disposition is evidently pre-Per- 
sian ; and it may very well be that the Thebans used the old founda- 


tions, and made a new superstructure of marble, which would accord 


with the use of the word Xi@iwor. 
We get further confirmation of this view from a consideration of 


the word éxatou7rodos and an examination of the dimensions of our 
temple. It is well known that the naos of the Athenian temple of 
Athena was called Hekatompedon from its length of 100 Attie feet, 
without counting the end walls, one Attic foot corresponding to 0.308 
metre. Adding the lengths of the compartments Q, R, S, 7, and the 
walls C, D, E (leaving out the walls B, F), in the plan of our temple, 


we get a length of 35.30 m., only 4.50 m. longer than the 30.80 m. 


required. The difference is not great, and it is very probable that the 


36 


term was used merely as an approximation. 
All the facts and arguments thus seem to point to the conclusion 


that the newly discovered temple is the famous Heraion, and that it 
was built by the Thebans in the year 426-5, after the destruction of 
This being the case, the statue 


an earlier temple on the same site. 


34 ARNOLD, Note to Thuc., 111. 68. 
* Tf they did, the new temple and the dedicatory couches may be considered as 
offerings in expiation. 

*° [From the east side of wall £ to the columns at B is a length of 30 m., which is 
very close to that of the Athenian Hekatompedon. If this view is adopted, it is 
probable that the chamber S opened into the cella 2, as at Segesta.—C. W.] 
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of Rhea by Praxiteles would have stood in the chamber Q, the pro- 
naos, while the large statue of Hera would have been at the west end 
of the naos, R. The seated statue of Hera, by Kallimachos, may also 
have stood in the same room, or may possibly have been in S or T. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no inscription was found to settle 
the matter beyond all cavil ; and further excavation on the site might 
yield something of importance. 

Henry S. WasHINGTON. 
Venice, 
September 17, 1891. 
APPENDIX. 


A few objects of slight importance were brought to light during 
the excavations which do not affect the main subject of interest. 

In the excavations last year and also this year, there were found at 
Church I several (about half a dozen) small stone implements or tools. 
They are of a very light brown, translucent, obsidian, of a long, blade- 
like shape, pointed at one end, with an obtuse triangular section, and 
bent slightly convex toward the apex. In length they are 0.05-6 m., 
in breadth about 0.05 m., and in thickness (apex to base of section) 
about 0.02 m. As they are too slender for cutting- or scraping-blades, 
the only obvious explanation seems to be that they were arrow- 
heads, though their slight curvature would apparently be a disadvant- 
age. Some specimens are among the small articles in the so-called 
museum at Kokla. 

One of my workmen pointed out to me an inscription which he 
had uncovered earlier in the spring when ploughing a small field at 
Church VII. It is on the flat face of a block of white marble, 0.67 
m. long. by 0.30 m. high, which is apparently the dripstone of an 
Ionic entablature, with the egg-and-dart and reel-and-bead mouldings 
above. The inscription, in letters 0.02 m. high, of the second century 
A. D., is complete in the beginning, but ends with the broken stone at 
the right. It runsas follows: ROATETTICK AIONYCOA@POCTC, 
which may be read: ¥ ‘O &y(cos) Avovvewdopos tol ito 
avé@nxev]|. “The holy bishop Dionysodoros dedicated this.” The 
inscription is evidently very much later than the dripstone, which is 
of very good workmanship. 

Several short inscriptions found last year may be inserted here, as 
they are still unpublished. 
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1. Broken slab of white marble 0.45 x 0.14 m., found at a ruined 
church above the Vergoutiani Spring where Mr. Hunt places the 
Temple of Demeter. Letters about 0.10 m. high. 


OCIWAYTWNKOIMHI: 


2. Fragment of late unfluted column of white marble, 0.24 m. high, 
0.15 m. through, at a small ruined chapel of St. Demetrios, east of the 
plateau. Letters about 0.02 m. high. 


CO/AT 
APTEM 
@1A0CO 


3. Fragment of slab, of white marble, 0.23 m. high, 0.15 m. wide 
and 0.05 m. thick. Letters 0.02 m. high. From the “theatre site.” 


NYMOE 
AQY 


Henry S. WASHINGTON. 
Venice, 
September 17, 1891. 
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Alée avé@nxar. 


Krew ypvo[a] ur a Avoirra 


diary Te T xpu| cour 
Nixapéra giddy, Ocoyita 
Nixapéra p 

5. diadny, [ Ed ]ruyis 
diarny, Kreoual xa 


Mita “Au 
Qcofora [ Jateva 
EZavbirra [8 ov 
10. Lwoiya 
Nautradiov 
éve| | 
Napradiov, X[v]ava 
15. Jere 
[ | ta 
v [lorv[ 
A 
"Avdp jouayn or 
20. Eve 
Ev 
[7 Naural dior 
Zl e]vEis wer 
E cov |} 
vwtidvov ral | 
Neixape[ ta] 
K Japdapn ow] 
30. | IL 
aida, Anunt[ pia] 
Mvacapya 
[K]locuia Xa[ radio] or dal ida] 
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AOXINHT 
‘AIAAOE 
QIAAHNAN 
IMOCAQIE 
COPHTQ 
‘IJPHTQ 
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*APAAM 
*PHEIMA 
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AAAMI 
AE= 
AA 
‘EN QIAAH 
AMQ 
OIAAHI AAIAA 
*EQNIE NYZIA AIAA 
TQAAIAAKOPHTQ AIAA 
TQTTY PAAAIAATTAPAMONAA NI TATPI 
ADA AAMTTAAA 
NEYTYXATYT® Q:oY 
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AAAIAI XI 
*OAY KAT 
IONY SIA 
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[S]aida Ge 
‘Oporois 
Kopnt@ 
Tecpox| pareca | 
or 
dvov 
H 
[K Jopnre 


n 
[ dia 


K 
@ a] 
X 
Joyita 
"16 Ja 
beF 
das 
ev @ 
p [A 
aida 
A Jewvis [ Aco yucia jaidsa 
daida, Kopnta jaida 
Zotipa Saidsa, [Ed ]ratpi[a] 
daida, Pirokéva Pirotis jada, 


“Aynots Nixacis w[R]ov- 
a 


. keharny, Llavappw évddia S00,’ APnvod@pa 


E]iBovra apyvpav, Kapdapn daiéda, . . v LoBapov 

€|v@dia dv0, Xvpa Saida, daidas [Said]a, Aacdiyn 
[S]aida, Erevbepis Aal TUTrOV, 
Saidas révre, Aadvis Saida, Erwixa daida, Aynoi[s 
8 jaida, Kopnta daiba, Zev&is Ovacipa Avovucia 
aida, Aapodixa axaph ypvcobv, Krewpn Saidsa.... 
K daida, Mvacixreca dail da 
ra abtijs, Saida, Mapapova daida, 
[8a]ida, Saida, Pirokevis épwricx| ov], 

[Bo ]uxedaras, "Ipis rivaxa 
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The stone bearing the inseription here published was found by Dr. 
Waldstein in March 1890, covering, with another stone which con- 
tained a part of the Edict of Diocletian relating to prices, a grave 
adjoining the wall of a Byzantine church near the southeast part of 
the old city-wall of Plataia. The church is marked vi—v on the map 
showing the field of excavations by the #merican School (vol. v1, pl. 
xx). The slab is of coarse-grained marble, probably of island 
origin. The space covered by the inscription is 0.85 m. long and 
0.38 m. broad at the top, widening out to about 0.41 m. at the bottom. 
The stone is finished at the top with a series of mouldings, curved 
and plain, surmounted by five projecting serrations. It is broken 
obliquely across from the third line on the right to the fifteenth line 
on the left. 

It was found lying with the inscribed side downward, but must at 
some time have been very much exposed to wear, either from footsteps 
or from falling water, so that the inscription is nearly all obliterated 
bevond recovery. About 12 lines at the bottom may be read almost 
entirely. Besides this a narrow strip along the left side yields some- 
thing in nearly every one of the 77 lines which appear on the stone. 
On the right, we get very little from line 3 to line 58. But for a small 
fragment found near the main slab, containing an inscribed surface 
about as large as the palm of the hand, it might have been difficult 
to determine just how many lines the inscription contained. This 
fragment shows the concluding word of the inscription. 

After the heading, AIAE ANE@HKAN, comesa list of female names, 
followed in nearly every case by a single offering, but in several cases 
by two offerings not connected by a conjunction. The letters are 7 
millimetres high, those ofthe heading 9 millimetres. We are able tosee, 
with tolerable certainty, that the stone-cutter has arranged his letters 
so that every line begins with the beginning of a word, except that 
Bovxedaryy is divided at the end of litie 64. As each part of this 
word made an intelligible unit by itself, this was probably not felt to 
be a deviation from the principle adopted. Controlled by this prin- 
ciple, the stone-cutter sometimes brings his line to an end before reach- 
ing the edge of the stone. This appears to be the case in lines 60 and 
61. Line 68 is especially interesting. Here, besides stopping some- 
what short of the edge, he seems to have felt that he was going to fill 
out the space poorly and to have spread the word tvzov out of due 
proportion to the rest. On the other hand, in the next line he saw 
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himself getting near the end of the line with a good many letters still 
on his hands. He accordingly crowded them in, so.that the ninth 
letter from the end of that line stands under the first letter of tuzrov ; 
thus in equal spaces we have in one case five letters, and in the other 
nine. In the latter case the sigma of ’Ayncis is crowded nearly over 
the edge of the stone. A more marked case of irregularity, however, 
is seen on comparing the beginnings of the first and second lines. The 
stone-cutter appears to have started in the first line with letters of a 
somewhat smaller size than he liked, for in the second line 12 letters 
fill the space into which, in the first line, 18 are crowded. On account 
of these irregularities, it is difficult to tell just how many letters are 
to be supplied where the edge of the stone is chipped away. 

In spite of these irregularities, however, the inscription, where it is 
visible, has a general appearance of neatness and evenness. When 
viewed in various lights more letters may be made out than appears 
at first sight possible. Perhaps an eye practised in reading obscure 
inscriptions would elicit a few more words from the worn surface of 
the stone. What I have been able to make out is given below. 


NAMES. 


The inscription yields with reasonable certainty 62 names of women 
given without the father’s name. It consists, in fact, largely of names. 
But it is not for this reason devoid of interest. As Greek names are 
embodied thoughts, often highly poetical thoughts, a new name, in 
an inscription, with a meaning more or less transparent, makes some 
amends for a lack of matter of historical importance. 

In the following list they are arranged alphabetically : 


"Ayneais Ocoyita 
“A@nvodmpa Ocodora 

Jouwayn Evyita @colora 
[Ed ]rratpia "Ipus 

Aadixn Evrvya ra] 
[Ed ]rvyis Kapédaun 
Aaposixa Zevkis ya] 
Aadvis Zorvpa Kreoun 
Anunt[pia | “H8iLera] Krew 

Avovvaia Kopnta 


"Erevdepis [K Jocpia 
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Aaprpixa Nix 
[A Jewvis Eevoxpita 
Avointa ‘Oporois 
Mita ‘Ovacipa 
Mvacapya Ilavappo Pir0kéva 
Mvacixreva Tlapapova DiroFevis 
Moxivn TloXveacrn 
Nuixapéta LoBapov [X]oncipa 
Nixacis 


It is not my purpose to comment here on every one of these 62 
names. Most of them need no comment; names like "Apsotoxparera 
and YwoikXeva are toocommon. The first thing worth noticing in the 
list is, perhaps, that certain names recur quite frequently. Tlokvedorn 
appears five times, Kapdaun and Kopnre four times, Aynais and Nixa- 
péra three times, Aauw, Acovucia, Zevkis, Qeoyita, Kreoun, Nixacis, 
Hlavappo, Mapayova and twice. Unless the inscription records 
gifts extending over a long period, we must suppose five different Poly- 
kastes, and infer that the name was a favorite one at Plataia. 

One is at once struck with the Beeotian coloring of these names. 
Almost any Beeotian inscription containing a list of names affords 
some of those on this list. The one name, however, that is distinctively 
Beeotian is ‘Ovorqis, from a stem that is very conspicuous in Beeo- 
tian proper names. Homolois is the name of the gate of Thebes at 
which Amphiaraos made his attack (Aisch., Sept., 573), and the mas- 
culine form, “Oporwros, is a common epithet of Zeus in Boiotia.’ The 
two compounds with -y:ta, Edyira, “ good neighbor,” and @coyira 
* neighbor to the gods,” if not distinctively Beeotian names, are great 
favorites in Boiotia.? It is perhaps worthy of remark that Qcoyeirwr 
in Dem. xviul. 296 isa Theban. + 


1 AnrRens (De Dial. Aeol., p. 76) endorses the derivation of Suidas and Photios, 
who make this a lengthened form of Aeolic éuodos for duadds. It would then mean 
“the even one,” referring either to justice or to peaceableness. But this derivation 
is regarded as fanciful by MEIsrER (Griech. Dialekte, 1, p. 51). 

? Meister, Register zur Sammlung der griech. Dialekteninschrijten. The same list will 
perhaps show a recurrence frequent enough to be marked of such names as Zwrvpos, 
’Ovdeoimos, Mapduovos, all of which occur, the two latter more than once, in the short 
inscription from Thebes published by RANGABE, Antiq. hellén., No. 705. 
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As names that may be distinctively Beeotian, we may add tentatively : 
Kapddpn (see Meister, Boot. Inschr. Nachtrag, No. 499, in Collitz, 
Sammlung der griech. Dialekteninschriften), Mita (Meister, No. 506), 
Tlavapyo (Meister, No. 721), “ one who unites everybody.” Unusual 
names not appearing in Pape, Griech. Eigennamen, or in other lists 
which I have consulted, are: Aacdiyn, Kopnto, Aaumrpixa, Moxivn. 
Of these, Aacdiyn and Aayrpixa are Koseformen with the common 
Beeotian ending (see the Beeotian section in C7G, and Koumanoudes 
in ’"A@jvacov, Iv, 270 seq.). Moyivn is probably a Koseform also, 
with a different ending. The stems of this and Aacédiyn are difficult 
to make out. A guess at Aacdiyn would be “ my dear little torch” or 
“light.” Aapzpiya is evidently “my dear little shiner” or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Pape makes Kopynto from xopy. This would doubtless also be 
counted as a Koseform (see Fick, Griech. Personennamen, p. XXtt f.). 
The tau in this formation is perhaps employed after the analogy of so 
many forms with legitimate fau,as 
In Kreoun we have a Kose- 
form made by shortening KXeounda.* Thus we have here the two 
methods of making Aoseformen: (1) by addition of an ending («ya), 
as Johnnie for John ; (2) by shortening, as Will for William. 

Striking names and apparently not hackneyed, are: ‘Hvidéya, “ rein- 
holder,” a name of bad omen for a girl, an epithet of Hera at the sanc- 
tuary of Trophonios (Paus., 1x. 39. 4); Kooyia, “neat ;” Tapapova, 
“ steadfast ;” SoSapov, perhaps “magnificent,” Xpnoiyva, “ useful,” 
Zorvpa, spark” (very common in Boiotia). "Ovaciua, “delightful,” 
and Edrvya, “lucky,” are just as expressive, but have lost their new- 
ness. “Hédiera and @iriora are perhaps not open to this charge. 
*Erev@epis recalls the favorite epithet of Zeus and the festival EXev- 
Bépia, at Plataia (Paus., 1x. 2. 5 seq.). 


OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTION. 


The following is an alphabetical list of the offerings : vers, chain ; 
cord, ef. dupata Nvopeva (Anth. Gr., vu. 182) ; 
Bovxedary, cow-head or ox-head; little altar; dais, 
torch ; ring; év@diov, év@tior, évwridiov, earring ; épra, 
wool ; épwticxos, little love; fern, girdle, like ; Naptras, 


3 Tt may be that the full form KAcoujda was used in line 74. 
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Aaytradiov, torch; tablet; credavwpa, crown or wreath ; 
little column; tv7ros, relief; bowl; ta 
aurijs. 

For the explanation of many of these objects, see Homolle in Bull. 
de corr. hellén., V1 (1882) p. 108 seg. There are several here which 
strike us as unusual; such are: Swpicxos, Sais, Epia, 
épwrticKkos, But strangest of all is the offering 
ta “things at her command” (cf. Ar. Plut., 100, ta 
€uov), what she was wearing at the time, or something of the sort. This 
Heniocha “did what she could:” while others gave gold rings and 
silver girdles of their abundance, she, not wishing to be left out, gave 
of her poverty apparently some articles not specified. 

Of the objects mentioned, dais, although not occurring until line 
32, holds the first place in frequency, being mentioned twenty-nine 
times, and several of these mentions are of plural offerings. Once, 
in line 69, five daiSes are offered by one woman. Besides this, daiéa 
seems to shimmer throughout the bad parts of the stone where the eve 
sees something like AA AA, and again it would come in just right to 
fill out a line like 3, where we are dependent upon conjecture for the 
reading. Xapadcioy is mentioned ten times, once in the plural. A 
passage in Dikaiarchos (Miiller, Frag. Gr. Hist., vol. 1, p. 259) might 
lead us to suppose that this was a headband of the women, or a top- 
knot of the hair itself. Speaking of the Theban women, Dikaiarchos 
says: 7d tpiywua EavOov, avadedeuévoy péxpe Kopudhs: 
TOV éyywpiov But attractive as this sup- 
position might be, arraying Naywraédior, as it does, with the other 
articles of female dress, it is safer to take it to mean the same as 
ANaptras, Which occurs three times, and to take both in the sense of 
Sais* with possibly some difference of form indicated by the choice 
of a different word. These torch-offerings are thus very prominent 
in this inseription. In the part that is readable, the torch is men- 
tioned about as frequently as all the other objects put together. It 
is, of course, not surprising to find ¢saXyn coming next in order of 
frequency. There is hardly any list of temple-treasures in which the 
¢diaXax are not the most numerous of all the offerings. Perhaps in 
most lists ¢eaXae are as frequent as all other objects put together. 
Sixteen hundred ¢:aXac are mentioned in the treasure-lists of the 


* Cf. CLEMENS, Protr., 11. 22: Tas Aaurddas. 
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honor makes the torch-offering peculiarly prominent. 


with their offerings, among them the following : 


Sxotras... 
, 
OQxvO0a... waotvya, Saida: 


\ “4 , 
Epat@ apyoupiov. 


a good many times, 


> HoMOLLE, Buil. de corr. hellén., 1882, p. 108. 
° Cf. CIG, 2852; Le Bas, Voyage Archéologique, 111, No. 245 (Smyrna inscription), 
Tas Avxvias Tois Aaumadeiov occurs (CLA, 11, Nachtrag 682°) in an offer- 
ing to Demeter. Cy, also, Bull. de corr. hellén., 1882, p. 135. 
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Delian Apollo.’ This displacement of the dead» from the place of 


In the Kabeiroi inscription published in the Wittheilungen Athen, 
1890, p. 378 seq., we have a list of names of men and women together 


daida apyoupiay, Spaxpa Tpis 


This is the only inscription which I have been able to find con- 
taining dais as an offering, though Avyvos and Avyvia are not infre- 
quent.’ CIG, 1570, which gives an account of old offerings in the 
temple of Amphiaraos near Oropos, is also an analogous list, though 
of the articles on our list it names only the inevitable dead, and this 


The lists of temple-treasures published in the Corpus and the arche- 
ological periodicals naturally contain many of the objects here men- 
tioned. Omitting dead», as found nearly everywhere, the Parthenon 
lists (CTA, 642 seq.) contain: Ev@d.ov, Epta, 
mivak, ctédhavos; and for Boveedary» we have xpiov and 
The lists of Artemis Brauronia (C/A, 1, 751 seq.) 
contain, besides the old clothes: @vows, SaxtvAL0s, év@diov, Epra, 
atédhavos, The Asklepieion lists (CA, 1, 766 seg.) contain: 
SaxtvrL0s, Tivak, créhavos, ; also objects bound with a golden 
and objects év or mpos The lists of the Delian Apollo 
(Bull. de cori, hellén., 1882, pp. 1-167) contain: 
Aautras, ctéhavos and Analogous to dais is, 
perhaps, even appear also objects with aducecs, 
also Bovxedadia and alerod The Eleusis lists 
1888, p. 42 seq.) contain: 
gdavos. CIA, u, Nachtrag 682° has and also 
The silver-inventory of Amphiaraos (E@yepis “Apx., 1889, p. 1 
seq.) has, besides Swpuioxos several times, as well as 
Tov oredavov, and objects with figures of "Epes on them. 
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Presumably the objects mentioned in the Platean inscription were 
mostly of gold and silver. The reason why the material is several 
times mentioned is, probably, that the object might otherwise have 
been understood to be of some other material ; e. y., a@arvov (line 1) 
might have been supposed to be a cord of ordinary fibre, albeit rich, 
had it not been stated that it was of gold. So of f@vy in line 66. 
The dedicator would not have wished the little column of line 72 to 
pass for a column of mere marble. daxtvAcoy (71) and évwridiov (15) 
are said to be of gold, thus leading to the suspicion that the other 
rings and earring$ were of silver. 


TO WHAT DIVINITY WERE THESE OFFERINGS MADE ? 


It is of course not surprising that the name of the divinity should 
be omitted. The stone was set up in the consecrated precinct, so that 
there could be no mistake on that point. There was at that time no 
thought of the perplexity of the future archeologist who should find 
the stone amid new surroundings with no means of determining its 
provenience.’ There are, however, certain materials for a probable 
solution of the problem, though they hardly afford a complete demon- 
stration. The fact that the dedicators are all women points to some 
female divinity. Among the offerings there are at least two* which 
are out of the common run of offerings such as appear in most 
temple-inventories, and which, while they demand an explanation why 
they were offered, afford at the same time the materials for an answer 
to our question. The first is Soveedady, which is mentioned twice. 
The cow-heads found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai may be taken, 
as understood by him, to be an offering to Hera, as patron goddess of 
the city. This is a very natural offering to the ancient moon-god- 
dess, but the difficulty, with the supposition of Hera, is to account 
for the torch. This also might be thought to bea not unnatural offer- 
ing to the goddess who presided over marriage. On the Io vase in 
the Berlin Museum, the image of Hera is represented as holding in 


* Most of the offerings at Delos are without the name of Apollo. The Athenians 
had no need to state that their stoa at Delphi was dedicated to Apollo. 

Sépwrickos, Bwuloxos, and orvAidiov, not to mention some other objects, are also 
peculiar; but they occur only once. 

® ScHLIEMANN, Mycenae, p. 218. Cuts are also given on pp. 216-18 of the splendid 
silver cow-head with gold horns, and of the smaller ones of thin gold plate with axes 
between the horns. The large head in question seems certainly more like a bull-head. 
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one hand a torch and in the other a bow.” But it must be confessed 
that neither in literature nor in the extant monuments of art do 
torches appear as a characteristic attribute of Hera, and there is very 
little reason to suppose that any such offering was ever made to her. 
Probably we should then give up the idea of associating this stone 
with the temple of Hera which is prominently mentioned by Hero- 
dotos in his account of the battle of Plataia." 

There are, however, of the greater goddesses two who are always 
thought of as the torch-bearing divinities, Demeter” and Artemis. 
This is not the place to multiply proofs on that point, but merely to 
consider which of these two might be the one to whom this particular 
offering of torches was made. We have seen that the torch is here the 
distinguishing object, dais and Nayzraéuov, having the place of honor 
occupied in the Asklepieion lists by 6¢idvov and Spaxovriov. To one 
or the other of these two goddesses, then, it is natural to refer the 
offering. It is true that we do not find elsewhere explicit mention of 
the offering of a dais to either of them, but only to the Kabeiroi. 
We feel that this is simply surprising, and, if we had the slightest 
indication that elsewhere to either of these goddesses both a torch and 
a Soveedhary were offered, we should think it almost a demonstration 
that that goddess was the one here honored. 

Now both these goddesses had sanctuaries in Plataia. That of 
Demeter is mentioned by Herodotos (1x. 65), Plutarch (Arist., x1) and 
Pausanias (1x. 4. 2). It was outside the wall, and the battle with 
the Persians raged around it. Plutarch alone (Avist., xx) mentions 
the sanctuary of Artemis. After telling the story of the swift mes- 
senger to Delphi, who died at the end of his journey and was buried 
in the precinct of Artemis Eukleia, he adds: ‘“ Most people call 
Eukleia Artemis, and regard her as such ; but some say that she was 
the daughter of Herakles and Myrto, the daughter of Menoitios and 
sister of Patroklos, and that having died a virgin she has honors 
among the Beeotians and Locrians. For there is an altar and an 


10 OvERBECK, Kunstmythologie, pl. vu. These objects, not being usual attributes 
of Hera, may be explained as given her in her capacity of Eilithyia. See PRELLER, 
Gr. Myth., 4th edit., p. 172, note. 

‘yx, 52,61. More recent excavations conducted by Mr. Washington have laid 
bare the foundations of a building which may prove to be the Heraion. 

12Tf Persephone, whose attribute is a torch, was worshipped at Plataia, it would 
naturally be in subordination to Demeter. 
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image of her established in every agora, and brides and bridegrooms 
sacrifice to her before marriage.” 

The torch would then here be a natural offering to Artemis, even 
if we found no mention of it in connection with her. But, as in the 
case of Hera the torch was the difficulty, so in the case of Artemis it 
is the Bovxedary ; though, even on this score, she is not to be sum- 
marily ruled out. Her epithet ravpo7roXos is at least suggestive. The 
story of Iphigeneia bringing her image from the Tauri is perhaps a 
Euripidean form of a myth connecting Artemis with some forgotten 
bull-eult. Diodoros (xvi. 4) and Livy (xuiv. 44) speak of the 
worship of Artemis tavpotoXos at Amphipolis ; and, what is highly 
interesting, coins of Amphipolis show a female figure riding on a bull."® 
Perhaps it is more than an accident that a vase of the Phalerie type in 
the Polytechnikon at Athens (No. 5839) has, by the side of a so-called 
Persian Artemis, a SovxedaX,y filling a little space which according to 
the artist’s taste ought not to be left empty. 

But, after all, these attempts to connect Artemis with the Soucedar+) 
seem a little forced. Further light may come ; but, in the meantime, 
the way seems cleared for the claims of Demeter. One’s first thought, 
in connection with such a profusion of torches, is of Demeter, and in 
her case we find the slight indication which we seek, which makes us 
willing to believe that it was she rather than Artemis to whom these 
offerings were made. In the chapel of St. Zachariah at Eleusis are 
two gigantic torches, probably set up at Eleusis in honor of the god- 
dess. We may say then that, if we have not found the name for 
which we were searching, we have at least found the thing. Further- 
more, Karl Bétticher '' identifies two reliefs, one found at Athens and 
the other at Eleusis, with the cornices of the altars of Demeter, one in 
the Eleusinion at Athens and the other at Eleusis. Both these reliefs 
contain the torch and the Boveedady combined. This is the slight 
hint that we have been seeking. Here is a connection of the two dis- 
tinetive objects of our list. If these reliefs are of Roman times they 

'3STEPHANI, Comple rendu, 1866, p. 102 seq., gives a list of such coins for Amphi- 
polis and adjacent parts of Macedonia, as well as some other places. He thinks that, 
wherever we have a woman riding upon a bull with no water indicated, we have not 
Europa but Artemis tavporéAos, who is one form of the Pheenician Astarte. 

'* Philologus, vol. Xxu1, p. 385 seq.; vol. XXIV, p. 227 seg. The Athenian relief is 
now built into the old, small metropolis church, adjacent to the new cathedral. 

4 This suggestion falls short of a demonstration, because this relief is not an offer- 
ing. The ox-head is a not unusual architectural ornament, and it may be that only 
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are not, for that reason, too late to be put in evidence. Eleusis was 
a home of conservatism. The old customs were maintained under the 
Roman sway. 

DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION, 


The inscription can hardly be earlier than 200 B. c., judging from 
numerous signs: (1) The dialect is an approach to the «ow in some 
of the names, e. g., Anuntpia and Tlodvedern. (2) The forms of the 
letters have nothing antique about them. The use of apices cannot 
go much, if at all, back of 200 B.c. The alpha with the broken hori- 
zontal bar also cannot precede this date."® (3) The custom of dividing 
by syllables at the end of a line is a late one, not introduced at Athens 
until about 200 B. ¢., as may be seen by a glance at the Corpus. (4) 
The trace of iotacism in Tecwoxpareca argues, though it does not prove,” 
about the same date-limit. 

The next thing is to get an approximate date below which the in- 
scription cannot well be put. This is a matter in which it is more 
difficult to speak positively. But the following considerations may be 
adduced: (1) The names nearly all retain the Boeotian form in the end- 
ings. Aayw, Aapodixa, Ovacipa, Aynois, retain the alpha in the 
body of the word. This could not have been the case after 100 B. c., 
when the «oy had extended, with its levelling influences, to every 
place in the Greek world. (2) A comparison of the forms of the letters 
with those of Athenian inscriptions would seem to put this inscription 
in the first half of the second century B. c."* 

It is doubtful whether the close relations that existed between 
Athens and Plataia before the Peloponnesian War survived the nu- 


the torch is significant. Even the torch on the Eleusis relief looks doubtful. Bétti- 
cher regards the objects in question as unlighted torches bound with myrtle leaves. 
He calls attention to the almost complete similarity of the two reliefs in their general 
arrangement, and argues from the certainty that the Athenian relief shows torches to 
the conclusion that the objects on the Eleusis relief must be torches also. The Eleusis 
relief has the better example of a Bovxepadn. 

© But for one of the alphas in the heading, one might hardly notice that the broken- ! 
barred alpha is really present. The letters in the rest of the inscription are so dimi- j 
nutive as hardly to make the break perceptible. Still when one’s attention is called 
to the matter one sees that the middle of the bar is in nearly every case lower than 
the ends. 

1” MEISTERHANS, Gram. der attisch. Inschr., p. 38. 

8 Tt seems to be considerably older than CIA, 11, 455, 460, which fall probably in 
the second half of the second century, and somewhat older than No. 454, which falls 
at about the middle of that century. 
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merous destructions of Plataia and the centralizing influence of the 
Beeotian League. The Plataia that followed the battle of Chaironeia 
was largely a Macedonian creation. Yet the loss of a special tie be- 
tween the two cities was more than made good by the general influence 
of Athens, which was no longer hemmed in by the borders of small 
adjacent states. The influence of Athenian custom was at this time 
probably strong enough to make Beeotian writing, as well as Beeotian 
spelling, a pretty good mirror of the Attic. 

Of single letters, besides the a/pha already mentioned, the most dis- 
tinctive are I (£), 6, K,0, T7,Q" Any one of these peculiar forms, 
i. e., the rectangular zeta, the small theta, omicron, and omega, the kappa 
with short oblique lines, and pi with shorter right-hand limb, might 
continue into the first century B.c. But it is doubtful whether all of 
them combined could come down far into the second century. Our 
judgment as to date must always be guided more by the total impres- 
sion than by isolated peculiarities. 

There are certain contrarieties in our inscription which are worth 
noting in their entirety, because, if we noted only one class of phe- 
nomena to the exclusion of others, we might be misled as to the age : 
(1) Maye has an ancient look, but Anunrpia looks quite the reverse. 
(2) @cofora must be old, one would think ; for Boiotia cannot have 
retained the zefa for delta, which it had in common with Elis 
(Meister, Gr. Dial., p. 264), after the pressing in of the cowy. But 
we have also @eodora. (3) "Aynais seems old if we look at the alpha, 
but for » we should in Beeotian of any early date have ev.” (4) a final 
and » final balance each other. (5) The form of the letters A, M, =, 
point to a late date, but the small © and © with K and T cause one to hesi- 
tate. There is also the antique-looking yera in Edyira and @ecoyita,” 
against which we have nothing in particular to set as an antithesis. 

All these indications, when properly balanced, seem to put our in- 
scription in the time when Greece, under the influence of Macedonian 
military and political preponderance and of Athenian literary traditions, 
was losing its provincialism, and when local peculiarities of dialect were 
being crowded into nooks and corners. A good analogy to this inscrip- 


'*Y is the only letter which does not occur. 

20 "Ayelois in the Thespian inscription published by JonaANNEs ScuMrpr, in 
Mitth. Athen, v, p. 130; ’Ayelourros, Keri, Zur Syll. Inserip. Beot., in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 4*€ Supp. Band., p. 521. 

| Boecku, CIG, vol. 1, p. 723. 
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tion is afforded by the Silver-Inventory of Oropos, published in the 
"Ednpepis "Apxyavoroyixy, 1889, p. 1 seg., which B. Keil (in Hermes, 
1890, p. 608) does not hesitate, in spite of iotacisms like ec for 7, to 
put at about 200 B.c. In its iotacism and its vacillation between a 
and », our inscription is very much like the Nikareta inscription found 
at Orchomenos,” which has Nixapéra and Nixapérn indiscriminately. 
In the matter of form, too, if we removed the apices from our inscrip- 
tion, we should have a remarkable resemblance in the letters to the 
Nikareta inscription, which is dated by Foucart 220-192 B.c., and 
by Meister 223-197 B. c. 
Rurvus B. RicHarpson. 


** Published by Foucart, Bull. de corr. hellén., 111, p. 459 seq., Iv, p.1 seq. Of. MEIs- 
TER in Cotiirz, Sammlung der griech. Dialekt-Inschriften. 
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ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA’S ASSUMPTION OF THE 
VIRGIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


[Prares XXII, XXIII.) 


This beautiful altar-piece came into the possession of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in 1882. It was purchased through the late James Jack- 
son Jarves of Florence, who represented it to be a Luca della Robbia 
which once adorned the private chapel of the Duke of Piombino. It 
has not hitherto been reproduced or carefully described. 

Having occasion to examine photographs of the works of Luca, of 
Andrea, and of Giovanni della Robbia, I soon recognized in this monu- 
ment unmistakable signs of the hand of Andrea, This opinion was 
strengthened on finding that a similar attribution had been made by 
Cavallucci and Molinier in their volume upon the Della Robbia (p. 

#283), and became a conviction when I examined the monument itself 
and the valuable collection of Renaissance photographs which Mr. E. 

~ D, Adams has recently presented to the Museum. An examination of 
the altar-piece reveals the fact that, at some time in its history, 'it had 
received considerable injury and that portions had been not merely re- 
paired but replaced. Thus, the Virgin’s head and hands, the head of 
one of the cherubs, the heads of the three monkish saints, and portions 
of at least four feet, are quite modern. Even where minor injuries had 
been received, mere abrasions of the enamel, the monument had been 
most brutally doctored for sale by the use of white lead, which was 
smeared in large masses over the surface. The greater portion of the 
monument, however, has remained untouched, and traces of its once 
brilliant coloring in matters of detail still remain (PLATE Xx). 

The Framework.—Total height, 118} inches; width, at centre of 
architrave, 80 inches. The base, which probably constituted the cor- 
nice of a predella, measures, upper length, 88 inches ; lower length, 
804 inches ; height, 5} inches; and consists of four blocks with four 
ornamental mouldings. The pilasters, with capital and base, measure 
653 inches in height ; capital, 8} inches; shaft, 53} inches ; base, 44 
inches. The bases are richly ornamented upon the scotia as well as 
upon the tores. The shaft is decorated with a graceful floral design 
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less conventional in character than upon similar altar-pieces attributed 
to Andrea. The same design is used for both pilasters ; but, owing 
to a defect in the baking or to a modification of the scheme of propor- 
tions, the two lower blocks of each pilaster are not precisely similar. 
As a consequence, the design terminates differently at the capital, and 
is not enclosed at the top by the flat fillet as in other similar works. 
Traces of gold remain upon the egg-and-dart ornament of the left 
pilaster. The architrave is 5 inches high, was made in four blocks and 
consists of two fasciae surmounted by a Lesbian cyma. It is decorated 
with a twisted band, an astragal and heart-leaf ornament. Traces of 
gold remain upon the two lower mouldings. The cherub-frieze is six 
inches high, and is constructed of six blocks neatly joined together. 
The frieze ends abruptly on both sides without architectural frame- 
work. The cherub-heads project from a background of dark-blue, 
and though delicately modelled in all details were made more striking 
by the use of color. The irises of the eyes are copper colored, and 
the pupils dark-brown. The upper and lower eyelashes are marked 
with blue. These colors were applied before burning and remain dis- 
tinct. The details of the hair and wings were brought out by the 
use of red and brown paint applied after the burning, and remain 
only in traces. The glories about the cherub-heads were probably 
gilded : no color was applied to the faces. The sculptured tympanum, 
containing two angels bearing the Virgins’ crown, is skillfully con- 
structed of six pieces. The ground is colored dark-blue beneath the 
glaze. Traces of color are found upon the angels’ eyes, hair, wings, 
also upon the collars and borders of their robes and upon the hang- 
ing bands. The angels’ wings were modelled to the minutest detail, 
and nevertheless seem to have been brilliantly painted with red and 
gold. The jewelled crown was also painted. Even the inner circle 
of the crown was decorated with a very delicately incised scroll-work, 
which is invisible except upon close examination, and which could be 
made evident to the spectator only by the use of color. Traces of 
red and blue paint are also found on the framework of the tympanum 
and the rosettes and palmette at its crown. 

The Central Panel—The central panel, representing the Virgin ris- 
ing in a glory of angels in the presence of four saints, is constructed of 
more than thirty pieces, and forms very nearly a perfect square, measur- 
ing 65} inches in height, and 65] in breadth. The Virgin’s head and 
hands, and the head of the second cherub from the top to her right, are 
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modern. So also are the three uncovered heads of the standing saints, 
part of the right foot of the bishop and the three feet of the saints to 
the right. In regard to these portions which we call modern, it may 
be observed that the glaze is harder and has greater reflecting power 
than that of the rest of the monument, and is less pure, being speckled 
with extraneous matter. These modern heads are peculiar in being 
detached from their bodies, in having protruding eyeballs, blue irises 
and blue pupils, blue upper eyelids (instead of blue eyelashes), and 
short upper lips. They are, moreover, unparalleled in the works of the 
Della Robbia, are lacking in spiritual quality, and exhibit the anomaly 
of monks with unshaven heads ! 

This central panel exhibits a more polychromatic character than is 
usually attributed to the works of Andrea. The blue of the elliptical 
mandorla is lighter than the surrounding ground, the panels of the sar- 
cophagus are imitations of a green and of a dull-violet marble ; the 
leaves of the flowers on the Virgin’s sarcophagus are green, the centres 
of the roses and rosettes, the clasps and knobs of the book, and the let- 
tering on the disk held by one of the saints, are yellow. All of these 
colors are beneath the glaze and are permanent ; so is the coloring of 
the eyes of all the figures. In addition, we find traces of superficial 
coloring on the hair, wings, garments, and trumpets of the angels, upon 
the border of the Virgin’s robe, and upon the bishop’s mitre, crozier, 
hanging band, and the border of his garment.' 

The questions that arise most prominently in a study of this work 
are: (1) the recovery of the types of the four heads that have been de- 
stroved ; (2) the identification of the figures of the saints ; (3) the ques- 
tion of its authorship and date. 

Fortunately, there are other monuments by means of which the 
original character of this altar-piece may be more adequately re- 
stored. In the Chapel of the Madonna in the Cathedral at Arezzo, 
there is an Assumption’ in which we see precisely the same Virgin. 
This recovers a far more expressive and beautiful head for her figure 
in this altar-piece. Precisely the same S. Francesco, holding his cross 


‘From Broneniart, Traité des Arts céramiques, 1, p. 56, we learn that the white 
enamel consists of silica, 49.65; alumina, 15.50; chalk, 22.40; magnesia, 0.17; iron, 
3.70; carbonic acid and loss 8.58. The yellow is made from lead and antimony, the 
green from copper, and the dull-violet from manganese. 

? Described by Pasqui, La Cattedrale Aretina, p. 143; photographed by ALryaRI, 
No. 9411. 
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in the same way, is represented in a chapel of the church at La Verna.’ 


For the figure holding the disk, we find a close analogue in one of the 
altar-pieces in the same chapel at Arezzo. Though inferior in quality 
it preserves the same type. The praying monk I have not been able to 
restore with the same security. But, strangely enough, the same Vir- 
gin-chapel at Arezzo furnishes us with two figures of a praying saint, 
without distinctive attributes, in which we may recognize, not without 
some hesitation, the same individual that figures in our altar-piece. 
This figure appears in the retable representing the Trinity,’ and again 
under the organ-gallery by the side of the tablet representing the Vir- 
gin and Child. We select the former, since the saint here appears in 
connection with the same bishop represented on our altar-piece. These 
restorations, which are reproduced on PLATE XXIII, were selected from 
three separate collections of photographs, my search being directed 
merely to analogies of pose, attributes, drapery, and style of execution. 
It was not a little gratifying to discover that these analogous figures were 
found in a single chapel at Arezzo and in the neighboring church at 
La Verna, since, on several other grounds, I had already connected 
the monument with the same locality. 

With this clue, we may now proceed to the identification of the 
standing saints. The first on our left is not, as Cavallucci aftirms,’ 
S. Agostino, but 8S. Donato, the bishop of Arezzo. He appears upon 
both altar-pieces in the Virgin-chapel at Arezzo, where he may be iden- 
tified by the presence of the carnivorous beast who devoured him. In 
describing one of these altar-pieces, Vasari identifies this bishop as S. 
Donato.’ His identification in this instance could hardly fail to have 
been correct, as S. Donato was buried in the Cathedral under the high 
altar, which was figured with reliefs picturing the life of the martyr 
bishop. This altar attracted the notice of Vasari," and the reliefs were 
attributed by him to Giovanni Pisano. The same bishop may be re- 


et Mottnrer, Les Della Robbia, Catalogue No. 329; Cat. 
of Photos, No. 6031. 

0. ¢., No. 111; ALINARI, No. 9413. 

0.¢. No. 110; No. 9412. 

® Pasqul, o.¢., p. 143; No. 9410. 

* Les Della Robbia, p. 283. 

5 A painting of the martyrdom of 8. Donato, by Pietro Benvenuti in the Cathedral 
of Arezzo, is described by Pasqut, La Catt. Aret., pp. 106-108. 

VasarI, Vite, efc., edit. Milanesi, 1, p. 179. 

10 VASARI, 0. ¢., I, p. 310; ALINARI, Nos. 9389-9397. 
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cognized at La Verna in the grand altar-piece representing the Madonna 
della Cintola." This suggests to us that the retable in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum was originally designed for some church or monastery in 
this region in which 8. Donato, bishop of Arezzo, was regarded as 
patron saint. 

Near S. Donato stands 8. Francesco, who is clearly enough recog- 
nized by the stigmata in his hands and feet, by his wounded side and 
the cross he bears. He was a favorite subject with the Della Robbia,” 
who made many representations of him for Franciscan churches and 


monasteries. He is appropriately placed by the side of S. Donato,"* 
for was it not in the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo, in the lonely 
Alvernian mountains, that he received the stigmata," and founded one 
of the most important monasteries of his order? His position in the 
immediate presence of the risen Virgin is also most appropriate, of 
whom the gifted Thomas of Celano says: “ With unspeakable love 
did Franciscus regard the mother of Jesus, because she gave us the 
= Lord of Majesty for our brother; he paid her special songs of praise, 
| poured himself out to her in prayers and brought to her evidences of 
a love so full and deep that no human tongue can tell of it. But this 
- delights us most; he made her the Intercessor of the Order and placed 
i under her wings, for her everlasting guardianship, the sons whom he 
must leave behind.” The significant position given to S. Francesco 
in this monument suggests a connection with some Franciscan church 

a or monastery not far from Arezzo. 
: This supposition is strengthened by the observation that the other 
standing figures are both Franciscan monks, who have been canonized 
“ as saints. The first is undoubtedly S. Bernardino of Siena, who may 
be recognized from the tablet which he holds in his hand. He was 


NCAVALLUCCI, 0. ¢., No. 335; ALINARI, No. 6027. 
2 CAVALLUCCI mentions thirty-three representations of S. Francesco, viz., Cat. Nos. 
7, 55, 96, 108, 122, 132, 135, 139, 167, 168, 177, 187, 188, 199, 216, 222, 273, 304, 311, 
317, 319, 326, 329, 332, 335, 344, 345, 394, 444, 471, 473, 481. 
'SIn the Madonna della Cintola at La Verna, 8. Francesco appears in the same 
association. 
4 Mrs. JAMESON, Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 245. 
© Opera, vol. 11, 11, Cat. 127, p. 280; quoted in THoper, Franz von Assisi, p. 103, 
se '®Mrs. JAMESON, Legends, etc., p. 293; Lord Linpsay, Sketches of the History of 
a Christian Art, vol. 1, p. 147. Both Mrs. Jameson and Lord Lindsay describe these 
ai tablets as inscribed with the #% $; but in this monument the letters are plainly 
V HS, as also in the retable in the chapel of the Madonna del Soccorso in the Cathe- 
dral of Arezzo. Consequently, we suggest that they may refer to the Virgin as Virgo 
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a Franciscan of the strongest type, and is frequently represented in 
connection with S. Francesco in the sculptures of the Robbia school. 
He entered the order of the Observants when it was a small body, 
but such was the power of his preaching and the vigor of his dis- 
cipline that, on his death in 1444, the Observants counted 250 clois- 
ters. During the next half-century, this number was largely increased, 
both in and out of Italy. The chief Franciscan monasteries belonged 
to this order. §S, Bernardino is appropriately represented in the posi- 
tion of honor in this monument, not only because he was Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the powerful order of the Observants, but because of his close 
association with the Franciscan adoration of the Virgin. She had 
transformed his poor voice into a perfect organ, and he never ceased to 
be her advocate.” As in both altars in the chapel of the Madonna in 
the Cathedral of Arezzo, so here S. Bernardino is found in connection 
with S. Donato ; an indication that this altar-piece was, in all proba- 
bility, originally intended for some Observant Franciscan church in 
or near Arezzo." 

We are not so fortunate as to be able to identify the fourth saint. 
His attire indicates that he isa Franciscan. His folded hands and the 
rosary evince his humility and his adoration of the Virgin. For such 
qualities, as well as for his preaching and miraculous powers, was 8. 
Antonio of Padua revered. His jurisdiction as Provincial of Romagna 
extended to the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo. If we wish a 
more local saint, the inscription on the urn called i/ deposito di S, Sa- 
tivo in the Cathedral of Arezzo” will furnish us a long list of names. 
But which of these minor saints would have been placed with 8. Do- 
nato, 8S. Francesco, and S. Bernardino as a witness of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin ? 

Representations of the Assumption, found in ivories and manuscripts 
as early as the 1x to the x11 century,” figure prominently in Francis- 


Hominum Suceursor, aspecifically Franciscan conception emphasized by 8. Bernardino. 
Compare THope, Franz von Assisi, p. 477. If, however, we accept the V as a Y, the 
traditional interpretation may be preserved. The monogram then reads Yesus Homi- 
num Salvator. This rendering of the Greek monogram for | H C O VC is commonly 
attributed to S. Bernardino: see HutMr, Symbolism in Christian Art, pp. 51, 52. 
“Werzer u. WELTE, Kirchenlericon: art. Bernardhin von Siena, and Franciscan- 


erorden. 

® The foundation of the church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, just out of Arezzo, is 
attributed to S. Bernardino. 

19 Pasqut, La Catt. Aretina, pp. 115-17. 

20 ROHAULT DE FieuRY, La Sainte Vierge, pls. Lyin, 
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ean churches from the day when Cimabue established the type by his 
famous fresco representing the Virgin carried to Heaven in the presence 
of the Apostles for the choir of 8. Francesco at Assisi.” Such composi- 
tions were especially developed by the Sienese artists, and seem to have 
been carried to Arezzo by Pietro Lorenzetti in 1345. In the old Cathe- 
dral of S. Donato (Sta. Maria della Pieve), in a fresco on the vault of 
the apse, he seems to have modified the type by increasing the relative 
importance of the Apostles.” This fresco was so much admired as to 
have led to a painting for the high altar of the same church, in which 
the Virgin and Child were represented between S. John Baptist and 
S. Matthew on the one side, and 8. John Evangelist and S, Donato on 
the other.” We might expect, therefore, that the Della Robbia monu- 
ments of this neighborhood would have preserved this type.” 

We are now prepared to consider the question of the authorship and 
date of our altar-piece. It is hardly necessary to affirm that the monu- 
ment could not have been made by Luca della Robbia (1400-1482). 
The framework represents a stage too advanced in architectural deco- 
ration, the composition is too elaborate, the proportions too normal, the 
technical execution too far removed from the marble and bronze style 
that characterizes Luca’s productions even when he worked in terra- 
cotta. Besides, we do not know of another altar-piece or of a rep- 
resentation of the Assumption which can with certainty be attri- 
buted to Luca. Nor can we attribute it to Giovanni della Robbia 
(1469-1529): at least it cannot be classed with his polychromatic, 
rococco works of the sixteenth century, when all his important 
works were likely to be signed. However, when we bear in mind that 
the beautiful font in the sacristy of Sta. Maria Novella® in Florence 
is an authenticated work of Giovanni of the year 1497 ; and that it is 
equally well authenticated that Andrea himself in the year 1515 made 
a polychromatie and highly | paperen Presepio for the Hospice of Sta. 
Maria in pian di Mugnone ;* it is by no means an easy-matter to attri- 
bute a monument of this character to its rightful author. Nor do we 
gain much light if we inquire which of the two was more likely to have 
been employed to represent the Assumption ; for, in the Catalogue of 
Cavallucci and Molinier, where the attributions are in most instances 


THODE, 0. ¢., p. 472. AsARI, I, p. 474. AsARI, I, p. 475. 

*Such, in fact, is the case with the Madonna della Cintola at La Verna, and the 
altar representing the Madonna and Child in the Cathedral of Arezzo. 

VASARI, II, p. 193. V ASARI, I, p. 180. 
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carefully made, we find the Assumptions equally distributed between 
the two. These may be arranged as follows :— 


I. Assigned to Andrea and his atelier. 
1, ANDREA. 
(a) Tympanum from convent of Sta. Chiara. Academy, 
Florence. Catalogue No. 98. 
(6) Large Retable, La Verna. No. 335. 
(ce) Retable from Piombino. Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. No, 481. 
2. Attributed by others to ANDREA. 
(d) Retable. Brotherhood of S. Francesco, 8. Stefano a 
Campoli. No. 304. 
3. Atelier of ANDREA. 
(e) Portion of a Predella. Academy, Florence. No. 100. 
(f) Retable from Poggio Imperiale. S. Kensington Mu- 
seum. No. 384. 
II. Assigned to Giovanni and his atelier. 
1. GIOVANNI. 
(a) Large Tabernacle. Capuchin church, Barga. No. 132. 
(6) Large Tabernacle. Convent, Barga. No. 135. 
(c) Retable. 8. Silvestro, Pisa., No. 229. 
2. Attributed by others to GIOVANNI. 
(d) Retable. Citta di Castello. No. 162. 
(e) Medallion. Loggia of Hospitak, Ceppo. No. 235. 
3. Atelier of GIOVANNI. 
(f) Retable. Collegiate church, Fojano, in Valdichiana. 
No. 198. 
(g) Retable. Franciscan convent, Sta. Maria a Ripa. 
No. 319. 
IIT. Not assigned to either. 
1. Large relief. S. Bernardino, Aquila. No. 109. 
2. Tabernacle. Over door of a house, Poppi. No. 240. 
3. Retable. Parish church, Porrena. No. 244. 
4, Tympanum. San Giovanni. Oratory of the Virgin. No. 283. 
5. Retable. Church at Sta. Fiora nel Monte Amiata. No. 312. 
6. Large Relief. Spitzer Collection. No. 474. 


To this list we may add the organ-gallery relief in the Madonna- 
chapel, Arezzo Cathedral. 
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As the material is not before us for a critical review of the attribu- 
tions of Cavallucci and Molinier, we must attempt some other method 
of ascertaining the authorship of this monument. In his account 
of Luca della Robbia, Vasari makes special mention of the works of 
Andrea. He mentions the marble framework” for Spinelli’s paint- 
ing at S. Maria delle Grazie, just out of Arezzo; a retable for the 
chapel of Puccio di Magio* and a Cireumcision™ for the Bacci family 
in 8. Francesco, Arezzo ; a retable in Sta. Maria in Grado ™ and in the 
Compagnia della Trinita,” both in Arezzo; also many altar-pieces, 
not enumerated, in the church and other places of Sasso della V ernia.” 
Vasari’s testimony in attributing these monuments in and about Arezzo 
to Andrea has a peculiar value, since Arezzo was his native town, and 
his meeting, when a boy, with the aged Andrea made a deep impression 
upon his youthful mind.* Now it is these very monuments in the 
neighborhood of Arezzo that furnish us with strictly analogous com- 
positions,” containing figures of nearly identical treatment, and set in 
frameworks of precisely similar character.” We have already seen 
how completely we may restore the lost heads by means of others pre- 
served in the monuments of this region. There is scarcely another 
detail, which, if lost, might not be similarly restored. In the monu- 
ments from this district, we notice a singular absence of works attri- 
buted to either Luca or Giovanni. Andrea seems to have here enjoyed 
a monopoly, and that at a time, apparently, when he had attained the 
highest point in his artistic development. 

Is there any way by which we may reach a definite notion of the 
time when these beautiful works were executed? Unfortunately, the 
archives of Arezzo and La Verna, if they have anything to reveal, have 
not yet been published, so we must arrive at our conclusion by some less 


7 Cavauiucct, No. 114. 

** Probably the Virgin and Child altar-piece, removed to the Madonna-chapel of the 
Cathedral. See CAVALLUCCcI, p. 90, and No. 111. 

*° No longer preserved: see VASARI, II, p. 179, No. 2. 

No. 115. 

*Cavaxiucci, No. 110; now in Madonna-chapel of the Cathedral. 

Nos. 326-338. 33,V ASARI, J, p. 181. 

34 Compare the altar-piece of the Virgin and Child and the relief of the Assumption 
in the Madonna-chapel of the Cathedral at Arezzo; and especially the Madonna della 
Cintola at La Verna. 

35Compare the retable in the Campo Santo at Arezzo; the Annunciation and the 
Adoration reliefs at La Verna. 
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direct process. Weare informed by Dr. Bode® that the chapel for which 
the Annunciation and the Adoration of the Child at La Verna were made 
dates from the year 1479. As the figure of S. Francesco at La Verna, of 
which we have an exact replica on our altar-piece, was designed for a 
niche in the same chapel, we have thus afforded us an approximate date 
for our monument. If the retable at Berlin,” which comes from the 
region about Arezzo, be correctly assigned to the year 1470, then our 
altar-piece, which exhibits greater architectural and plastic ability, may 
well have been the product of Andrea’s activity when he had added 
ten years to his experience. At this time, Luca was an old man of 
eighty,and Giovanni a mere lad eleven years of age. We may with great 
security extend the period of Andrea’s labors for this region, since it is 
not until 1489 that we have a record of his labors elsewhere.* During 
the decade 1479-1489, we may believe were made many of the monu- 
ments with which he enriched the city of Arezzo and its neighborhood. 
During this period, the youthful Giovanni was segving his apprentice- 
ship and may have assisted his father in many an architectural frame- 
work, for in his first authenticated work, the beautiful font in the 
Sacristy at Sta. Maria Novella (1497), we find mouldings of an elabo- 
rate and highly decorated character resembling very closely those 
which surround Andrea’s altar-piece in New York. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton University. 


Nore.—The attribution of this altar-piece to Andrea leads us to 
assign to Andrea the following works as well: (1) The Assumption 
in the Madonna-chapel at Arezzo; (2) the S. Francesco at La Verna ; 
(3) the Virgin and Child altar-piece in the Madonna-chapel at Arezzo. 

The injury sustained by our monument seems to have been due to 
anti-Franciscan and especially to anti-Assumption prejudice. We 
may suppose this to have occurred after its removal from the region 
of Arezzo, since similar monuments in this locality have remained 
untouched. 


36 Jahrbuch d. k. pr. Kunstsammlungen, xvii, p. 207 ; Italienische Bildhauer d. Renais- 
sance, p. 81. 

* Bove, Beschreibung der Bildwerke der christlichen Epoche, p. 38. 

For the Opera of the Cathedral at Florence. The Archives at Pistoja (1505), 
Viterbo (1507-1508), and Pian di Mugnone (1515), witness his activity in various 
quarters. 
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fluvium, in dioecesi Theatina et Aprutio-citeriore in regno Neapolitano sita atque Ughello 


INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITALY 
sY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 


IV. MONASTERY OF ARBONA. 
[Prates XXIV, XXV.] 


The monastery of Arbona or Arabona in the Abruzzi is not one of 
the large Cistercian establishments, nor did it have an eventful his- 
tory ; but the period of its construction, and the indecision shown in its 
transitional architecture have given it a marked place in this series of 
monuments. Through the liberality of some citizens of the neighbor- 
ing city of Chieti, it was founded in 1208, and it received at once, in 
January of that year, a colony of Cistercian monks from their mon- 
astery of SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Rome. The first abbot was 
Albimanus from S. Maria di Ferrara, in Southern Italy, the largest 
colony of Casamari. The date, 1208, is either that of the founda- 
tion or of the completion of the buildings, for their style precludes a 
later date. Mothes, on what authority does not appear, attributes the 
greater part of the church to one Stephanus and to the date 1257, and 
thus accounts for differences in style between the nave, on the one hand, 
and the transept and apse, on the other, and for the use of bricks for 
the vaults. This monastery had but a short and uneventful history, 
and appears not to have founded any colonies. Still, in 1257, the im- 
portant monastery of S. Stephen ad rivum maris was placed under 
its jurisdiction by Pope Alexander ITI, having been donated to it by 
Manfred, prince of Tarentum in the name of Conrad II. Already in 
the xrv century it fell into decay, and the few words devoted to its 
subsequent vicissitudes by Schulz (Nofe 2) are sufficiently descriptive. 

The church has been already mentioned and illustrated by a number 
of writers. Janauschek gives a short note on its foundation ;! Schulz? 


' Originum Cisterciensium, t. 1, pp. 215-16: Abbatia illa, . . . in colle ad Pescaram 


teste Theatinorum civium, quorum eleemosynis et pietate originem debuit, nobile monu- 
mentum fuit. Fratres, e coenobio SS. Vincentii et Anastasii assumti, quibus B. Albimanus, 
monachus Ferrariensis sanctimoniae fama clarus, praeficiebatur, Aram-Bonam Non. Jan. 
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first called attention to its architectural interest, and was followed by 
Schnaase,’ Salazaro,* Mothes,’ Bindi,® and Dehio and Bezold,’ whose 


1208 i. e. loci, quem coenobium illud oceupat, et computi ratione habita v Jan. 1209 ingressi 
sunt (1209 A. R. E. EM. L. La. SC. N; 1208: B. Bi. Vi. M. Na. Du. Pa (x11 Jan.) 
F, Lubin, Ughelli, D’ Avino, Camera ; ete.). 

(Manr. 1208. 5.—Jong. vu. 81. N.75; ej. Origg.— Douschon.— Ughell. 111, 256 ; 
vi. 712.— Lubin 22.—Riccio, Bibl. Abruzz. 187.— Campi 111. 162, 246.—D’ Avino 210. 
—Camera 1. 96) 

2 Kunsi des Mittelaliers in Unteritalien, 1, pp. 35-37 ; In einiger Entfernung von Chieti 
den Pescara aufwiirts liegt die Cistercienserabtei Sta. Maria d’ Arabona oder a’ Arbona, 
welche 1208 von jener Stadt aus gestiftet, mit Méinchen von S. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Rom 
besetzt wurde und Albimano von Sta. Maria della Ferraria zum ersten Abte hatte. Im 
Jahre 1257 vereinigte Papst Alexander IV die Abtei S. Stefano in rivo maris mit thr. 
Im Jahre 1380 befand sie sicht bereits in Abnahme; von Rom aus wurden Vicare hinge- 
sandt; spdter wurde sie als Commende ausgethan ; endlich 1587 kam sie an das Collegium 
S. Bonaventura in Rom. Nach dem Abschlusse des Concordates von 1818 wurde sie den 
Patres cruciferi sammt einigen Giitern iiberwiesen. Wir geben auf Taf. Lx. Fig. 1. den 
Grundriss, Fig. 11 den Liéingendurchschnitt und Fig. 1 das Detail eines Capitils von dieser 
Kirche. Ander charakteristischen Form des ersten wiirde man schon ohnehin mit Bestimmt- 
heit erkennen, dass Sta. Maria d’ Arbona von Cisterciensern erbaut ist; von den vielen 
dihnlich angelegten Kirchen desselben Ordens machen wir beispielsweise nur die von Casamari 
namhajt, im Kirchenstaate nahe der neapolitanischen Grenze belegen, ferner vor allem das 
Mutterkloster S. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Rom. Die Haupteigenthiimlichkeit ist der 
gradlinige Abschluss des Chores und die je zwei anliegenden, gleichfalls gradlinig geschlos- 
senen Seitencapellen, welche sich in jedem Kreuzarm éffnen. Das Langhaus vor dem Kreuze 
ist nur zwei Joche lang, welche nicht von ganz gleichen Dimensionen sind. Jedenfalls sollte 
dasselbe eine grissere Ausdehnung erhalten und wurdé wegen Ungunst der Zeiten in so diirf- 
tiger Weise abgeschlossen. Die kleineren Capellen erscheinen von Osten gesehen als in 
die Winkel des dariiber hoch aufsteigenden Kreuzes gesetzt.] Auf beiden Seiten des Kreuzes 
befinden sich im Langhause nach Norden und Siiden je zwei Fenster im Oberlichte. Die 
Hauptabsis hat ausser einem Rundbogenfenster noch dariiber, wie auch die Stirnwiinder 
des Kreuzschiffes, ein Rundfenster ; sonst sind alle Fenster an dem Gebiude lingliche 
Rundbogenfenster, wie auch die Scheidebigen der einzelnen Schiffe, withrend die Kreuz- 
gewilbe durchaus spitzbogig sind. Die letzteren sind auch von Ziegeln construirt, withrend 
das Uebrige alles von Stein ist. [Sie diirften einer etwas jiingeren Bauperiode wie die Un- 
tertheile der Kirche angehiren].— Ueber die Facade liiujt in der Mitte der Hohe, wie bei 
S. Clemente (vgl. Taf. Liv.) ein Rundbogenfries auf Kragsteinen hin. Das Gewilbe in 
der Kreuzung zwischen Lang-und Querhaus erhebt sich zu einer grosseren Hohe als die 
iibrigen, und ist auch durch eine zweite Rippenkreuzung ausgezeichnet. In der halben Hohe 
liiuft lings der Wéinde des hohen Chorraumes ein Gesims iiber wenig voneinander ver- 
schiedenen Kragsteinen hin. In den Ecken des Chores stehen schlanke Séulchen als 
Gewilbstriiger. Von der zierlichen Art und Weise der Capitiile, welche sich auf den diinnen, 
an die Pfeiler gelehnten Halbstiulchen befinden, giebt unser Abbildung Taf. Lx, fig. 111. 
ein Beispiel. 

3 Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, vu, 538: Das erste Beispiel franzisischen Styls 
werden auch in diesen Gegenden die Cistercienser gegeben AAben und vielleicht ist es uns noch 
in der Kirche des Klosters S. Maria d Arbona in den Abruzzen erhalten, das im Jahre 
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remarks are here appended. The last of the authors cited have given 
hitherto only illustrations, the descriptive text of which has not yet 
been published.* 


1208 gestiftet und mit Monchen aus S. V. ed A. bei R. besetzt wurde, unter denen sich wohl 
ein franzisischer Baukundiger befinden konnie. Es ist eine vollkommene Cistercienser- 
Anlage, kreuzfirmig, aber neben dem gerade geschlossenen Chore je zwei eben solche etwas 
kleinere Kapellen, die ganze Kirche mit spitzbogigen Rippengewélben auf starken, von 
vier Halbsiiulen besetzten Pfeilern gedeckt, wiihrend Arcaden und Fenster noch rundbogig 
sind. Nur das ist ungewihnlich, aber eine leicht erkliirbare Folge beschrainkter Mittel, dass 
das Langhaus, das sonst bei den Cisterciensern sehr lang zu sein pflegt, schon mit zwei 
Jochen schliesst. 

* Studi sui monumenti dell’ Italia Meridionale, 1, p. 37: A poche miglia da Chieti 
presso il fiume Pescara sorgeva nel 1208 la Badia dei Cisterciensi di S. Maria d’ Arbona, o 
di Ara Buona, come si legge nelle antiche carte (UGHELLI, vol. v1, p. 884). A questa 
Papa Alerandro IV aveva unita Paltra di S. Stefano in riva al mare; ma non tardd 
molto che la Badia rest) deserta di monaci, perciocch2 dal medesimo papa vennero richia- 
mati ad abitar la loro antica casa di S. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Roma. Per tal guisala 
fabbrica del grandioso chiostré videsi in poco tempo volgere in decadenza ; la chiesa passd in 
Commenda, e dopo altre vicissitudini, rimase alle cure di aleuni preti regolari per le sacre 
cerimonie, ete. 

5 Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, p. 697: 1208 wurde die Cistercienser-Abtei 
Sa. Maria d’ Arbona von Chieti aus gestiftet und mit Minchen aus S. Vincenzo ed Anas- 
tasio besetat, so dass sowohl von S. Clemente di Casauria aus, wie von Rom aus hier Einfluss 
sich geltend machen konnte. Der Grundriss tihnelt dem von Fossanuova, jedoch hat das 
Langschiff nur 2 Joche, ist also nicht linger als das Chor, wodurch wieder Aehnlichkeit 
mit Lecce und andren longobardischen Kirchen entsteht. Der Sims am Chor hat noch 

onsolen longobardischer Art, auch die Arkaden sind rund und die Fenster in Langhaus 
und Chor ebenfalls, selbst das Ostfenster, iiber welchem, wie iiber den in den Kreuzgiebeln, ein 
Radfenster steht. Erst bei der 1257 durch einen Stephanus vorgenommenen Vergrisserung 
scheinen mir die Seitenschijfe wnd die Seiteneapellen des Chors hinzugefiigt zu sein, welche spitze 
Fenster haben. Die Gewiilbe sind siimmitlich spitzbogig in Ziegel ausgefiihrt und ihre Rippen 
ruhen auf den hichst zierlichen gothischen Capitiélen der an den Pjeilern lehnenden Halb- 
siiulen. Wenn diese die Annahme franzisischen Einjlusses zuléssig erscheinen lassen, so 
wird solcher villiy ausgeschlossen beziiglich der Kleinwerke...... 

® Monumenti storici ed artistici degli Abruzzi, 1889, pp. 651-54 and pls. 107, 108, 109. 

? Die Kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes. 

*The illustrations of this church hitherto given have been unsatisfactory. The 
ground-plan in Schulz has been copied by Bindi and Dehio and Bezold, without test- 
ing its accuracy, and in general the latter authors rely entirely on the former, who has 
led them into several errors. In the sections drawn in Schulz, the bays are made to 
appear much lower and wider than they really are; their windows are too broad and 
short; their space between the summit of the arch and the bottom of the windows too 
short. There is, in fact, not as much disproportion between Arbona and Casamari as 
would appear from Dehio and Bezold’s plate 196, Nos. 2 (Arbona) and 3 (Casamari). 
Other mistakes common to all are: (1) the omission of the string-course below the 
windows; (2) the closing of the rose-window in the n. transept. 
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Having been founded from SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Rome, 
this monument might be supposed to show the same round-arched 
and tunnel-vaulted style with heavy square piers, such as we find at 
Casanova, S. Pastore near Rieti, and other colonies of the same parent 
monastery ; and this is certainly in part the case with the magnificent 
round arches of its nave. But other influences were at work. The 
first abbot was from Ferrara, a colony of Casamari, the centre of the 
new pointed style with the ribbed cross-vault. Fossanova had beené 
built ; Casamari was in full construction ; the neighboring regions of 
Latium and the Roman sea-coast were becoming dotted with construc- 
tions governed by the same principles. Whoever built S. Maria d’Ar- 
bona—for the Cistercian order was devoted to the Virgin—if not a 
French Cistercian architect, was at least one whose work was funda- 
mentally at variance both in principles and details with traditional 
Italian work. I am inclined to think him a Frenchman, and to see 
analogies with the style of such French Cistercian constructions as 
Silvacane and Pontigny. It is important to note such a fact, for in 
many buildings a new principle, like that of the pointed ribbed cross- 
vault, is introduced, but the work is handled after national methods 
that do not harmonize. At 8S. Maria d’Arbona the profiles of the 
mouldings, the treatment of the capitals, the proportions of the arches 
are even more like those of French works than at Fossanova. 

The larger part of the monastery has long been destroyed. There 
remain: (1) the greater part of the church ; (2) the east end of the 
monastery, stretching southward from the church ; (3) traces of walls 
on the south side. There is enough to show that the usual Cistercian 
arrangement was carried out, including a cemetery in the rear of the 
church, toward the north. 

CxurcH.—Some of those who have mentioned this church* have 
remarked on the singular fact that it had but two bays to its nave. 
Such a cireumstance would indeed be unique, were it true. The truth is 
that the nave originally ha«l the usual number of bays, probably seven, 
as at Fossanova, in view of the fact that the width of the bays is nearly 
thesamein both. At some time, apparently since the Renaissance, the 
front part of the nave was torn down, either from vandalism or on 
account of decay, and a makeshift facade erected at the end of the 
second bay. It is natural to suppose that this happened in about 1587 
when the monastery was handed over to the College of S. Bonaventura 


* MorHes; SCHNAASE. 
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in Rome. This was the condition of things at the time of Schulz’s 
visit, in about 1842, unless we are to doubt the exactness of his ground- 
plan and information. At present only one bay of the nave remains 
enclosed by a modern facade, yet the ground-plans of Bindi and Dehio 
and Bezold give two, showing that they do nothing but copy Schulz. 

EXTERIOR (PLATE XXV. 1).—The exterior is in bad condition, 
through the loss of the facade, the destruction of the nave, the clos- 


* ing of many of the windows, and the addition of such exerescences as a 


brick buttress and a closed shed at the northeast end. One of the origi- 
nal arrangements—that of the tower at the end of the north transept— 
is also a blot on the symmetry of the structure. The tower takes the 
place of the customary one over the intersection: it is embedded in 
the west end of the transept and does not rise far above its roof. The 
upper story, which alone is pierced with a large round-headed window 
on three sides, appears to be a restoration. In the centre of the tran- 
sept-wall, beside the tower, there is a rose-window of developed style : 
its outer mouldings are extremely rich and heavy on both the exterior 
and interior, and its radiating colonnettes are twelve in number. A 
rose-window of larger dimensions was opened in the upper part of the 
apse but was closed up at some time, apparently on account of the dis- 
location of the vault which necessitated the strengthening of the walls 
by means of a heavy buttress, and the closing of the round-headed 
windows in the side-walls of the apse. The general proportions of 
the central part of the structure are slender and lofty, the aisles and 
chapels being low in proportion. A peculiarity not to be found to the 
same degree at Fossanova or at all at Casamari, is the outward splay- 
ing of the windows. The apse was provided with an unusual number 
of openings—a lower row of three windows, the central one larger and 
pointed, the others round-headed ; a second row of two similar win- 
dows; and above them the rose-window. There is no trace on the 
exterior in support of the notion of Schulz and Mothes, that the vaults 
were executed at a later date. 

INTERIOR (PLATE XXIv).—The effect of the interior is different 
from that of Fossanova and Casamari, for several reasons, especially 
the preponderance of the lofty vaults of central nave, apse, and tran- 
septs, and the low powerful round arches of the nave. Hence, a lack 
of unity that is picturesque and a combined effect of height and 
breadth. The material is travertine, left exposed and carefully fin- 
ished throughout ; brick is used in the construction of the vaults, and 
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it may also have been used, with a travertine facing, in the walls, as 
at S. Galgano. I did not think to determine this fact at the time of 
my visit in 1889. The ground-plan is the usual one (PLATE XXV. 2). 
The square apse, 8.50 met. wide and 10.70 met. deep, consists of two 
bays, one of which projects, while the other corresponds to the side- 
chapels, of which there are two on each side, 4 met. wide and 5 met. 
deep, opening on the transepts by sharply-pointed arches. The tran- 
sept measures 6.65 met. and is therefore not so wide as the nave, which 
measures 8.25 met. between piers. The remaining great arch of the 
nave has a span of 6.35 met., whereas those of Fossanova measured 
only about 4 met. However, according to Schulz, the second arch 
(and consequently all that followed—now destroyed) had a narrower 
span than the first. This furnishes an interesting analogy to the ar- 
rangement in SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio where the same thing occurs, 
the arch near the transept having a span far wider than the others, and 
forming a sort of aesthetic transition from the low arcades of the nave to 
the lofty transept. It appears to me that the use of round arches should 
not be regarded as an indication that the nave was earlier in date than the 
transept, for in the side-aisles the spanning arches are very pointed and 
narrow and of the same form and style as those that open into the 
chapels of the transept. Still, I am disposed to believe that the pro- 
gress of construction was from the fagade toward the apse. That a few 
years, at least, elapsed between the two ends, during which artistic pro- 
gress was made by the Cistercian builders, is made evident in several 
ways. One of the windows in the apse, for example, is pointed : at Fos- 
sanova (¢. 1175) all are round ; at Casamari (¢. 1210) all are pointed. 
But where this gradual progress is best shown is in the capitals : those 
of the nave have still Romanesque elements, which are eliminated at 
the corner pier of the transept, and the Gothic foliage becomes still 
more perfected in the apse and chapels. All the capitals are of fine 
proportions, generous lines and careful workmanship. If any portion 
of the work belongs to the supposed restoration in the middle of the 
x11 century—of which I know no proof—it may be the rose-windows 
in the apse and transept ; although we cannot judge of that in the apse, 
as it has been walled up. Sections are given in PLATE XXV. 3, 4. 

A comparison of this interior with that of Fossanova (see vol v1, 
PL. 111) shows that the pointed arches are here more acutely pointed, and 
do not rest upon such high piers. The greatest advance here is the 
consistent use of the pointed ribbed cross-vault in a most happy manner. 
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At present the vault of the remaining bay of the nave is unribbed, but 
this is due to recent restoration, for Schulz’s drawings show that in his 
time both the bays of the nave had vaults like the rest of the church. 
The outline of the diagonal ribs of all the vaults shows a large central 
pear-shaped moulding flanked on each side by scotias and a similar 
small moulding. High pointed transverse arches separate the vaulting 
compartments: they are not so low and thick as those of Fossanova, 
making the vaults less domical, in consequence, and similar to those of 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola and Casamari, though more acutely-pointed 
than either. Except in the side-aisles all the wall-ribs are pointed ; 
excessively so in the transept. The ribbed vault over the intersection 
is octagonal and was crowned by a small lantern: it is more domical 
than the rest. All the windows are simple small round-headed open- 
ings, except three in the apse that are pointed. The piers of the nave 
are unusually heavy even for the Cistercian style, and their engaged 
columns, of corresponding size, start from the pavement instead of from 
the springing of the main arches, where they usually rest on consols. 
There are two string-courses in the transept and one in the nave and 
apse ; the latter is supported by a line of corbels placed close together. 
It is not my object to describe anything but the architecture of these 
Cistercian churches, so that I shall pass over very casually the frescoes 
and decorative pieces of detached sculpture that the church contains. 
The editor of Schulz noticed on the painted decoration of one of the 
vaults of the choir the mutilated inscription [Ca?] PVANVS ABBAS 
ARBONA..., which doubtless refers to the frescoes of the apse. Of 
considerable merit is a Virgin and Child, in a broad Tuscan style, 
dated 1370 aad signed Magister) Anton[ius] de Adria fecit: a painter 
of Atri of this name is known to have died in 1433." The ancient 
altar remains; so do two ancient marble sacramental tables placed 
against the walls of the apse on each side of the altar. Along the 
north wall stand a fine tabernacle and a very beautiful paschal candle- 
stick, similar to that at 8. Clemente di Casauria : they have both been 
carefully illustrated and described by Schulz" and Bindi.” 

Monastery AND CHapter-House.— Leaving the interior of the church 
by the door of the modern fagade, we find ourselves in a large 
open court, still partly walled in and preserving everywhere traces of 

BInDI, op. cit., p. 654. 

'! Op. eit., p. 37; with inset 67 and pl. tvim. 1-3; pl. vm. 11. 

'? Op. cit., pl. 108. 
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the old walls. The first to be noticed are those belonging to the old 
nave of the church itself, whose foundations could easily be laid bare 
and the exact dimensions and arrangement ascertained. Extending 
south from the transept is that part of the old monastery which is not 
entirely destroyed. The only interesting feature in it is the Chapter- 
house, measuring nearly eleven metres each way. In its dimensions 
it approaches very closely to that of Fossanova, though in its lightness 
it resembles S. Martino near Viterbo. While Fossanova has two cen- 
tral piers, Arbona has but one, and this one is of slenderer proportions. 
It is formed, on the same principle, of a central column around which 
are grouped eight shafts to support the vaulting ribs. These shafts 
are more detached than at Fossanova, and the mouldings are simpler, 
though very similar. The effect is at present marred because the floor 
has been raised to within four feet of the capitals. Engaged shafts 
receive the mouldings of the vault against the wall. 

On the next side of the quadrangle stood, as usual, the Refectory, 
and its exact position is shown by the remains of the lower part of its 
windows. Further information could doubtless be obtained by slight 
excavation, which would disclose the dimensions and plan of the quad- 
rangle, and the size and number of bays of the nave of the church.” 

From the foregoing description, it will be clear that the church is 
wanting in the unity of style that distinguishes other Cistercian monu- 
ments of this period ; but this very lack increases rather than diminishes 
its interest, because it remains a standing memorial of the rapid changes 
that took place in Cistercian architecture during the first decade of the 
XI century. Its geographical position is solitary: it appears to 
stand alone as a champion of the new style in the Abruzzi; when 
Gothic took root in this region it was later in the century, and through 
other influences, both of the Mendicant orders and of the new Angevin 
style of the South. 

A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, JR. 

Princeton, N. J., 


December, 1891. 


N. B.—I omitted to acknowledge in the previous article of this 
series my indebtedness to Dehio and Bezold for the two sections of 
Castagnola (vol. vi, pl. xu. 1, 2). 


13 My visit to Arbona was made in July, 1889, and my photographs and notes were 
made at that time. 
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A “MENSA PONDERARIA” FROM ASSOS. 


Among the objects from Assos acquired by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is a block of white marble containing five bowl-shaped cavi- 
ties. Similar monuments have been found at several places in the 
ancient Greek and Roman world, the one most generally known being 
that from Pompeii, now in the Museum of Naples.’ Neither the Greek 
nor the Latin name of these objects is known; the names o7)«@ya and 
mensa ponderaria, now often applied, are both of them unsupported 
by ancient usage. But their purpose is clear. They contained standard 
measures of capacity, by comparison with which the measures used by 
dealers could be gauged. They were therefore set up in some public 
place, often in an agora or forum. Mr. J.T. Clarke, who was in charge 
of the American investigations at Assos, and who has given his cordial 
consent to the present publication, has kindly written me in regard to 
the Assian mensa as follows: “The block in question was found in 
a large chite of débris beneath, é. e., to the south of, the main retain- 
ing-wall of the agora at Assos. From this position it may naturally 
be concluded that the table was once erected as a public standard upon 
this market-place.” 

One corner of the block was broken off, presumably before its dis- 
covery,” but has been cemented on in the Museum. The dimensions 


' Descriptions and illustrations of several of these monuments have been published. 
The following list is as complete as I can make it: one from Athens, ’E@nuepls 
"Apxaiodoyixh, 1862, p. 23, rivat @ (KoUMANOUDES); one from Ushak in Phrygia, 
Mémoires Couronnés de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, vol. Xxv11 (WAGENER); one 
from Gytheion in Laconia, Philologus, Xx1x, pp. 700 ff. (CARL Curtivs), and Lebas, 
Voyage archéologique, Inscriptions 11, note on 241 b (FoucarT) ; one from Pompeii, often 
published, best in the Giornale degli Scavi, N.S. u, pp. 144 ff. Tay. vt (Mancrnt); 
one from Minturnae, ibid., and also Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France, 
vol. 25 (=EaGer, Mémoires d'histoire ancienne, pp. 197 ff.) ; an object probably of this 
class found at Anthédon in Boiotia and published in this JouRNAL, vol. v1 (1890), 
p. 100. Other examples, of which brief descriptions without illustrations exist, are: 
one, unfinished, from Athens, KEKuLE, Bildwerke des Theseions, No. 364; one from 
Ganos and two from Panidon in European Turkey, Archives des Missions Seientifiques 
et Littéraires, 2™* Série 6 (1871), pp. 466 ff. (Dumont); one from Naxos, referred to 
by Dumont in Lebas, loc. cit. ; one from Tivoli, Atheneum, 1883, p. 513 (LANCIANT). 

* This conjecture is confirmed by Mr. F. H. Bacon, of the Expedition. 
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are as follows : length 1.11 metres, breadth 0.455 m., height at the ends 
0.21 m. Except for 0.14 m. at one end and 0.155 m. at the other, the 
long sides of the block are roughly bevelled off toward the middle, 
leaving the height of the long sides 0.15 m. The unbevelled ends 
rested upon upright supports, to which they were secured with the help 
of two dowel-holes, which may be seen on the bottom of the block, at 
diagonally opposite corners. When thus set up the table was exposed 
on all four sides. The upper surface has a raised margin about one 
centimetre in height, and each bow] has a raised rim. A roughly-cut 
groove runs from the rim of D to the corner of the block (Figure 7). 

Considering the purpose served by the five bowls, one might expect 
them to be finished with extreme nicety. On the contrary, their con- 
cave surfaces are rough, their rims are not level, and there are no dis- 
coverable marks to indicate the heights to which they were to be filled. 
Mr. Edward Robinson, the Curator of Classical Antiquities in the 
Museum, was the first to note these facts and to suggest their almost 
certain explanation. These cavities, namely, were originally lined with 
metal, doubtless bronze. No traces remain of the metal or of any 
means of riveting it to the marble, but it must have continued down 
through the escape-holes and have been bent back against the surfaces 
of the circular sinkings around these holes (see Figure 7). There were, 
of course, removable stoppers and some means of indicating how high 
the vessels were to be filled. The existence of similar metal linings 
in the cavities of the Pompeian mensa has been made probable by Man- 
cini, and is assumed as a matter of course by Lanciani for the one from 
Tivoli. Probably some, if not all, of the previously known Greek 
tables were similarly fitted up. The one from Athens, for example, 
has the surfaces of its bowls rough, while in some other cases there are 
no outlets, a state of things which points to the use of removable 
vessels, as Mancini suggests for the mensa from Minturnae. 

As is the case with the tables from Ushak, Gytheion and Ganos, and 
with that from Pompeii in its original form, the cavities of our table 
are accompanied by inscriptions naming the measures. All but one 
of these are engraved to be read from one side, which may therefore 
be called the front ; the one exception is to be read from the opposite 
side. The first, in front of 4 (see Fig.), nearly effaced, but still legible, 
is KOT, i. e., In front of B the surface ‘is chipped away. 
The inscription here may have been TPI, i. ¢., Tpu(«oTvAor), as on the 
Ganos table. In front of C we have Cl. Although no cross-bar at 
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the top of the last letter can be made out, this must be read [=E]C[T], 
i. Eéot(ns). In front of D we have XOIl, i. ¢., and, be- 
hind £, TPI, i. ¢., tpe(yotrxov). These inscriptions may, I should 
judge, have been cut by the same hand. The form C, which is the 
most distinctive thing about them, points to a date not earlier than the 
time of Augustus. There are other letters, and these more deeply cut, 
viz., CA¢A (IL do not know in what order they should be read) on the 
rim of £,and TPIA in front of it. The letters TP! of TPIA differ from 
all others on the stone in having stongly marked apices, and they are 
besides more deeply cut than the adjacent A. TPIA is probably rpia, 
but, why the form is neuter, I do not know; and the letters on the 
rim are totally enigmatical to me. Finally, there remain to be men- 
tioned five straight marks, irregularly placed, to the left of and a little 
below the letters XO!. If these are significant marks at all, which I 
strongly doubt, perhaps they should be read Till, i.e, 8. But one 
does not expect to find this system of numerical! notation in an inscrip- 
tion of the imperial period. The most careful search has failed to re- 
veal any other traces of letters anywhere on the block. 

The “otyle and the wxestes (i. ¢., sextarius) were used for both dry and 
liquid measure ; the choenix, under that name, only for dry measure. 
The 3-choeni.c measure is exactly equal to the yods, a common unit of 
liquid measure, and it is noteworthy that it is not called by that name. 
D and E£, therefore, ‘f not the other bowls as well, were designed to be 
standards of dry measure. Now the outlets are too small to allow the 
easy escape of flour or grain, the largest, that of D, being only about 
0.028 m. in diameter, and that without the metal lining. Moreover, 
the groove cut on the surface of the block was obviously to drain off 
spilled liquid. It would appear, therefore, that the method of testing, 
say, a choenix-measure to be used in buying and selling, was to fill it 
with water and then to pour the water into the standard choenix- 
measure of the table. 

The capacities in litres of the five cavities, filled to the brim, are 
approximately as follows: A, 0.49; B,1; C, 0.795; D, 1.49; E, 4.62. 
It seems altogether probable that the intended measures, /. e., the meas- 
ures as determined on the bronze linings, conformed to the prevalent 
Attic and Roman standard, and were therefore as follows: A, 0.2736; 
B, 0.821; ©, 0.547; D, 1.094; E, 3.283: for both the name and the 
actual capacity of C suggest that it was intended to hold twice as much 
as A. In that case, B must have been intended to hold two and a half 
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or three times as much as 4. The former is an unlikely measure, the 
latter, the trikotylon, a likely one. On this supposition, the kotyle of 
our table could not have varied much from the Attic standard. It 
could not, for example, have been equal to the Aeginetan (0.397 1.) or 
to the Pontic (0.365 1.) kotyle. And a consideration of the diameters 
of the bowls will show that, on the assumption of the Attic standard, 
the several measures, as determined on the bronze linings, would have 
come about equally near to the surface of the table. 


F. B. TARBELL. 
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Fic. 7.—Mensa Ponderaria from Assos. 
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NOTES. 


NOTES FROM SYRIA. 
|. HITTITE RUINS. 


In November, 1890, while going from Biredjik to Aleppo, about 
fifteen hours from Aleppo, after passing Zambdr and crossing the Sad- 
joar very near where Hadjivali, on Kiepert’s map of Turkey is situ- 
ated, I saw on the right, a few minutes’ ride from the road, an extensive, 
low ruin, so covered with basalt stones, large and small, that it resem- 
bled an immense Moslem graveyard. 
On examination I found a few graves, 
. but in addition a large ruin. I did not 
& ~\ have time to explore it, but the remains 
— — of workmanship upon the stones sug- 
gested that it must be a Hittite ruin of 
some importance, especially as Zambar, 
the nearest village to it, has yielded 
Wil’ some Hittite remains. The most promi- 
nent of the stones stood upright, partly 
buried in the ground, facing nearly 

south. It stood about four feet out of 

ee lj the ground, was over two feet wide and 
Fie. 8. very nearly one foot and a half thick, 

rounded on the top and back, and bear- 

ing the figure of an eagle standing upon a conventional wreath, and 
inclosed in lines, all in prominent relief. The village close by is called 
Khalooghlo, and is composed of about twenty Mohammedan families. 

Observing fresh holes in the ground about halfway between the ruin 
and the village, I made some inquiries about them from the natives fol- 
lowing me, and I was told that they were digging for hewn stones for 
the gateways of their houses, Several of these stones I saw which had 
been dragged halfway toward the village. I questioned whether that 
was not the city-wall, especially as it was some distance outside of the 
ruin. I looked for a mound but saw none. The illustration is from 
a drawing made at the time (Figure 8). 
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ll. GREEK RUINS. 


I also give from my note-book a short Greek inscription. It is 
engraved upon a single stone and is on the inside of the upper thresh- 
old of the entrance to an ancient ruined church, in a village called 
Rahaba. This village is about half an hour west of Tokat between 
Tokat and Turmanin on Kiepert’s map, on the road from Aleppo to 
Hammam: there is another village beyond it called Hazreh about 
three-quarters of an hour east of Turmanin. Both of these villages 
are in the region of Djebel Siman: neither of them is on Kiepert’s 
map, but both are built in the midst of ruins which evidently mark 
sites of some ancient Greek towns or cities. They seemed to me ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially Rahaba, where a magnificent Greek 
arch built of solid square stones is still standing in perfect condition 
and more than twenty feet in height. I believe that further investi- 
gation at these places would have resulted profitably. These villages 
have, perhaps, fifty houses each, the inhabitants being Mohammedans. 


WAECIOY (?) 
MAIA ivd(exTi@vos) 
TOYBAS rob OX 
ETOYC €Tous 


DANIEL Z. Noorian. 


THE BERLIN TABLET NO. 1813. 


Tn the Gazette archéologique of 1888 (pl. 31), one of the Attic tablets 
with black figures, relating to funeral ceremonies, was published and 
explained by M. Collignon (Plaques funéraires de terre cuite peintes 
trouvées & Athens) in the same way as by Furtwingler in his cat- 
alogue of the Berlin vases (No. 1813). The principal figure is a 
woman, sitting in the middle of the picture, distinguished from the 
other persons by a large and beautifully ornamented himation, which 
is drawn over her head. She inclines her head forward, and is 
just lifting her left hand up to her chin, as if meditating and mourn- 
ing. In front of her, as well as behind her, there are sitting two 
other women on each side. They calmly look at the woman in the 
centre ; the two close to her lift up one hand to express inward com- 
motion. In the background three standing women are represented ; 
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the one in the middle is delivering up a child, apparently a girl, to 
the woman on the right. That on the left had held it before, her 
arms covered with a cloth being still stretched out. We refrain from 
a more detailed description, as this is sufficient for our purpose. 

Of course, the painting should be related to some funeral ceremony. 
Furtwiingler, who is followed by M. Collignon, explains all the women 
as the family or friends of a deceased woman, whose child, the mother 
having died, is given up to some relation. The woman in the mid- 
dle is interpreted to be the nearest relation to the deceased one, her 
mother, because she occupies the first place in the representation and 
differs from the rest by her dress. The women are supposed to be 
mourning and wailing in the house of the dead woman, while the re- 
mains of the deceased one are conducted to the last resting-place. 

In this explanation we find two mistakes. In the first place, it 
would be strange, that the child of the dead woman should be sur- 
rendered to a person of inferior position in the background instead of 
to her nearest relation, who, before all others, ought to take charge of 
the nursing and education of the child. In the second place, we know, 
from literature, that the women took part in the funeral procession, 
also in ancient times, as is proved, ¢. g., by the celebrated Dipylon-vase, 
representing a funeral (Monumenti dell Inst., 1x, pls. 39, 40). That 
the family or friends assembled in the house of mourning during or 
after the procession, as in our days, we do not read anywhere. There- 
fore the explanation given above cannot be a satisfactory one. 

To find the right one, we have to regard the use made of these 
tablets. F. Wolters, in the’ Ednyepis dpyacoroycxy of 1889, has proved 
conclusively that these tablets were fastened to a sepulchre. We may 
conceive a wooden monument made in imitation of a small temple ; 
these tablets may have been fastened on to the frieze by little nails, 
to which the holes in the tablets correspond. These sepulchres were, 
in later times, replaced by the well-known magnificent stone monu- 
ments. Here we find reliefs, mostly representing the deceased (man 
or woman) sitting in a room, either engaged in some favorite work or 
merely meditating mournfully.’ Why should we hesitate to explain 
our tablet in the same way? The main figure is not the mother or 
any other relation of the deceased one, but the deceased one herself. 


' For instance, the so-called Leucothea-relief of Attic origin (BAUMEtsTER, Denk- 
miiler des klassischen Altertums, No. 420) represents a mother, who is holding a child 
on her lap in the presence of adoring persons. 
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She is dressed in a beautiful garment, as the dead used to be ; still 
sitting in her own room, where she spent so many days of happiness, 
she forbodes her premature death and bends her head, full of grief. 
Her friends and relations, surrounding her, are mourning with her, 
and the child, as if already deprived of her natural mother, is taken 
from the arms of her nurse and given to her new foster-mother. So 
we find the same trait here, as in the reliefs—the same remarkable 
combination of life and death. 

Supposing this explanation to be the true one, we have found a new 
link in a long chain. The same subject that we see so beautifully 
varied in a great number of Attic reliefs for so many years, at the 
time when wooden architecture, aided by terracotta, had been super- 
seded by stone architecture and sculpture—the same subject had already 
in former times (about the year 530 B. C.) interested and engaged the 
artisans who had the task of ornamenting a grave with a monument. 
The sculptors of later times have only translated a touching idea of 
their predecessors into their own language. 


WaLtTerR C. MUELLER. 
Denver, Colorado. 


CISTERCIAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 
A QUESTION OF LITERARY PRIORITY. 


I began publishing, about two years ago, a series of papers on the 
origin of Gothie architecture in Italy, which I ascribed to the French 
monks of the Cistercian order who came from Burgundy and estab- 
lished monasteries in Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
These articles were in anticipation of a volume which I then announced, 
and which was to treat of the entire subject. Since then, and partly 
by reason of these articles, considerable interest has been awakened, 
notably among specialists, in this new and unexpected chapter in the 
history of art. This interest is being in one case manifested in a way 
that is not in harmony with the generally-received rules of scientific 
courtesy: hence this note. Its object is to call attention to my right 
to priority in all but one of the following conclusions: (1) The earliest 
Gothic churches in Italy were erected by the French Cistercian monks. 
(2) They are free from Italian modifications. (3) They put back the 
origin of Gothic in Italy about a half-century—to about 1170. (4) 
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They reflect very quickly the architectural changes that take place in 
France, especially in Burgundy, showing unbroken intercourse with 
the mother-country. In so far as I am aware, no writer had preceded 
me in these conclusions. The one exception (conel. (1)) is to be found 
in the Mostra della Citta di Roma published in 1884, which I read 
long after I had begun my study of these monuments, in 1881. There 
we find the following general statement made in connection with the 
Cistercian origin of the monasteries of Fossanova, Casamari and 8. 
Martino (p. 142): Egli 2 certo che per mezzo de’monaci cisterciensi fu 
importato in Italia lo stile ogivale monastico, all efjetto di fondare nuove 
case veligiose differenti dalla casa madre di Citeaux, While this shows 
a divination of the French origin, no study is made of the vaulting 
system, which is the main question at issue, and no claim is made that 
these buildings are earlier than the thirteenth century. 

Among those who have expressed agreement is principally Dr. 
Dehio (the author of the great work on medieval architecture now 
being issued), who published during 1891, in the Jahrbuch d. kénigl. 
preus. Kunstsammlungen (vol. XU, p. 91), an interesting article on the 
Cistercian monasteries of Pontigny in Burgundy and Fossanova in the 

*apal States. He descants on the astonishing fact, that the origin of 
Gothic architecture in Italy should now be made a half-century earlier, 
and closes with a series of conclusions almost identical with those given 
in my article on Fossanova in 1890 (JourRNAL, vol. VI, pp. 1-46), an 
article which he mentions as having read. 

The case to which I allude is this: a certain M. Enlart, a pen- 
sionnaire at the French School in Rome, has written a thesis on Early 
Gothie Architecture in Italy to prove (as I hope that I had already 
done) that it was introduced by the French Cistercians from Burgundy. 
This work has lately been presented unfinished to the French Académie 
des Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres. In the meantime, in the Mélanges 
@ Archéologie e Phistoire for June, 1891, he publishes a paper on the 
monastery of S. Galgano near Siena, concerned not with its architecture 
but with its documents. He incidentally mentions, in it, his unfinished 
work, and in a note has the following charming touch—referring to 
the origins of Gothic in Italy, he says: “Although this interesting 
subject is being touched upon (efleuré!) in some monographs that 
are being published in a foreign review, the numerous documents I 
have . . . will allow me to publish shortly a study which will, I hope, 
be considered as serious and entirely new on this important and, so to 
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_ speak, inedited chapter in the history of art.” How delightfully vague 
to term the American Journal of Archeology “a foreign review,” and 
to refer to “some monographs,” as if afraid to give his readers a clue: 
and then, the choice sarcasm, as he expresses the hope that his study will 
be taken “seriously.” His idea of what is inedited seems to be ex- 
tremely elastic. To describe in detail from personal inspection, to 
give measurements, to publish ground-plans, cross-sections, bays, de- 
tails, photographie views of interior and exterior of these early Cis- 
tercian Gothic churches in Italy, does not appear, in the opinion of this 
M. Enlart, to take them out of the class of inedited monuments. I 
think, however, that it can hardly be denied that monuments thus pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Archeology and fully illustrated are 


not inedited. 
A. L. FrRoTHINGHAM, JR. 


TWO EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS FROM THE SITE OF 
HERAKLEOPOLIS. 


[Prate XXVI.] 


I.—The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has lately 
received from the Egypt Exploration Fund a fine painted statue of 
Rameses the Great, of heroic size. The monarch is represented seated 
in the conventional attitude, and wearing on his head a black and yellow 
striped klaft, the colors of which are still plainly discernible. The 
monument is of siliceous-sandstone or quartzite ; it is eight feet high, 
and is in three pieces, having been broken at the waist and neck. 
The fractures, however, are of such character as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible now that the fragments are adjusted. The lower piece alone, 
including the base and legs of the statue, weighs 6700 Ibs. The nose 
is damaged, the beard is broken off, and the arms are mutilated ; other- 
wise the figure is in a fairly good state of preservation, and retains its 
aspect of calm grandeur and dignity. 

The hieroglyphs, carved on the sides and back of the throne and 
giving the names and titles of the Pharaoh, are large and beautifully cut 
(nearly half an inch deep) in the best style of the period. The titles 
are the usual ones. First comes the standard or Ka-name: “The 
crowned Horos,” “the Mighty Bull, son of Ptah, or of Atum” or, 
according to variants on the different sides of the monument, beloved 
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of “ Maat,” of “Amon,” of “ Ra.” Then come the king’s other names 
and royal titles: “Son of Ra,” “Lord of Diadems,” ‘‘ Ramessu- 
Miamon,” “ Userma Sotep or Ra,” “ Giving life like Ra”—and run- 
ning along the base: “ Lord of the two Lands,” “ Userma Sotep or 
Ra,” “Son of Ra,” “ Lord of Diadems,” “ Ramessu-Miamon” beloved 
of Har-Shefi ; the last being the ram-headed form of Horos or Osiris, 
to whom was dedicated the temple in which the statue was found. 
Above the back of the throne is the cartouche “ Userma Sotep or Ra, 
Everlasting.” 

It may be interesting to note a peculiarity which was accidentally 
brought to light. ‘The stone-cutter, who more than three millenniums 
ago carved the inscriptions, by mistake cut the hieroglyphs composing 
the group for “Son of Ra” (é. e., the goose and sun-disk which sur- 
mount the royal cartouches on the left side of the throne) all facing 
one way instead of dividing them, as he had the cartouches and stan- 
dards themselyes, into two registers each facing the outer edge of the 
stone, and therefore reading one from right to left and the other from 
left to right. Perceiving his error, he filled up the faulty characters 
with mortar, and having thus made a new surface for himself he cut 
into it a new goose and disk which he afterward carefully painted 
over to match the color of the stone. In the course of its vicissitudes, 
the paint having become rubbed off the great monolith, the softer mor- 
tar was left exposed and the carving on it became defaced. After the 
statue had been unboxed in the Museum of the University, one of the 
employés, seeing a dirty-gray substance filling some hieroglyphs, and 
thinking that an accident had brought it there, spent much time and 
labor, in my absence, in picking it out, thus blunderingly exposing to 
light the former blunder of the ancient subject of Rameses. This is 
perhaps to be regretted, as the cartouche now appears surmounted by 
two disks instead of one, and by a nondescript creature composed of 
the elongated but headless body of a goose, provided with a tail at 
each end and with a supertluity of legs: two coming and two going. 

I1.—Another valuable addition to the University-collection of the 
Museum, also made through the Egypt Exploration Fund, is a fine 
column of syenite 14 ft. 8 ins. high and 2 ft. 3 ins. in diameter. It 
was originally capped by a palm-leaf capital that brought its total 
height to 17 ft., as is shown by a similar shaft which was recovered, 
complete and uninjured, from the same hall. The decoration is divided 
into three registers, and the palms of the missing capital begin to be 
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indicated at the top. Scenes of offerings made to the gods by Rameses 
II occupy the middle register. These figures, the tallest of which is 
3 ft. 4 ins. high, are engraved in admirable style, and are wonderfully 
preserved. Above and below, the names and titles of the Pharaoh are 
given in fine deep-cut hieroglyphs. No sign of weathering is percepti- 
ble, and the syenite still retains its high polish, if not to the eve, at 
least to the touch. 

A peculiarity of the decoration lies in the fact that the vertical lines 
of cartouches which adorn the lowest register of the shaft are alternately 
eut in deep bold intaglio, about } inch deep, and in lines of similar 
but scarcely indicated hieroglyphs. Indeed, so faint are these as to 
have led me to suppose, before the column had been entirely unboxed 
and when only one side of its surface was displayed to view, that it 
had, at some time, been exposed to the sand-blast which had worn 
away the sculpture.’ Upon close inspection, they turned out to con- 
tain the names of Meneptah Hotephima, Ba-n-Ra Meri-neteriu, the son 
and successor of Rameses II, who had caused his cartouches to be thus 
scratched upon the columns of the temple erected by his great father. 

The shaft is broken into two pieces, but the break is so clean that, in 
this case as in that of the statue, it has been possible to reconstruct the 
monument by simply adjusting the upper part on to the lower and, with- 
out securing it in any way, it stands firmly held by its own weight. 


Both monuments came from the Mound of Henassieh, which lies 
seventy-three miles south of Cairo, near the Bahr-Yussuf. It was 
explored during the winter of 1891 by Mr. Edouard Naville, under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Under this mound, at 
a depth of some 20 ft. below the surface, lay the ruins of the great 
temple of Har-Shefi, the ram-headed god of Ha-Khenensu, the Hera- 
kleopolis of the Greeks, and the seat of Egyptian Government under 
the rx and x dynasties of Manetho. These dynasties ruled over Egypt 
during so obscure a period of its history, and have left so few traces, 
that their independent existence had been doubted. The reality of 
their supremacy was however established some years ago through the 
admirable labors of Mr. F. L. Griffith? who, among the rock-cut hypo- 


1 Dr. Howard H. Furness, however, suggested that this might be intentional—and 
his opinion was afterward proved to be correct, when, the column having been un- 
packed, the vertical rows of fine sculpture were found to alternate with the others. 

2 Sidt and Der Rifeh; Triibner & Co., London, 1889. 
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geia of Sidt, identified the tombs of some of their great vassals, and 
who published texts in which these kings of Herakleopolis were men- 
tioned and in which even the name of one of them, Merkara, was given. 
These important inscriptions whilst furnishing an entirely new chap- 
ter of Egyptian history revealed a period of political development that 
serves as an introduction to the establishment of the first Theban Em- 
pire. The kings of Herakleopolis are here shown to have been engaged 
at this time in continual warfare with the great lords of the South whose 
encroachments were, even then, constantly threatening the supremacy 
of their house. And in this ever-renewed struggle, the lords of Sift 
played the part of loyal lieges and rendered the crown valuable services 
which won for them the consideration and gratitude of the sovereign. 
During intervals of peace, these great vassals devoted most of their 
attention to works of irrigation and of canalization which herald, as 
it were, the great public works of the x1 dynasty.’ 

The recovery of the hitherto-missing traces of the kings of this period 
had raised the hope that the excavation of the mound in which the 
ruins of their ancient capital lay buried would yield important scien- 
tifie material that must throw light upon the history of the Old Em- 
pire.* It was here (the texts tell us) that Khati II, who ruled over 
Sidt under Merkara, was féted with public rejoicings when, at the head 
of the victorious Nile-squadron, he landed on his return from a success- 
ful southern campaign. But, although the temple must have existed 
from remote antiquity, the oldest remains found among the ruins date 
from the reign of Rameses I1, who rebuilt this important sanctuary. 
At least, the only remains found in situ by Mr. Naville were the ruins 
of the vestibule to a side entrance, in the construction of which some 
blocks of a former edifice of the reign of Usertesen IT had been used. 
According to a communication made by Miss Edwards to the Egyp- 
tian Committee of the Department of Archeology of the University 
of Penna. in the summer of 1891, this hall was 95} feet long, and on 
three sides of it was a basement of hard limestone inscribed with hiero- 
glyphs. Here were recovered six columns of granite such as the one 
above-described, as well as the statue of Rameses IT and a few other 
monuments. Beyond this side entrance, however, enough traces were 
found to warrant the conclusion arrived at by the explorers, that the 


3 MaspERo, Revue critique d Histoire et de Littérature, Dec. 1, 1889. 
*F. L. Grirritn, Sift, Tomb No. v; MAspEro, loc. cit. 
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sanctuary was one of considerable size. As already stated by Miss 
Edwards * some months ago, the site was quarried during millenniums, 
and the stones of the ancient structure, even when they had escaped 
being burnt up in the lime-kiln, had served as building-material for 
the erection of Roman temples and Coptic churches, the fine ruins of 
which were discovered over-laying the older shrine. 

It is probable that the hardness of the material out of which our 
monuments are carved saved them from a similar fate. At my re- 
quest, Dr. George A. Koenig *® kindly consented to analyze the stone 
of the above-mentioned statue and the result is, I think, sufficiently 
interesting to be given here at length in his own words: “ The statue 
of Rameses II, now in the Museum of the University, is carved in 
quartzite. The rock may otherwise be described as a siliceous sand- 
stone. This means that the rolled and rounded fragments of rock- 
crystal or beach-sands have been cemented by their own substance, 7. e., 
dissolved silicon oxide. Grains of rosequartz and amethyst are ob- 
served among the colorless fragments; there are yellowish and brownish 
streaks and patches owing to infiltration of ferric hydrate. The inter- 
stices between the grains are only partly filled with the cement and 
thus the rock is filled with numerous cavities, easily seen by means of 
a pocket lens. The presence of these cavities, no doubt, much facili- 
tated the impact of the chisel into this hardest of all rocks. Granite 
is slowly destroyed by air and water, but quartzite is indestructible 
except by frost, in Egypt unknown.” 

S. Y. STEVENson, 
Curator of Egyptian Section 
Museum of the University of Penna. 


> Letter published in Biblia, Dec. 1, 1891. 
® Professor of Metallurgy, Mineralogy and Mining, University of Penna. 
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AvG. AUDOLLENT. Mission épigraphique en Algérie (Extract from 

Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d Histoire, published by the French School 

at Rome). Pp. 196. Rome, 1890. 

This publication is the first fruit of the researches of the French School 
at Rome on African soil. MM. Audollent and Letaille, in a journey last- 
ing less than three months, collected more than 150 inscriptions, some of 
which are important for the history of Algeria and Tunisia in both Chris- 
tian and pagan times. M. Audollent has studied these inscriptions with 
great care ; his restorations are apt and his comments excellent, though his 
facsimiles leave much to be desired. It is to be hoped that the School will 
continue its African researches ; they are sure to yield important results.— 
R. Caeyart, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 15. 


W. Bope. Die italienische Plasti: (Handbiicher der kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin). 8vo, pp. x11, 190; cuts. Berlin, 1891; Spemann. 
This book forms the introductory volume of a series of official Hand- 

books projected and written by the authorities of the Royal Museums at 

Berlin—somewhat after the pattern of the Art Handbooks of the South 

Kensington Museum—mainly for the use of visitors to the Berlin collec- 

tions, though due heed has been paid to the general aspects of the subjects 

in hand, and in particular to the results of recent investigations in the de- 
partments concerned. For this volume no better writer could have been 
chosen than W. Bode, who may be said to have called the Berlin collection 
of Italian sculpture into existence, and to have so developed it that it 
scarcely has an equal outside of Italy. Into this gallery have been gathered 
notable examples nog only of the art of the Renaissance but also of that of 
the early and late Middle Ages. This rich series furnishes the author with 
abundant material for illustration in his historical chapters: indeed, the 
history of Italian sculpture owes a great debt to Bode. The plan of these 
handbooks excludes the citation of critical apparatus, but the author has 
shown a commendable thoroughness and completeness of treatment. Thus, 
we here find adequate discussion not only of Donatello, Della Robbia, Ver- 
rochio, and others of the Tuscan school, but also of many artists of the 
lesser local schools of central and northern Italy ; of the masters of the 
Renaissance and of the times immediately preceding and following. The 
author’s extensive knowledge of his subject and of the inter-relations of the 
454 
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several forms of plastic art, from the grandest sepulchral monuments to the 
handiwork of the goldsmith, isamply drawn upon and gives occasion to many 
happy remarks.—H. Weizsacker, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1892, No. 6. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PLEYTE-ABEL. Zur Geschichte der Hieroglyphenschrift, von W. 
PLeyTeE, Conservator am Niederlindischen Reichsmusiium zu Ley- 
den. Nach dem Holliindischen von CARL ABEL. 8vo, pp. 48. 
Leipzig, 1890; W. Friedrich. 

The public owes much to Abel for making more generally accessible, 
in his excellent German translation, a series of important articles on the 
hieroglyphic script, written by Pleyte for a Dutch educational journal. 
The book is full of new and ingenious observations, and is written in an 
attractive style. The several steps by which hieroglyphic script passed from 
an ideographic to an alphabetic character are clearly and skilfully traced. 
—G. Masrero, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 8. 


Orro PucustEIn. Pseudohethitische Kunst, ein Vortrag. 8vo, pp. 

22. Berlin, 1890; D. Reimer. 1 Mark. 

In this, his inaugural lecture [as docent at Berlin University], Puchstein 
controverts the currently accepted view, first urged by Sayce, that the so- 
called “ Hittite” monuments are the work of people mentioned in Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian monuments as powerful in Northern Syria between 
the fourteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. He divides the monuments into 
two groups, the younger of which, showing Assyrian influence, cannot be 
older than 700 B. c., at about which time Sargon subdued to Assyria the 
regions wherein they occur. The older group (e. g., the sculptures from 
Sindjirli) show no Assyrian traces, and must therefore be earlier than 700 
B. C., but probably not more than one or at most two centuries earlier. 
Puchstein’s main argument is based on the treatment of the type of the 
griffin (see Furtwiingler, s. v., in Roscher’s Lexikon), and appears to be con- 
clusive. The sculptures at Uejiik, in Kappadokia, belong between 850 and 


600 B. c.: those of Boghaskoi are later than the foregoing; the reliefs of 


Ibriz belong to the seventh century B. c.; and the two figures near Nymphi 
between Sardeis and Ephesos (according to Herodotos, monuments set up 
by Sesostris) are not much earlier than 800 B. c., and probably were the 
work of Lydian Heraclid princes or of the older dynasty of the Mermnadae. 
None of the “ Hittite” monuments, therefore, can be dated earlier than the 
ninth century B.c. These chronological inferences are of course wholly 
destructive to Sayce’s theory. The “Hittite” monuments cannot have 
been the work of the Cheta, who flourished five hundred years earlier. 
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Scholars will probably accept at least these negative conclusions of the 
writer, who speaks with authority and conviction. His new theory, how- 
ever, as to the origin of these monuments will hardly at once command 
assent: he suggests that these sculptures are the work of the northern peo- 
ple (of which the Philistines formed a branch) driven back from the Egyp- 
tian frontier by Rameses III in 1107, and his suggestion is sustained both 
by chronological considerations and by the stylistic features of the monu- 
ments. But, before a definitive conclusion can be reached as to this point, 
it will be necessary to decipher the inscriptions. Though not a little re- 
mains to be done, this much at least may now be positively asserted—the 
“ Hittite” monuments are not the work of the “ Cheta.”—F. DUMMLER, in 
Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 25. 


Raporsson. Description géographique des anciens empires d’ Assyrie 
@aprés les documents cunéiforms. I, Tiglath Pileser I, 8vo, pp. 
84. Paris, 1890; Ecoles d’Orient. 


The idea of the author—of giving the geography of the various lands 
conquered by the several Assyrian kings according to the inscriptions of 
each reign—is excellent ; but this is the only point for which the book can 
be commended. To carry such an idea into practice requires a knowledge 
of Assyrian and a first-hand study of the inscriptions. Menant’s “ trans- 
lations ” can by no means be accepted as a satisfactory substitute. The 
author shows a vicious tendency to identify names that have a similarsound, 
and takes much satisfaction in his données homotopologiques et conditions 
isophoniques, fair-sounding words that do not relieve the book of its dilet- 
tante character—H. Wrvxck er, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 52. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Max Bencker. Der Antheil der Periegese an der Kunstschrifistelleret 
der Alten. 8vo, pp. VI, 71. Munich, 1890; F. Straub. 1.80 Mark. 


This well-written and sensible book opens with an account of the liter- 
ary activity of Diodoros, Polemon, Heliodoros, the only persons expressly 
termed wepeyyyraé in antiquity. Thus is obtained a basis for the enquiry 
(in ch. 11) as to the significance of the repuyynors in general ; in ch. m1 the 
place occupied in this class of writings by the repuyynots “EAAddos of Pau- 
sanias is defined. The results of the investigation are summarised as follows : 
“ Periegesis is a branch of what the ancients called ypappatixy, wherein 
objects of antiquarian interest were described and discussed in and accord- 
ing to their geographical connection. Originally it had nothing to do with 
the literature of art and with art-history, but it came to cross them from the 
fact that all dealt in part with the same subjects. ... In attempting to form 
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a conception of the periegesis of Polemon, the most important represen- 
tive of this branch of literature, the periegesis of Pausanias must be used 
with great caution.... Direct proofs are lacking of dependence of Pau- 
sanias upon Polemon ; indeed, internal evidence tells against such a rela- 
tion.” The author, in spite of the general soundness of his views, has made 
several erroneous statements, and has treated parts of his subject inade- 
quately. Heliodoros cannot be regarded as an “ imitator” of Polemon. In 
the list of periegetai should be inserted the names of Theophilos (Sicily), 
Antigonos (Macedonia), and Asklepiades é6vav trav év Tovpdcravia). 
In describing objects of antiquarian interest the periegetai cannot always 
have taken them up in succession according to their geographic or topo- 
graphic location. How could such an order have been followed, for ex- 
ample, in Anaxandridas’ zepi rév év which 
dealt with lost ex-votos ?—W. Guruirt, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 1. 


R. Cagnat. Année épigraphique (1889). Paris, 1890; Leroux. 

It was a happy thought that led M. Cagnat to publish first in the Revue 
Archéologique, and afterwards in an annual reprint, the Latin inscriptions 
that are from time to time discovered in what was the ancient Roman world. 
This, the second fasciculus (for 1889), is no less interesting than that of 
1888 ; it contains 188 new inscriptions, many of which are of signal impor- 
tance. On pp. 53 and 54 is given a plan of the barracks of the Vigiles 
lately excavated at Ostia. True to his programme, M. Cagnat furnishes, 
with his texts and notes, a bibliography of new books and articles on Roman 
Epigraphy and Institutions; this, with his excellent indexes, greatly en- 
hances the value of a publication which is almost indispensable for students 
of the Latin language and of Roman history and institutions —P.GurraupD, 
in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 26. 


A. CartauLtT. Terres Cuites Greeques photographiées d’apres les 
originaux des collections privées de France et des musées d’ Athenes. 
Large 4to, pp. Lv, 97; 29 plates. Paris, 1891 ; Colin. 

After an introduction on Greek and Italic terracottas, the author de- 
scribes forty-three examples, which are figured on twenty-nine inferior 
plates. Of these forty-three examples only three, according to the reviewer, 
are of unquestioned genuineness, being from Athens, Corinth and Megara 
respectively. Of the others, many are without question spurious and be- 
long to the class known as “ Asia Minor” terracottas (ef. Rev. Critique, 1890, 
I, p. 41), and nine have already been adequately published. The author 
is familiar with current literature on the subject, as isin part shown by his 
propounding as his own the views of other scholars, but he wholly lacks the 
originality that he affects. His sesthetic criticisms are vulgar and of little 
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value. The bibliography of terracotta figurines, covering over fifty pages, 
though prepared with the competent assistance of M. Froehner, is defec- 
tive ; in particular, we miss mention of terracottas published in Nerontsos’ 
Ancienne Alexandrie, in the illustrated catalogue of the Madrid Museum, 
in J. de Witte’s work on the collections of the Hétel Lambert and the 
Musée Fol. His lists of catalogues of sales—so important to the archzeolo- 
gist—is incomplete (for omissions see Rev. Archéol., 1888, 1, p. 386), as also 
his account of periodicals in which terracottas have been published (he 
omits the American Journal of Archeology). The last five pages of the 
introduction give a summary of the problems raised by the study of the 
figurines. M.Cartault treats most cavalierly the views of Heuzey, Pottier, 
Furtwiingler and everyone else except Froehner, but offers no helpful or 
luminous suggestions of his own. The scientific value of M. Cartault’s 
work may be appreciated from the fact that, on the important question of 
the authenticity of the so-called “Asia Minor” and similar terracottas and 
on the controversy upon this subject, he is absolutely silent. Such silence 
is most reprehensible, especially in a work like this intended mainly for 
the non-professional reader.—S. Reryaca, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 22. 

[In Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 26, M. Cartault prints a detailed and bitter 
rejoinder to M. Reinach’s criticisms ; the rejoinder is accompanied by pun- 
gent annotations from the pen of M. Reinach.] 


Cu. Excursions archéologiques en Greece: Myc?nes—Delos— 
Athenes— Olympie— Eleusis— Epidaure— Dodone— Tirynthe—Tan- 
agra. 8vo, pp. 388; 8 plans. Paris, 1890; Armand Collin & Co. 
4 Frances. 

This book does not aim to be a contribution to science; it seeks to pre- 
sent to general readers an account of the discoveries of the last twenty years, 
together with the newest results of archzeological research and inquiry in 
Greece. The author has written a charming and most readable book. 
Greek sculpture is his favorite subject, and he has in particular made a 
careful study of the numerous monuments of archaic art that have recently 
come to light. The bibliographies which head each chapter show a famili- 
arity with the books and articles in various languages.—F rR. BAUMGARTEN, 
in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 6. 


Fiinfzigstes Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der Archdologischen Ge- 
sellschaft zu Berlin, Ato, pp. 172; 5 plates and 37 cuts. Berlin, 
1890; G. Reimer. 11 Marks. 

This jubilee volume of the Berlin Archzological Society is worthy, alike 
in contents and in form, of the occasion that called it forth—Cart Rosert, 
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Homerie Cups (22 cuts). Here are fully described all the known examples 
of hemispherical drinking-bowls of earthenware with reliefs representing 
Trojan scenes, together with such as illustrate the Theban cycle and the 
labors of Herakles. Important conclusions may be drawn from these 
objects, with reference to the history of ancient poetry and legends.— 
Franz Winter, On a Prototype of New-Attic reliefs (14 illustrations). The 
attempt is here made to prove that the relief of a mzenad, of the type of 
the so-calied Chimairophonos (from the Esquiline), is the actual original 
of the replicas of this type; and that this marble was one of several (four 
are preserved at Madrid) which formed a cylindrical basis, representing 
Dionysos, an altar and eight mzenads: it was cut in the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. These propositions can hardly win assent: the Madrid 
marbles can not be brought into connection with that from the Esquiline. 
It is also extremely unlikely that Attic art as early as the middle of the 
fifth century B. c. should have produced compositions in relief of which the 
separate figures though absolutely independent of each other were modelled 
after statues in the round. Hauser’s excellent Die newattischen Reliefs is 
hardly improved upon in this essay.— A. FuRTWANGLER, An Argive Bronze. 
A model discussion of a pre-Polykleitean athlete statue lately presented by 
Emperor William II to the Berlin Museum: especially valuable are the 
author’s remarks on the measurement and dimensions of ancient statues.— 
Ipem, Orpheus, Attic Vase from Gela (2 illustrations). The scene on this 
vase—Orpheus playing to the enraptured Thracians—recalls the art of 
Polygnotos. The author suggests that this vase-picture, as also several 
other related scenes, is due to the Bassarides of Aischylos.—G. Korte, in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 14. 


H. Gutscner. Die attischen Grabschriften. Program d. Gymna- 

sium zu Leoben, 1890. Pp. 43. 

The inscriptions are chronologically arranged, annotated, and in part 
translated into German verse. The flourishing period of the Attic grave- 
epigram begins with the fifth century B. c.: the Roman era introduced 
pathos and a variety of forms; then appear the signs of decline and of pro- 
saic dullness. The same features characterize the art, decorative and con- 
structive, of the grave-monuments.—Ber/. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 49. 


RicHarp Lepsius. Griechisehe Marmorstudien (from the Appendix 
to the Abhandlungen der kgl. preuss, Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin). to, pp. 135. Berlin, 1890; G. Reimer. 6.50 Marks. 
In this book we have at last what has long been wanting—a treatise 

by a competent geologist on the various kinds of Greek marbles, wherein 

the subject is presented in a manner at once attractive and instructive. 
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The introduction discusses the nature of marble, and gives information as 
: 5 to where marble occurs in Greece: its rarity in the Peloponnesos is note- 
? 4 worthy. Then follows a description of the several kinds of marble which is 
as important for our knowledge of the geology of Attika as is Victor von 
Hehn’s work for its flora and fauna. Not only are the physical features and 
properties and the chemical constitution of the various marbles clearly set 
forth, but also their adaptability for use in architecture and sculpture, from 
the sesthetic as well as from the practical point of view. In the second 
division of the work follows a list—with ample bibliography—of ancient 
sculptures, monuments, inscriptions (385 in number), from nearly all parts 
of Greece, which the author has personally examined with reference to the 
material of which they are made. These and other data here furnished 
cannot fail to give rise to many interesting historical and archzeological in- 
ferences not drawn by the author. Thus, the fact that the roof-tiles of earlier 
temples (e. g., the Peisistratidean temple on the Athenian acropolis) are 
made of Naxian marble, lends weight to the statement of Pausanias, that 
Byzes of Naxos, who lived under Alyattes and Astyages, was the inventor 
of marble roof-tiles—Cur. B[eLcer], in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, Nos. 1, 2. 


J. OverBeck. Griechische Kunstmythologie. Besonderer Theil. 
Dritter Band. Fiinftes Buch: Apollon. Large 8vo, pp. vu, 524; 
7 plates (coins and gems; cuts). Leipzig, 1889; W. Engelmann. 
In this book the author’s aim is not to give a history of the art-types of 
Apollon—this is attempted only for the archaic period, in ch. 1—but to 
classify and discuss the material according to its various forms (statues, 
busts, reliefs, coins, vases, efe.). In this volume the author has had the 
aid of Imhoof-Blumer in gathering and publishing coin-types; these appear 
on five beautiful phototypes, among which plate 1, with its 75 Apollon- 
heads, dating from the beginning of the fifth century to the Roman era, 
deserves especial mention. After the discussion of the individual types of 
the god, follow those of the myths in which he plays a prominent part. The 
reviewer calls attention to a few points wherein Overbeck might havespared 
Ay himself some blunders if he had treated less cavalierly his [Furtwiingler’s] 
is discussion of Apollon-types in Roscher’s Lexikon. This work must, how- 
s ever, for many years to come form the basis of all studies of the art-myth- 
ology of Apollon, and will again and again evoke the gratitude of the 
student for the conscientiousness and care with which it has been prepared. 

—A. FurtTwAnG_er, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 23. 


4 W.R. Paton and E. L. Hicks. The Inscriptions of Cos. With a Map. 
a Large 8vo, pp. LIv, 407. Oxford, 1891 ; Clarendon Press. $7.50. 


This attractive volume, an honor alike to authors and publishers, is, in 
the first place, a valuable collection of materials for the study of the his- 
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tory, dialect, and institutions of the important island of Kos ; and, in the 
second place, it sheds no small amount of light upon a large number of 
interesting questions in Greek literature, epigraphy, and archeology in 
general. Mr. Paton spent a considerable part of the year 1888 in Kos, 
and collected a large number of inscriptions ; many of these proved to be 
unpublished, while most of those previously published were discovered to 
have been in the main inaccurately edited. This book, therefore, aims to 
be a complete Corpus of Coan inscriptions, and contains all the inscrip- 
tions known to Mr. Paton. It may be regarded as registering all the ac- 
cessible material: unfortunately, access was denied Mr. Paton to the Turkish 
fortress of the old city, where there are many inscriptions, and it is also 
probable that not a few inscriptions, built into Turkish houses, cisterns, and 
walls, have eluded search. Mr. Paton is responsible for the uncial texts, 
which are printed from many different fonts of inscriptional type, and for 
the appendices and indices ; Mr. Hicks contributed the Introduction. The 
cursive texts and the commentaries are the joint work of the two authors. 

The Introduction gives a readable sketch of the history and traditions 
of the island from the earliest times to the seventeenth century, with some 
account of the geography, ancient trades and industries, and an outline of 
the constitutional forms prevalent in antiquity—the latter being based al- 
most wholly on epigraphic evidence. The distinctly conservative character 
of these transplanted Dorians is fully discussed, with its varied expressions 
in religious customs and political institutions.’ 

The inscriptions belong for the most part to the period between the third 
century B. c. and the second or third century a. p. The oldest? is not 
earlier than the closing years of the fifth century B. c., and strangely enough 
is an Athenian inscription relating to a temenos of Athena (No. 148), per- 
haps set up by cleruchs (ef. Thuk., vurr. 108, and Diod., x1m. 42). The 
inscriptions are grouped under the following heads: Coan decrees, 13 in 
number, of which 3 were first discovered by Mr. Paton; foreign decrees 
and letters 13 [6 new]; religious ordinances and calendars 18 [7 new]; 
catalogues 9 [4 new]; dedications and inscriptions of statues 137 [44 new]; 
termini 7 [4 new]; sepulchral 173 [140 new]; from the Coan demes*— 

'The chief magistrate of the Coans had, for many centuries, the unique designation 
of udvapxos. Mr. Hicks might have emphasized (on p. xv1ir) the fact that it was per- 
haps as Coan by birth, and the son of Dorians from Kos, that Epicharmos used udvapxos 
for the more usual tépavvos (HESYCH., s. Aveédorparos). 

? By an oversight both No. 148 (p. 160) and No. 420 (p. 298) are characterized as 
the “oldest inscription from Cos.” The latter, in hexameters, and in the large finely 
engraved letters of the fourth century B. c., is later than No. 148. In spite of its 
apicated 2, I should be disposed to date No. 53—if confidence is to be placed in Mr. 
Paton’s facsimiles—not much later than No, 420. No. 225 belongs with them. 

3The inscriptions show that the Phyxa and Haleis of Turox. Jd. vit were demes, 
a fact that has been doubted by Rayet and others. 
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Phyxa 18 [15 new]; Haleis 18 [4 new]; Hippia 6 [2 new]; Halasarna 
15 [7 new]; Antimachia 19 [5 new]; Isthmos‘ 37 [9 new]. In all we 
have here not less than 449 inscriptions, of which more than 250 are the 
fruit of Mr. Paton’s researches on the island, and this in spite of the fact 
that others had gone over the ground before him (Ross, Rayet, Du Bois, 
ete.). The commentary is confined for the most part to the text, but there 
are some exceptions where the subject-matter is lucidly discussed. A cata- 
logue of Coan coins follows the Corpus of inscriptions, drawn up with the 
help of MM. Babelon, Imhoof-Blumer, and others: here are registered 
more than 255 examples, none of which are earlier than 400 B. c., while 
the greater part belong to the period between 300 B.c. and 50B.c. The 
appendices treat, respectively, of Coan proper names from various sources 
not including Coan inscriptions ;° the calendar of Kos; dates of four im- 
portant inscriptions ; sepulchral inscriptions with fines ; Doric tribes in Kos ;° 
Kos and Thessaly ; Anios; Theokritos a Coan?;*’ Merops. Very full 
indices follow, which, however, do not cover the introduction, or subjects 
discussed in the commentary except as these are expressly mentioned in 
the text of the inscriptions. 

The most important Coan inscriptions are already known through pre- 


*A seventh deme, Daphnous, is not mentioned on the stones, but only by Stern. Byz. 

.* It is a noteworthy fact that of these 199 names only two or three (Nikias the des- 

pot, and Xenophon the physician, of the Roman period) are found also in the vast 
number (over 2500) of Coans whose names are preserved on the stones. 

*The ancient Dorian tribal division persisted without change to the last in Kos: 
the Hylleis, with Herakles as patron-god, had a larger share of political power—at 
leist in earlier times—than the Dymanes (Apollon, patron-god ), and the latter than 
the Pamphyli (Demeter, patron-goddess). Mr. Paton ingeniously suggests that the 
choice of earlier coin-types at Kos was based on these tribal divisions ; for until the 
appearance of the Asklepios type—not before 200 8. c —the coins bear the heads and 
other devices only of Herakles, Apollon, and Demeter. 

* The conclusions reached in this interesting study are, in brief, as follows: The 
father of Theokritos, Praxagoras, was a Coan who emigrated to Syracuse about 340 
B. C.; he perished there during the tyranny of Agathokles. His wife returned to Kos 
with her family, Theokritos being then a small boy: here she remarried, her second 
husband being Simichidas, a Coan citizen of Orchomenian extraction. About 288 
B.c., when Agathokles died, Theokritos returned to Syracuse to reclaim his father’s 
property. He settled in Syracuse, being of course by right of birth a Syracusan citi- 
zen, and there remained until Carthaginian inroads devastated his property, and made 
life impossible. He then returns to his mother, who with his step-father is now at 
Orchomenos (here he writes the Charites, or Jd. xv1): thence he goes to Kos, where 
he spends the remainder of his life. He never became a permanent resident of Alex- 
andria, which, however, he appears to have visited. The Thalysia (vit) shows that 
Kos was at that time a literary centre, and the Encomium Ptolemaei (xvit) and Adoni- 
azusae (XV) may easily have been written at Kos. Not all of Mr. Paton’s conclusions 
are equally well sustained by the evidence adduced. 
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vious publications—a table of which is provided—but there is much that 
is noteworthy in Mr. Paton’s hitherto unpublished finds. Eleven metrical 
inscriptions, mainly sepulchral, and in length varying from two to a dozen 
or sixteen lines, were discovered. Some of them are of no small literary 
merit. They are No’s. 137 (with the name of a new poet, Decpnis), 198, 
218, 225,° 335, 343, and 350, written in elegiac distichs. No. 420," the 
oldest metrical inscription, is in hexameters, and No’s. 322 (epitaph of a 
child three years old) and 325 are in iambics. No. 524 contains an adap- 
tation from the Anthology (Anth. Pal., vu1.516)." Asklepios ("AoxAamws) 
figures less prominently in the inscriptions than might have been expected ; 
the tardiness of his appearance as a coin-type has already been noted. 
The collocation of Asklepios and Hygieia together with Epione” (or Epio, 
cf. Herondas tv. 1-6) is at least interesting.’ Mr. Paton would place the 
famous Asklepieion neay Kermeti, about half a mile from the capital, on 
high ground, just under the red-water (xoxx:vévepov) and other healing 
springs. 

Mr. Hicks’ Introduction is stored with sagacious and suggestive observa- 
tions, and should be consulted by all students of Greek history. On p. 
xxi, he accepts (with K. O. Miiller, Curtius, Busolt, and others, as against 
Holm, Lorenz and Freeman) the identification of Skythes, exiled despot 
of Zankle (Herod., v1. 22-24), with the tyrant of Kos (id., v1. 163, 164), 
of the same name, who left a flourishing state to his son. On p. xxx1, he 
calls attention to the good repute of the constitution of Kos, which led 
Antigonos to direct, in his scheme for transplanting the Lebedians to Teos 
(B. c. 306-301), that the laws of Kos should be the law of the new city, 
at least for a season. Perhaps Mr. Hicks’ identification of Skythes may 
gain greater probability, and the decree of Antigonos become more intelli- 
gible, if we look upon both in the light of an inference that may be drawn 
from the newly discovered Herondas. In Herondas 11—the scene of which 


* The second line begins with ’Eotvyis, where, however, ’Eo- has the metrical value 
of Ei-. This form, unless it be explained as due to poetic speech, might have been 
added to the Ionisms from Kos cited on p. xv; the inscription was discovered since 
the publication of Bechtel’s tract on the subject. 

® The last line should have been written as a pentameter. 

10 Why should the second line have been made interrogative ? 

1! Tt would hardly be safe to see an attempt at metrical expression (trochaic tetrapody 
catalectic: of. Eur. Phoin. 212) in the mispelled and evidently late Christian grave- 
inscription No. 68: EICOE QEE NO, YPAND : Els ev otpava(c). Un- 
less the inscription is a modern forgery, it is interesting, especially when one 
considers its presence among altars and dedications to many gods. 

12 The less approved spelling ‘Haidéva (Hepiona) appears on pp. 53, 54 (No. 30), but 
elsewhere the unaspirated ferm. 

18 Cj. No’s. 345, and 30, both of which are not much earlier than the Christian era. 
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is laid in Kos—at vv. 45-48 a law of Xa:pevdys is cited touching cases 
of assault and battery. The presence of this name at Kos has been vari- 
ously accounted for, but the following explanation is at least possible. It 
is known that the laws of the ancient Italian law-giver Charondas were in 
vogue in Zankle before Skythes was driven forth by Anaxilas who abro- 
gated them. Skythes now, on establishing himself at Kos, would have 
been very likely to adopt for his new state the laws that had commended 
themselves to him when despot of Zankle. Adopted by the order-loving 
Coans, the ancient code, if the expression be allowed, may have gained 
new popularity, and the successful experiment of transplanting it from 
Sicily to Kos by Skythes may have suggested to Antigonos a similar trans- 
planting for the Lebedians in their new homes in Teos. 

This careful and scholarly book, which ought to be the precursor of 
similar studies of other Greek islands or cantons, may be commended es- 
pecially to the student of practical, or field, epigraphy. No better pre- 
paration of its kind can well be imagined for an epigraphic tour in Greek 
lands to-day than a careful study of the inscriptions in this book, from all 
possible points of view, w::ether linguistic, literary, epigraphic, historical 
or institutional.—J. H. Wricar. 


Emin Retscu. Griechische Weihgeschenke (in Abhandlungen des ar- 
chiiol.-epigraphisch. Seminars d. Universitdét Wein, herausgeg. von 
O. Benndorf und R. Bormann. VIII). 8vo; 14 cuts. Vienna, 
1890; Tempsky. 7.80 Marks. 

In the introductory section, the author discusses the origin of votive- 
offerings among the Greeks, and sketches their history down to their cui- 
mination in the fifth century, where there was a perfect harmony between 
religious sentiment and artistic expression, and thence traces their further 
use in great variety with less significance until the time when the ex-voto 
became little more than a self-glorification of the dedicator under the guise 
of religion. The significance of the offerings and the motives that guide 
their choice are skilfully treated. A detailed discussion is attempted only 
in the case of agonistic offerings (prize tripods of the Attic tribal choruses, 
ex-votos of the dramatic choregoi, ete.). This highly important work may 
be cordially commended to all specialists, and it is to be hoped that the 
author may continue his researches in a field from which so much has 
already been won.—E. Fasrictivs, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1891, No. 34. 


B. Scumipt. Korkyrdische Studien. 8vo, pp. 102; 2 maps. Leipzig, 
1891 ; Teubner. 


This book is based upon personal observations made by the author dur- 
ing a long sojourn in the island in 1878. It proves conclusively the incor- 
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rectness of Miiller-Striibing’s view, according to which Thukydides’ account 
of Coreyrean history in 424 B. c. is a tissue of impossibilities and contra- 
dictions, and makes it highly probable that Thukydides had visited the 
island, perhaps when en route for Sicily. Many of Schmidt’s remarks are 
interesting: for example, he points out a strong resemblance between the 
general plan of Korkyra and of Syracuse (ef. the tradition respecting the 
architect Archias, Strabo, v1. 269). The hexastyle Doric temple discov- 
ered in 1822 is probably an Asklepieion. Schmidt identifies Thukydides’ 
Istone, not with an isolated mountain, but with the chain of mountains 
traversing the island from southeast to northwest. The accompanying maps 
of the island and of the ancient city and vicinity are admirably done.— 
8. Rervacs, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 19. 


Car Sirti. Die Gebdrden der Griechen and Rimer. Large 8vo, 
pp. V, 386; 4 plates and 50 cuts. Leipzig, 1890 ; Teubner. 

The subject of the gestures of the Greeks and Romans—i. e., the non- 
mechanical movements of the body and the resultant significant attitudes 
—is one that has not been satisfactorily explored. This book, the fruit of 
ten years’ study, is modestly offered, not as a scientific treatise but as a col- 
lection of miscellaneous items of information on the subject. The classifi- 
cation adopted by the author is arbitrary—the several chapters being : (1) 
idea and occasion of gesture ; then, gestures expressive (11) of emotions of 
the soul, (111) of approbation ; (1v) lament for the dead ; (v) conventional 
salutations; (v1) symbolical gestures; (v1) gestures for the purpose of 
averting evil influences (deisdaimonia) ; (vit) symbolical of law; (1x) 
acts of homage; (Xx) in prayer; (XI) gestures of actors and orators; (XII) 
the language of signs ; (x11) dancing and pantomime ; (XIV) computation 
on the fingers; (Xv) gestures in art; (XvI) intervention of divinities. The 
author’s materials are badly arranged; he has omitted to discuss many 
attitudes which were deemed significant, e. g., the crossed legs, hands held 
behind the back, both of which suggest meditation. On the other hand, 
he has included many movements which, properly speaking, do not belong 
to his subject. He knows the ancient authors much more intimately than 
the monuments. In the latter class of his authorities, while making a hap- 
hazard use of vase-paintings, he appears to have wholly overlooked a most 
important source of information, the Greek terracottas and engraved gems. 
However, in spite of these deficiencies, the book bears witness to profound 
research and wide reading, and abounds in interesting and suggestive re- 
marks. Many of the author’s parallels for ancient usage drawn from 
modern popular customs and from folk-lore are instructive, but not a few 


are quite far-fetched.—S. Rernacu, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 12. 
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H. L. Uruicus. I. Herakles und die Hydra, ein Torso des von Wag- 
nerschen Kunstinstituts der Universitit Wurzburg. II. Ueber 
etnige Werke des Niinstler’s Pythagoras (extract from Verhandlungen 
dev 40. Versammlung deutscher Philologen in Gérlitz). Ato, pp. 26 ; 
plate. Leipzig, 1890; Teubner. 

I. The torso that forms the subject of the first part of this study was 
obtained in Rome in 1888. It represents Herakles carrying the corpse of 
the Hydra. It isa work of Roman art, bears evidence of polychromy, and 
appears to be a reduced copy of a colossal original. The Hydra is here 
represented with head of a young woman and a serpent’s tail. Urlichs 
furnishes a long list of monuments that give this type of the Hydra, all of 
which belong to Roman times. Hesiod ( Theog., 297 ff.) shows that this is 
the type not of the Hydra but of Echidna, mother of the Hydra. We 
may assume, therefore, that in late Hellenistic art the two types were con- 
fused, that of the mother being adopted for the daughter. This marble is 
the only one thus far known where Herakles appears as the conqueror 
carrying the corpse of the Hydra (ef., however, Seneca, Here. Fur., 46, 
armatus venit leone et hydra). LL. In the second part, Urlichs discusses 
Plin. HN, xxxtv. 59 as to the works of Pythagoras of Rhegion. The 
statue puer tenens tabulam is Pausanias’ athlete Protolaos (at Olympia) ; 
and the mala ferens nudus is not, as is commonly supposed, a Herakles of 
the Farnese type but Pausanias’ athlete Dromeus carrying the apples 
which were given as prizes to victors in the contests at Delphi—S. 

teEINACH, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 18. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHACOLOGY. 


RAFFAELE CaTraneo. JL) Architettura in Italia dal secolo VI al 
mille civea. Ricerche storico-critiche. 

The obscurest period in the history of Christian architecture in the West, 
extending from the invasion of the barbarians to the Romanesque revival 
in the eleventh century, attracted the author from an early age, in so far 
as his own country, Italy, was concerned. The present work is the result 
of the study of many years. It deals with the much vexed question of 
Early Lombard Architecture, which has puzzled and is still puzzling all 
critics. Did a new style arise in Lombardy in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies? Did it invent the ribbed cross-vault and the grouped pier? Are 
S. Ambrogio at Milan and S. Michele at Pavia the prototypes of the Roman- 
esque style? The question of the origin of medieval architecture lies in 
the answer to these questions. Professor Cattaneo has given us his answers, 
and with great fulness. His method is thoroughly scientific. He throws 
overboard all preconceptions, and devotes himself to a careful study of the 
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scanty remains that are known to belong to the period between the sixth and 
tenth centuries. These works he studies in chronological order, classifying 
them under three heads: (1) Latino-Barbaric architecture during the 
Lombard dominion ; (2) Byzantino-Barbarie style, or second influence of 
Byzantine on Italiam art ; (3) Italo-Byzantine style from the close of the 
eighth cent. to 1000 a. p. Then follow two more special chapters on archi- 
tecture in the Venetian lagunes, first from 800 to 976, and then from 976 
to 1050. In so far as architecture pure and simple is concerned, the 
author’s investigations prove conclusively, in his opinion, that throughout 
this period the basilical style alone dominated, with its simple ground-plan, 
its columns supporting round arches, and its wooden roof. The author’s 
independence of judgment is shown in his questioning many hitherto ac- 
cepted facts. For example, the great transverse arches in Santa Prassede 
in Rome, supported on piers between which are three columns, have been 
always quoted as belonging to Pope Paschal’s time in the ninth century, and 
as a first step toward vaulting, afterwards imitated in San Miniato at 
Florence. But Professor Cattaneo attributes the piers and arches to a 
restoration of the twelfth or thirteenth century. He attributes the use of 
galleries at 8. Agnese and S. Lorenzo in Rome to the low level of the pave- 
ment of these churches, the galleries having been added, for the use of the 
congregation, when their humidity had become evident. His study of the 
introduction, in the eighth century, of the two side-apses, at the head of the 
side-aisles, is interesting and convincing. He gives a more careful study 
than has been hitherto given to such important churches as those of Grado, 
Torcello, Valpollicella, Brescia (S. Salvatore), Alliate, Vicenza (SS. Felice 
e Fortunato), Caorle, Aquileja, ete. The chronology of most of the monu- 
ments described, the rejection, from the series, of many others regarded by 
other critics as belonging to this period, is based very largely upon the con- 
temporary style of decorative sculpture. Sculpture has been taken as a 
guide for dating later medizeval monuments, but for this proto-medizval 
period the difficulty of a satisfactory and clear classification and chrono- 
logical attribution of a mass of material whose variations were but very 
slight and to which so few dates were attached, had always acted as a de- 
terring impediment. I am inclined to believe that Professor Cattaneo has 
largely overcome these difficulties, and has established classifications that 
will stay. He finds, as is usually granted, a strong Byzantine influence 
coming into Italy during the first half of the sixth century and expiring 
after a short while, leaving Italian art in utter barbarism. Then, early in 
the eighth century, came a second infiux of Byzantinism ; this time not so 
pure and artistic, but sufficient to produce, during a half-century, works 
of a marked character, works none of which were, in his opinion, executed 
by native Italians, but all by Byzantine Greeks. Then comes a period of 
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comparative revival of native art, during which the Byzantine decoration 
previously prevalent at Rome appears in the Neapolitan province, in the 
Marches, Umbria, Tuscany, Ravenna, Lombardy, Venetia, and even in 
Istria and Dalmatia: its centre came to be in Lombardy, where it was 
gradually transformed into Romanesque. The author virtually gives up 
the claim of Lombardy to the invention of the grouped pier and ribbed 
cross-vault, by denying that the vaults of S. Michele and S. Ambrogio are 
earlier than the close of the eleventh century. The long discussion on 8. 
Ambrogio and especially of Dartein’s arguments is very interesting, and 
the use of the wooden roof in the only buildings known to be erected by 
Anspertus, the builder of S. Ambrogio, seems to clinch the argument. The 
last chapters, on art in Venice in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are 
especially interesting, closing as they do with a most artistic and original 
development of Italo-Byzantine or, as he terms it, of Neo-Byzantine art. 
Venice and her territory were then filled with churches and palaces of a 
pure, artistic, and unusually rich art, whose decorative effects are hardly 
surpassed during the later Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most important result of this book is a negative one. It-cuts 
the ground from under the feet of many hypotheses, and in this way makes 
possible a clear and logical history of art in Italy during the period that 
follows the year 1000.—A. L. Froruincuam, JR. 


G. Dento and G. von BEzoutp. Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abend- 
landes, historisch und systematisch dargestellt. 3 fasc. in 8vo, and 

4 atlas in fol. Stuttgart, 1884-91 ; Cotta. 

It is not necessary to await the completion of this vast work, before calling 
attention to its importance and to the services it may be expected to render 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Middle Ages. One feature that 
lifts it in significance far above all similar works and will lend it perma- 
nent value, is its exceptional and abundant wealth of carefully chosen and 
helpful illustrations. 282 folio plates have already been issued with an 
aggregate of 1200 to 1500 illustrations, all drawn to one scale. They are 
so grouped as to give comparative tables of ground-plans, sections, eleva- 
tions, on a scale never before attempted. The text on the whole is hardly 
commensurate with the illustrations, not only because of the limited amount 
of space given to it but because the historical aspects of the development 
of architecture have been subordinated in the general scheme to classifica- 
tions according to the chief architectonic features. Thus, after a brief his- 
torical introduction, the authors give a long chapter to the technical and 
esthetic analysis of what they term the Zentralbau, i. e., that of edifices 
composed of a central portion dominating adjunct structures of a lesser 
height. Under this head, which comprises buildings of various plans and 
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uses, they pass successively in review rotundas of all kinds, from the frigi- 
daria of the baths at Pompeii to the church of San Giovanni in Fonte at 
Ravenna; then churches with central cupola, of the Byzantine type (SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, 8. Sophia, at Constantinople) ; then the monuments 
which are imitations of the Holy Sepulchre (from 8. Stefano Rotondo in 
Rome to the Baptistery of Pisa). After the rotundas, are treated churches 
in the form of a Greek cross—as that of the Apostles in Constantinople, 
the cathedral at Tréves,theCarolingian church of Germigny-des-Prés. Con- 
venient as this classification may be for the study of the development of 
individual architectonic types, it is confusing when we have in view the 
history of architecture as a whole, bringing side by side, as it does, monu- 
ments of widely separate periods, and making it difficult to cull out the 
characteristics of the different historic styles. The subject of the third 
chapter is the Basilica—its origin, general scheme, interior elevation, ex- 
terior features, construction, and decoration. The second book opens 
abruptly with Romanesque architecture, the distinct beginnings of which 
the authors place not as late as the eleventh century, with Kugler, Mertens 
and others, but in the ninth century, thereby including under this rubric 
the architecture of the Carolingian era. The chief innovation of Caro- 
lingian architecture—the substitution of the cruciform plan, with choir and 
transepts, for the basilica—is properly ascribed to Frankish artists, but the 
authors are hardly right in seeking the cradle of this innovation in a region 
so limited as the Rhine provinces and Hesse. France, in the modern geo- 
graphical sense, had a distinct share in the early stages of Carolingian art ; 
and it is historically certain that the great monasteries established on the 
Seine and the Somme exercised a commanding influence, both religious and 
artistic, upon the whole of the western part of the empire of the Franks as 
early as the ninth century. The authors concede that it is difficult to de- 
termine the part taken by France in the Carolingian period, since no monu- 
ments of the art of this period older than 1000 a. p. exist in France. But 
we urge that the same negative criticism which denies French influences 
in Carolingian art, if applied to the Germanic monuments claimed for this 
period, would produce disastrous results: the dates of the founding of the 
churches of Fulda, Hersfeld, ete., accepted by the authors are no better 
established than those of churches in France proper, which are brought 
down to after 1000 a. p., without any consideration being made of elements 
in French structures of the eleventh century that point to a much earlier 
origin. However, on the authors’ account of Romanesque art (from the 
eleventh century onward) we would pass no severe criticism: it shows 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment, and French monuments 
are adequately represented. The fasciculi that are next to appear will 
treat of Gothie art, and are impatiently awaited. If the promise of the 
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earlier fasciculi be fulfilled in the subsequent numbers, it is safe to say that 
this work will at once take rank as the most complete and useful of reper- 
tories of information on the ecclesiatical architecture of the Middle Ages. 
—R. pe Lastreyrte, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 22. 


Louis GonsE. Art Gothique. IL’ Architeeture—la Peinture—la 
Sculpture—le Decor. Ato, pp. 476. Paris, ane. mais. Quantin [1891]. 
This work on the Gothic art of France is from the hand of an enthusi- 

astic lover, to whose enthusiasm are added both insight and patience— 

insight into causes and ideas and processes of development, patience in the 
discovery and study of monuments that complete the chain of cireum- 
stantial evidence. M. Gonse does not claim to be a specialist—although 
he could not be denied such a claim: his aim is to present, for the first 
time, a complete picture of the development of art in France from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century. His book is 
addressed to a wide public, and its charm is such as to insure its success 
in this direction: at the same time it appeals in many parts to specialists 
in the study of the Middle Ages and brings before them many new things. 

The lion’s share is given to architecture, for, as the author remarks, 

“ with all nations who have created an original art, the natural and logical 

expression of religious or material needs, . . . architecture is the initial, 

predominant force, giving birth to all derived arts.” After two introdue- 
tory chapters, on the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages in modern times, 
and on the transformation of the basilica before and during the Roman- 
esque period, he takes up the fundamental problem of the origin and 
history of the Gothic vault—the pointed ribbed cross-vault. This problem 
is one that has more than any other excited the interest of specialists dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and Quicherat, Viollet-le-Duc, Anthyme 
Saint Paul, De Lasteyrie, Lefévre-Pontalis, Moore, have in turn con- 
tributed their quota to the discussion. In my opinion, M. Gonze has con- 
tributed more material—both monumental and critical—than all these 
critics together. His patient investigation, inch by inch, of that part of 
the Ile-de-France which was the birthplace of the Gothic style has borne 
fruit in a numerous series of monuments hitherto unknown, which appear 
to supply every missing link in the chain between tke two works that 
hitherto had formed the basis of study—Morienval (1090) and St. Denis 

(1140). In the future, the churches of 8. Stephen at Beauvais (1110), 

Bury (¢. 1120), Noel-Saint-Martin (e. 1120), Berzy-le-See (1150), Belle- 

fontaine (1125), and others, will take their due place in this series. Al] 

these buildings are outwardly Romanesque. The next period, from about 

1125 or 1130 to 1150, Gonse calls transitional. As the preceding years 

had been devoted to the working-out of the elements of the cross-vault, so 
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the architects of the transition invented the complements to the vault, 
necessary to its proper use—the wall-rib and the flying buttress. The 
monuments where this style is shown are S. Louis at Poissy, the choir of 
S. Martin-des-Champs, Courmelles, 8. Pierre de Montmartre, S. Maclou 
of Pontoise, Saint Germer, and others, leading up to and culminating in 
Saint-Denis, the first truly Gothic building. Then come chapters on Pri- 
mary Gothic (1150-1180), on the Great Cathedrals, under Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) ; on the propagation of Gothic under 8. Louis LX (1226-1270). 
The rest of the Gothic period is treated with less detail, but its principles 
and tendencies fully brought out, down to the close of the flamboyant style. 
There are separate chapters on Civil and on Military Architecture, and on 
the propagation of Gothic art outside of France. The second part of the 
book, devoted to decoration, treats, first, of wall-painting, panel-painting, 
glass-painting, tombstones, tapestry, and illuminations; then of sculpture, 
and finally of costume and furniture. These chapters, though not so full 
as those on architecture, are still sufficiently detailed to give a good pic- 
ture of the development of the various branches of art. The illustrations 
are numerous and fine: twenty-eight full-sized plates and over three hun- 
dred insets. Were this a book for the specialist, we should be warranted 
in censuring M. Gonse for a lack of sections and other architectural draw- 
ings to accompany his descriptions: this is especially required in the chap- 
ters on the earliest phases of Gothic, where we are obliged to depend largely 
on M. Gonse’s judgment, without being given means to verify his assertions. 
I think it would have been preferable to omit altogether the chapter on the 
spread of Gothic outside of France: it is meagre and apparently done at 
second hand. Except for these two slight blemishes, this book is well-nigh 
perfect. The arrangement is clear and logical, the style vivid and interest- 
ing, the acquaintance with the subject broad, the appreciation of all its sides 
comprehensive. No lover or student of Gothic can be without it. Especi- 
ally to be applauded is the view that is taken of the spirit of Gothic art. 
It is as far removed from dry-as-dust antiquarianism as from gushing neo- 
Catholic ecclesiasticism ; it does not uphold art for art’s sake, but recognizes 
the great importance of the ideas back of the artistic form; it does not 
dissect them as it would prehistoric specimens, but treats them as if they 
were endued with life and full of significance —A. L. Froruincuam, JR. 
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LETTER ON THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION.' 


This is not a report of the work of the expedition, but a brief state- 
ment of a very few of the more tangible and rapidly available results. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS.—The site of Thapsacus or Tiphsah was located 
at a ruin-site called Dibse, about eight miles below the modern Meskene, 
instead of at El-Hammam, a day and a half further down the river. The 
identity of name was the main factor in this determination of site. The 
same conclusion was reached independently by Dr. B. Moritz and the Ger- 
man expedition, but not published by them until after our announcement. 

Kiepert’s map represents Deir as the point on the Euphrates reached 
by a natural road from Palmyra along a sort of wadi, or valley. There 
is no such formation, no wadi or valley whatsoever. The ancient road 
can be plainly followed from Palmyra to Sukhne, after which its course 
is not so clear. One road seems to turn northward and reach the Eu- 
phrates at Halebiyeh or Zenobia (for the old name is still current), where 
the Euphrates breaks through a trachite dyke ; another road, that leading 
to Babylon, appears to have struck the Euphrates two days’ journey below 
Deir at Salahiyeh. Here, as at Zenobia, are the well-preserved remains 
of a Palmyrene city. In Arabic times a third road, still used by the 
Arabs, reached the Euphrates at Meyadin, a day’s journey below Deir, 
where the ruined castle of Rehaba stands. This would seem to be the 
natural route to the valley of the Khabor and to Mosoul. 

Our investigations at Anbar led me to reject entirely Dr. Ward’s pro- 
posed identification with Sippara. 

Zibliyeh, a few hours north of Niffer, reported by late travelers as the 
ruins of a ziggurat, we proved to be a ruined tower, perhaps of the Par- 
thian period. 

Hammam, also reported to be a ziggurat, and supposed by Hommel to 
be on the site of Nisin, sister city to Nippuru, we found to be a tower. 
Both of these may have served to guard canal centres, and Akerkuf may 
have been a fortress erected for a similar purpose. 


! This communication has been received from Dr. Peters, the leader of the expe- 
dition sent to Babylonia by the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tel Ede, reported to be a ziggurat, proved to be a natural sand-hill, 
with a few graves, etc., at its base. 

A canal, reported to be Shatt-en-Nil, we traced at points from Babylon, 
where it leaves the Euphrates, through Niffer to Bismiya, Yokha and 
Warka, at which point it rejoins the Euphrates. 

” The name Abu Shahrein for ancient Eridu seems to have been lost. We 
heard instead the name Nowawis. It is just visible from Mugheir on the 
edge of the desert. Delitzsch and others have recently located it, without 
any ground, east of the Euphrates and south of Shatt-el-Hai! It is west of 
the Euphrates and north of the most northerly mouth of the Shatt-el-Hai. 

Kufa we found to have vanished, being represented only by a few piles 
of brick and earth, and holes where the men of Nejef have excavated for 
bricks for building. The ancient Assyrium Stagnum near by, south of the 
city of Nejef, has been drained dry, effecting a considerable change in the 
geography of the region. 

At Gaza in Palestine I found that a supposed hill of considerable extent 
in the midst of the town was a mass of débris. An ancient wall of sun- 
dried brick had become exposed on one side at a depth of fifteen to twenty 
feet below the surface. This would seem to show that modern Ghazza 
stands on the ruins of an ancient city, presumably Gaza, contrary to the 
ordinary view. 

li. Excavations.—Our principal work at Niffer, ancient Nippuru, was 
the excavation of the great temple of Bel. The temple proper was enclosed 
by a huge wall two hundred metres square. This still stood to a height of 
nineteen metres, with a thickness of fifteen metres at the bottom, and nine 
at the top. It was of sun-dried brick, with the exception of a facing of 
baked brick in its lower courses. I have called it square, but a mistake 
of several degrees at the eastern corner, substituting an obtuse for a right 
angle, gave it an irregular shape. Within this outer wall on the southeast 
side, or front, at a short distance there was a second wall, and beyond this 
another, so that one mounted by degrees to the lowest stage of the ziggurat 
proper. Of the ziggurat three stages may be said to have been preserved. 
with traces of a brick structure on top. It was a solid mass of sun-dried 
brick faced with burnt brick. On each side was a huge buttress, and no two 
of the buttresses were alike. The corners were twelve degrees off from the 
cardinal points. Here and elsewhere I found that the orientation was 
not measured, but approximate. I think the practice of pointing a corner 
rather than a side to the north has, at least in its origin, no special reli- 
gious significance, but is due to the general trend of the land, which is 
oblique, from northwest to southeast. Rivers and air currents both follow 
this trend. The ziggurat proper now stands to the height of 24 metres. 
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I removed all the corners of this structure in a vain search for barrel 
cylinders, There were no inscriptions in or on the ziggurat. At various 
places in the temple, however, we found tablets, vases, inscribed bricks, 
door-sockets and the like. The oldest inscriptions found were those of 
Sargon king of Agade, father of Naram Sin. Both of these kings claim 
to have built or rebuilt this temple, which had hitherto been supposed to 
be a construction of Ur-gur, king of Ur. Inscriptions of at least one new 
king of this most ancient Akkadian dynasty were discovered. Fragments 
of statuary were found, and a pair of clasped hands had evidently belonged 
to a statue strikingly similar to those found by De Sarzec at Tello. 

Outside of the southeast wall was a shrine of Amar-Sin. Outside of 
this, and facing a branch of the Shatt-en-Nil canal, was a row of booths 
containing pilgrim’s supplies. The entire stock in trade of one maker 
and vender of votive tablets was recovered. These belong to the Kas- 
site dynasty, the latest date being that of a hitherto unknown son of 
Kurigalzu. Perhaps the most singular part of this find was the inscribed 
glass adzes. These were of remarkably fine composition, made to resem- 
ble lapis lazuli, an opaque blue, colored with cobalt, and bearing the name 
of Kurigalzu, cirea 1600 B.c. Other glass objects were made to resemble 
turquoise. This is one of the earliest discoveries of glass ever made, and 
is only surpassed by a couple of finds made in Egypt. 

The great bulk of inscribed clay tablets, even those dealing with the 
temple income, were discovered in the other mounds, and even across the 
canal from the temple. Tablets, principally unbaked, were found in great 
numbers. They belong chiefly to the Hammurabi and Kassite dynasties, 
though Assyrian and late Babylonian and Persian tablets were not want- 
ing. Among others, tablets were found bearing the seal of Amar-Sin, king 
of Ur, by his patesi or governor. A couple of tablets are dated in the reign 
of Ashur-etil-ilani, son of Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and are chrono- 
logically of considerable importance. 

The latest inscribed objects of any sort found were Hebrew incantation 
bowls, which were dug up in considerable numbers. In one place the 
mounds, as late as 700 a. p., had been occupied by a Jewish town. 

The mounds of Niffer are of enormous extent, and while the work of 
excavation was conducted on a large scale the amount excavated is still 
small in proportion to the amount untouched. Our greatest depth, through 
and under the ziggurat, was twenty-five metres. The door-sockets of Sargon 
were found at a depth of fifteen metres below the surface of the temple 
plateau. A cache of Kassite tablets was found at a depth of thirteen 
metres below the summit of another hill. On the other hand, a couple of 
rooms full of tablets were in another place close to the surface. But this 
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was in a wadi made by the water, and was more than thirteen metres below 
the true surface. In general the old remains are at a considerable depth. 
There are no architectural remains of any importance, though we un- 
earthed one building, doubtless regarded as a triumph in its time, with 
brick colonnades. But in general there was no fuel to burn brick, and 
the inhabitants, forced to use sun-dried bricks, took refuge in mass and 
color. We found the remains of pink and yellow painted frescoes on the 
mud-brick walls, and the mass of the buildings is truly imposing. 


Joun P. PETERS. 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Page. Page. Page. 
ALGERIA,. . .. . . 489|GREECE, .... . 5I4)SARDINIA, ... . . 556 
ARABIA, ... . . . 503|HINDUSTAN, .. . . 491|/SIBERIA, ..... . 495 
ARMENIA, .... . 406/ITALY, ...... .....- 556 
ASIA MINOR, .. . . 504|KRETE, .. + . . . 530; SOUTHERN AFRICA, . 49! 
ASSYRIA,. . . . . 500|KYKLADES, . .. . . 530 SPORADES,. .. . . 530 
BABYLONIA, .. . . 497|MOROCCO, .... . 490 SWITZERLAND, .. . 559 
CHINA,. ... .. 494| PALESTINE,. ... . 603/SYRIA,..... 5Ol 
EGVPT, « 476| PERSIA, « « 400 
FRANCE, . . - 558/|PHCENICIA, . . . . . 503|TURKESTAN ... . 496 
GERMANY, ... . . 560 

AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


ArcH€oLocy in Eaypt.—Professor Sayce writes to the Academy of Dec. 
5 to offer his solution of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in Egypt 
in archeological matters. As but little improvement has been effected 
hitherto, notwithstanding the vigorous crusade carried on during the past 
years, of which echoes have been heard in this Journal, we hope that Prof. 
Sayce’s sensible suggestions will be carefully considered. In the same 
Academy it is announced that the Government of Egypt has asked the 
Caisse de la Dette for £50,000 from the general reserve-fund on behalf of 
the Department of Antiquities. Professor Sayce writes: “The conditions 
under which the Museum of Bulaq was started have ceased to exist. In 
place of the unpretending collection of antiquities which Mariette brought 
together, Egypt now possesses a large and important museum, the manage- 
ment and development of which for the use of science is sufficient to tax 
the strength of a large staff of officials. At the same time, the government 
has awakened—to some extent, at least—to the necessity of preserving 
those monuments of the past which are at once the property of the state 
and the means of attracting an ever-increasing number of rich visitors to 
Egypt. The country, moreover, is patrolled by an efficient force of police 
under foreign officers, and the Board of Public Works is filled with men 
who are educated and incorruptible. If, then, the Museum of Gizeh is to 
take the place which properly belongs to it by the side of the other great 
museums of the civilized world, if it is to perform efficiently the duties which 
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archeological science demands from it, it must be reconstituted on the same 
basis as the museums of Europe and America. Functions which do not 
belong to a museum must be handed over to others to whom they more 
properly appertain, and the director and his staff must thus be left free to 
do the work which alone can make the Museum of Gizeh of use to the 
scientific world. At present, not only does it not possess a catalogue ; there 
are no labels even attached to the objects exposed to view which are intelli- 
gible to the majority of visitors. Many objects are still lying in unopened 
cases, or unarranged. But the staff are not to blame. When the director 
and one of his assistants are away during part of the year, superintending 
excavations in Upper Egypt or the engineer’s duty of erecting iron gates, 
how is it possible for the proper work of a museum to be carried on? The 
mutilation of some of the most precious monuments of Upper Egypt some 
years ago showed how disastrous is the combination of incompatible func- 
tions to the safe keeping of the monuments themselves. The backward 
state of the Gizeh Museum is only a temporary loss to science ; but the de- 
struction of the tombs of el-Bersheh is irreparable. What, therefore, I 
would urge in the interests of science, is that the preservation of the Egyp- 
tian monuments be transferred from the administration of the Museum, 
who are powerless to punish offenders, to the police, the natural guardians 
of the property of the state. Let the police be made responsible for the 
safety of the great monuments of ancient Egypt, and there will no longer 
be any fear of their further destruction. Secondly, let it be understood 
that the proper work of the Museum is to look after its own treasures, and 
make them available for scientific study, not to excavate. What would 
become of the British Museum, in spite of its large staff of officers, if it 
were to occupy its attention with controlling, much more directing, all the 
excavations which are made in Britain? And yet this is the impossible 
task which the Gizeh Museum, with its insufficient staff, is now called upon 
to perform.” 

PRESERVATION OF MonumENTS.— lhe Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued a report of its second annual meet- 
ing. It deprecated in the strongest manner the project, to which we have 
already referred, for drowning the island of Phil, which has been offici- 
ally admitted to be really imminent, by making a dam to raise the water 
more than twenty-three metres higher than the level of a low Nile, and 
thus, at a cost of not more than 750,000/., provide an enormous supply of 
water for irrigation. There is the alternative of making two lakes by means 
of dams, one at Wady Halfa, the other at Kalabshah, the cost of which 
would be about a million. Two new posts of Inspectors of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Egypt have been created, but it is not known that the tenants 
have been appointed, much less taken up their duties. At the meeting, 
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Lieut.-Col. Plunkett called attention to the destruction of monuments now 
going on in hundreds of places on the Nile. The “guardian” who had 
been sent up to take charge of Phil lived in a chamber of the temple, 
and lit his fire in the middle of it, which cracked the stones and brought 
down the roof. The leader of a party of tourists lit Bengal lights in the 
tombs of the kings, which did irreparable damage. Prof. Bryce said there 
went, four years ago, to Luxor a wealthy Russian boy of seventeen, with 
guides using lighted candles, “ whose amusement was to deface with smoke 
the cartouches and the figures of the kings.” —Atheneum, Oct. 10. 

EaypTt ExpLoraTion Funo.—M. Naville left Marseilles on Dec. 12 for 
Alexandria, in order to resume work for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
He expects to return this year to the Delta, the scene of his former labors. 

MobEL OF AN EcypTiAN Toms.—M. Maspéro submitted to the French 
Academy (Nov. 20) an exact model of the tomb of Anna, who held high 
offices under kings Thothmes I, Thothmes II, Queen Hatasu, and her 
nephew King Thothmes III, during the vit dynasty. The model was 
made by M. Boussae, and it reproduces not only the structure but all the 
wall-paintings with fishing, hunting and agricultural scenes; the garden 
and lakes of the deceased; processions of gift-bearers; efe. The publica- 
tion of all the Theban tombs, of which this is one, has been undertaken by 
the Members of the French School at Cairo.— Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 3874-5. 

ABOUKIR.— Excavations are being conducted at Aboukir by Danninos 
Pasha, on behalf of the Ghizeh Museum, on the site of a small temple of 
the Greco-Roman period which stood at a short distance to the east of the 
temple ordinarily identified with that of Arsinoé Aphrodite. Accounts 
have already appeared in the English papers of the granite statues of 
Rameses IT and his consort which have been found there, but it has not 
been mentioned that on one of the statues the name of Meneptah is asso- 
ciated with that of his father Rameses, or that on another Hentmara is 
“alled, not only the “ royal chief wife ” of the Pharaoh, but also “ the royal 
daughter of his body,” her name being enclosed in a cartouche. Since the 
discovery of the statues a torso of Rameses II has also been disinterred, as 
well as two sphinxes of sandstone, one of which is inscribed with the name 
and titles of the same king. The second sphinx is larger and of finer work- 
manship than the first, and has a cartouche on the breast. This has been 
erased, and a name, hitherto unidentified, has been substituted for it. A 
sareful examination of the effaced cartouche on the breast of one of the 
sphinxes shows that it originally belonged to Amenemhat IV of the twelfth 
dynasty ; and it is probable that the other sphinx, which was afterwards 
usurped by Rameses II, also belonged originally to the same period. Both 
the sphinxes are headless, but the head of one of them has been discovered 
at no great distance from the body. It is evident that all the monuments 
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found on the site of the temple have been brought from elsewhere, and the 
weathered condition of some of them makes it probable that these were 
transported from ruined sanctuaries of the Pharaonic period. From the 
construction of the temple it may be inferred that it was built after the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is pointed out by Danninos Pasha that 
the standing statue, which now bears the name of Rameses II, must like- 
wise have been a work of the twelfth dynasty. The statue was originally 
about three metres in height, and among the inscriptions engraved on it is 
one in which Rameses is compared with the god Set. It is therefore prob- 
able that the statue originally stood at Tanis, and the other monuments 
may have been brought from the same place.-- Atheneum, Nov. 14, 28. 

AHNAS = HANES = HERAKLEOUPOLIS.—EXPLORATIONS OF M. NAVILLE. 
—The results of the excavations of M. Naville on this site are summarized 
from Biblia of August, 1891. The city was twelve miles w. of the Beni 
Suef, near the Bahr Yussuf, and the necropolis is on the opposite side of 
the canal on the ridge of hills which separate the valley of the Nile from 
the southern part of the Fayam. 

Necropouis.—The necropolis extends from the limits of the valley 
towards the hills, on a slightly undulating ground. The tombs are most 
numerous on two rocky heights which rise above the others at the entrance 
of a wide concavity by which the ridge is interrupted and which is the way 
to the Fayim. In that part the tombs are rectangular pits, at the bottom 
of which there are two, and sometimes three, side chambers. Many of them 
had been filled with sand and we cleared them with the hope of finding the 
original interments, but everywhere we found that the tombs had been re- 
used in later times, plundered of their valuables, even of their coffins, and 
employed for bodies evidently belonging to the poorer class. They had no 
coffins, were generally not embalmed, and lying over or under a mat of 
reeds. With the bones were sometimes found small baskets containing food 
for the deceased, chiefly nuts of the doom palm and bread, sometimes also 
poppies, and pigeons’ eggs. Here and there were a few remains of the for- 
mer occupants, for instance, a piece of a handsome funerary cloth on which 
the weighing of the soul had been painted, fragments of papyri, and pieces 
of limestone hieroglyphic tablets, evidently belonging to the xvi and 
x1x dynasties. I should not wonder if even those were not the original 
occupants, and if those pits went up as far as the x1 or xu dynasty. 

On one of the hills, quite at the top, and at a very small depth among 
rubbish of broken bricks and chips of stones, we found about twenty coffins, 
most of them of women. They all bear the characters of a very late epoch, 
some of them are even of the worst Roman style. They are without names 
and without ornaments or amulets, except necklaces of very small glass 


beads or small shells. 
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In the lower part of the necropolis the coffins are plain rectangular boxes 
without any ornament or painting ; one or two red vases of common pottery 
were put in the pit, which was not deep and of the size of the coffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an older epoch which had been 
re-used, one of them of the xx dynasty, the other possibly as old as the 
x1; the mummies which they contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The most plentiful crop we had in the tombs were hundreds 
of wooden or terracotta statuettes, ushabtis of the coarsest description, some 
of which were mere little sticks on which eyes and a nose had been indi- 
cated with ink, and where the name was written in hieratic. These statu- 
ettes belong to various epochs, and, although some of them are undoubtedly 
very late, I believe some of them are remains of the xx and even of the 
x1x dynasty. Ina few large pits there were at the top painted coffins and 
underneath heaps of bones and of mummified bodies, the whole had been 
thrown in without any order. 

City.—Finding that the necropolis gave so little result, and that there 
was nothing belonging to older epochs, we left the desert, and went over to 
the mounds of Henassieh. The site of the old city is indicated by several 
mounds of such an extent that they are called in the place itself Ummel 
Kimam, the mother of mounds. Several villages are built over them, the 
largest being Henassieh el Medinet, in the name of which we may recog- 
nize a corruption of the old Hanes. All over the mounds scattered blocks 
of red granite show that there must have been a construction of importance, 
but nothing in the nature of the soil and in the appearance of the locality 
shows distinctly as at Bubastis where the temple must have been. There- 
fore it was necessary to trench and dig pits in all the different parts of the 
Tell. We began near to parallel rows of standing granite columns with- 
out capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and called e/ Keniseh, the 
church. There was nothing in the space between the two colonnades which 
is more than 50 yards wide; but on the west there was another hall with 
limestone columns bearing well sculptured Corinthian capitals. The whole 
seems to me to have been a Roman temple. 

In two other places were several shafts of red granite columns lying on 
the ground. Researches made all around and even underneath did not 
lead to any result except the discovery of a fragment of mosaic. These 
columns belonged to Coptic churches, the Coptic cross was engraved on 
several of them. 

We dug also near the huge granite bases which looked like Roman work. 
The excavations showed that they had supported two large columns at the 
entrance of a Coptic church now entirely destroyed, but of which nearly 
all the materials were left. They consisted of columns in gray marble with 
Corinthian capitals, some of which had a Coptic cross, besides architraves 
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and friezes well sculptured with flowers, arabesques and animals, and even 
parts of mythological subjects. 

In digging in a great depression in the western part of the mounds, at a 
depth of about four yards, we at last hit upon a granite monolithic column, 
complete with a palmleaf capital ; we found that we had reached a vesti- 
bule which must have been one of the side entrances of the temple of Hera- 
cleoupolis. The remains of it consist of six columns 17 feet high, one of 
which only is complete, with sculptures representing Rameses lI making 
offerings to various divinities, and in the intervals the name of Meneph- 
thah, the son of Rameses. [One of these is now in Philadelphia, see p. 
450.] The architraves which were supported by those columns are cut 
in a building with the cartouches of Usertesen II of the mm dynasty. 
The six columns were in one line—the length of the vestibule is 61 feet ; 
it was open on the waterside, the basements of the walls on the three 
other sides and even a few layers of stones have been preserved. This 
basement is’in hard limestone of Gebel Ahmar, which cannot be burnt 
for lime; it bears in hieroglyphs, sometimes more than two feet high, 
the following inscription :—the living Horus, the mighty bull, who loves Ma, 
the lord of panegyrics like his father Phthah Tonen, King Rameses erected 
this building to his father Hershefi (Arsaphes) the lord of the two lands 
(Egypt). It appears from this description that the temple was dedicated 
to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, generally represented with a ram’s head. 
This divinity is sculptured on two of the columns. The vestibule contained 
statues of which there are a few remains. On the southern side in the 
corner was a sitting statue of Rameses II of heroic size, in red limestone. 
We found it broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It was painted in 
bright red color, still very vivid on some parts of the throne ; the stripes 
of the head-dress were alternately blue and yellow, like the granite Rameses 
II now at Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. [This statue is now in 
Philadelphia, and a description of it is given on pp. 449-50, and a repro- 
duction on PLATE xXvI.] The inscription on the lower part of the base 
is a dedication to Arsaphes. On the same side was the bust of a red 
granite statue of natural size, without any name, and also a group of two 
very weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite corner was a statue of 
Rameses II symmetrical to the other, but broken in several fragments. 
The head had disappeared. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner part of the temple. We 
had great hopes that behind the basement of hard limestone, we should find 
constructions of importance, but our disappointment was complete. The 
temple, except the vestibule, was built of soft white limestone, and the re- 
sult of it is that it has been entirely carried away. We saw, still in sites, 
bases of columns more than four feet in diameter, showing that they must 
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have been of considerable height ; but except a few stray blocks, here and 
there, with a few hieroglyphic signs, the whole temple of Arsaphes has been 
destroyed and employed for building purposes ; then the material was taken 
for the Roman temple and for the Coptic churches of which there were 
several ; so that we can assert that beyond this vestibule nothing remains 
of the temple of Arsaphes. The considerable excavations which we made 
all around down to the original pavement show that there is no hope of 
finding any more traces of this famous building, the principal sanctuary 
of Hanes. 

AKMIM.—TEXTILES FROM THE NECROPOLIS.—At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Nov. 26 Dr. Budge exhibited a Coptic grave-shirt from 
the collection of Sir F. Grenfell, and read a paper upon the textile fabrics 
found at Akhmim. Examples of the Egyptian worked linen of the Roman 
and subsequent periods were comparatively unknown until 1882, when a 
very large find of worked linen garments, belonging to a period beginning 
with the second and ending with the eleventh century a. D., was made at 
Akhmim, a modern town in Upper Egypt, which stands near, or perhaps 
upon part of, the site of the Panopolis of the Greeks, a city famous for the 
worship of the ithyphallic god Amsu, and, according to Strabo, for its linen- 
workers and stone-cutters. The necropolis at Akhmim differed from every 
other in Egypt. The bodies were not mummified, although it is clear from 
the crystals found in the folds of the tunics, ete., that salt or natron was 
used in the preservation; they were laid on a board, and some wore, in 
addition to the tunics now so well known, stockings and sandals, caps, neck- 
laces, rings, bracelets, crosses, and other ornaments. The smaller objects 
found at Akhmim are well represented by a collection given to the British 
Museum by the Rev. Greville Chester in 1886. The textiles from this 
place belong to three periods, which are described as Roman, Transition, 
and Byzantine, and each is marked by peculiarities of work and design in 
the garments which cannot be mistaken. The designs of the first are classi- 
val, and are finely executed; in the second the heathen designs give way 
to Christian emblems, and are of inferior work; in the third vivid poly- 
chrome medallions and borders become the fashion, and the Byzantine 
character of the designs and work is unmistakable. Owing to the waste- 
ful way in which the Akhmim find was worked, comparatively few of the 
results which it was reasonably hoped might be obtained were realized. 
The Coptic grave-shirt exhibited was of great value, for it is complete, and 
it is possible to learn how the ornamental bands and medallions were ar- 
ranged. The garment was woven in one piece in the form of a cross, the 
greatest length being about 9 ft. 6 in., and the greatest width about 5 ft.; 
it was folded in half horizontally, and the longer arms of the cross formed 
the back and front and the shorter arms the sleeves. Where the fold came 
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a slit was cut for the neck, and the edges were first hemmed and then sewn 
with a chain-stitch in bright red linen thread. On the breast and back 
designs woven into medallions in dark purple were carefully sewn, and two 
long strips, formed of small rectangular designs of men and animals, ex- 
tend from them down to the bottom edge of the garment; on each shoulder 
and over each knee is a rectangular medallion, and around each wrist is 
a band ornamented with figures of the hare, the emblem of the resurree- 
tion. The edges of the garment were hemined together, and thus the body 
and the sleeves were complete. This valuable garment belongs probably 
to the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century, and is one 
of the most perfect known. The number of the threads vary from fifty- 
three to fifty-eight to the inch.— Atheneum, Dee. 5. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Panpoitis.— Towards the end of May last an interest- 
ing marble altar was disinterred from the cliff at Alexandria immediately 
below the Ramleh station, and among the remains of 2 building of large 
squared stones. One side of the altar is inscribed with Greek letters of the 
third or fourth century B.c., and contains a dedication by a certain Am- 
monarin, the son or daughter of Herod, “a citizen,” to “ the fair goddess 
in Pandoitis.””, We may, therefore, conclude that the district of Alexandria 
in which the building was situated was called Pandoitis, that being perhaps 
the name of one of the thirty villages on the site of which Alexandria after- 
wards stood, 

Gassari.— Dr. Botti has drawn attention to some ushebtis of the time of 
the xxvi Egyptian dynasty, which have been discovered in tombs at Gab- 
bari, on the eastern side of Alexandria. They prove the existence of an 
Egyptian settlement near the spot long before the age of Alexander the 
Great, and he therefore concludes that the necropolis of Rakotis, the Egyp- 
tian predecessor of Alexandria, must have been at Gabbari, Rakotis itself 
being situated in the immediate neighborhood. 

Review AND Museum.—F or the past three years a periodical, called the 
Rivista Quindicinale, has been published every fortnight, which contains 
archeological articles of the highest interest, as well as a record of the dis- 
coveries of inscriptions and other ancient monuments found from time to 
time in Alexandria and its neighborhood. The larger number of these 
articles are from the competent pen of Dr. Botti. The Rivista is the organ 
of the Atheneum, which, under the presidency of Sir Charles Cookson, 
has just entered on its second lecturing season, and is engaged in establish- 
ing a library and museum specially devoted to the remains of Greek and 
Roman antiquity discovered in Egypt. The want of such a museum has 
long been felt, and Alexandria is the most appropriate locality in which 
it could be placed. Negotiations have been carried on with M. Grébaut 
for the removal from the Cairo Museum of objects belonging to the Greco- 
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Roman period, most of which are still lying unpacked on the floors at 
Gizeh.— Atheneum, Nov. 14; Academy, Nov. 28. 

BENI-HASSAN.—The necessity for immediate action in the case of the 
Beni-Hassan tombs is well shown by Miss Edwards in her “Special Extra 
Report on the season’s work at Ahnas and Beni-Hassan.” ‘To none of the 
archeologists who studied the tombs from the beginning of this century did 
it occur to transcribe all the texts or copy all the frescoes, which is much 
to be deplored, as they are now in a far less perfect condition. This task 
was undertaken and has already been nearly completed by Messrs. Frazer 
and Newberry, as a first instalment of the Survey of Egypt undertaken 
by the E. Exploration Fund. We append a summary of their report for 
the past winter. 

Even the drudgery of clearing out some of the tombs had its reward per 
se; for among the objects in the débris were found the ancient stone chisels 
used to smooth down the walls of the tombs. “They are chipped out of 
the boulders which abound here,” says Mr. Frazer; “the material being 
a hard, fine, crystalline limestone.” Interesting fragments of Coptic pottery 
were found in several of the tombs. Of the tombs, not less than thirty- 
nine in number, twelve bear inscriptions, and eight contain wall paintings. 
Each painting may be described as an illustrated page, on a gigantic scale, 
from the history of social and daily life, under the x1 or xu dynasties. In 
the tableaux appear striking facial characteristics, ethnologically valuable, 
and they are interlarded with biographical material respecting the gov- 
ernors or princely monarchs, that is not only genealogically interesting but 
easts light upon the particulars of local government, or, as we would say, 
state or local rights,in Egypt. We recall the celebrated group of the Amu 
in one of these tombs, that of Khnum-hotep II, and their Jewish type of 
features. Mr. Newberry has made a like discovery: “I have discovered 
a group of foreigners which finds a parallel in that of his grandson, Khnum- 
hotep IT. The scene here represents seven persons being led by an Egyp- 
tian officer. Three of the seven figures are warriors with yellow skin, blue 
eyes (now turned to green), and thick and matted red hair, in which are 
stuck five or six ostrich feathers. They are clothed in red garments, fringed 
at the bottom; in the right hand they carry ostrich feathers; in the left, 
acurved club. The remaining four figures of the group represent women. 
They, also, are fair skinned and blue eyed, and have light brown or red 
hair. Two of them carry children in a basket slung over their shoulders, 
and two carry a red colored monkey on their backs. These peculiarities 
point to their being Libyans. A fac simile of the group, of the size of the 
original, has been made by Mr. Blackden, uniform with the rest of his full- 
size fac similes of the wall paintings of this group of tombs. It is extra- 
ordinary that this group of Libyans should have been overlooked, not only 
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by the artists of the French Commission, but by Lepsius and all subsequent 
travellers.” 

The longest inseription—a memoir of the great Khnum-hotep—is no less 
than 222 lines. In Kheti’s tomb no less than 150 groups of wrestlers 
tumble, and toss, and twist in every conceivable attitude; in the tomb of 
Baqta III is a whole ark of animals and birds let loose, each with its 
ancient name appended in a bold hieroglyphic hand. Nearly all the scenes 
are named and minutely specified. Mr. Newberry remarks regarding the 
plan and results of their work: “ At the present time there are about 
12,000 square feet of painted wall surface in the group; in former times 
there must have been considerably more. Much of this is in a fearful 
state of dilapidation, and year by year it is getting worse. Large flakes 
of painted plaster are falling from the walls ; many of the scenes have faded 
away so completely as to be hardly distinguishable, and in a few years’ 
time, if active measures are not taken to preserve the tombs, little will re- 
main on their walls to tell of their former beauty. Knowing that they 
could do but little, if anything, to arrest this work of mutilation and de- 
struction, the committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund deeided to at 
least preserve a faithful record of what yet remains, and it was with the 
object of making plans, tracings of all the paintings, and colored copies of 
the most interesting scenes, that Mr. Fraser and myself (and later on, Mr. 
Blackden, an artist of great ability), proceeded to Egypt last winter. We 
worked there during the whole winter season, and far on into the spring, 
and by means of ladders, a trestle and tracing paper, succeeded in doing 
nearly all that could be done ‘to preserve a faithful record of what yet re- 
mains.’ The tombs have been surveyed and planned by Mr. Fraser, and 
I have brought back to England outline tracings of all the wall paintings 
in six out of the eight painted tombs, as well as copies of all the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, a fine series of colored drawings by Mr. Blackden, 
and nearly a hundred photographs. At the present time I am preparing 
this mass of material for publication, and in my forthcoming volume,' which 
I hope will be ready for distribution to subscribers in March next, I shall 
give in the plates drawings of the scenes, which are still preserved. The 
book will also contain full explanations of all the scenes, with hieroglyphic 
texts and translations.” 

“The tombs whose wall paintings have been copied are those numbered 
2,14, 15, 17, 21 and 23: these have been traced in outline; and fac-simile 
drawings in color have been executed by Mr. M. W. Blackden of some of 
the most interesting scenes, hieroglyphs, musical instruments, implements, 
ete. A large number of unpublished, and hitherto unknown inscriptions 
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have been brought to light. Among these are several of particular his- 
torical interest. One records that a certain Khnumhotep was installed as 
prince of Menat-Khufu by Amenemhat I: this prince was undoubtedly the 
maternal grandfather of the celebrated Khnumhotep the son of Nehera, 
whose magnificent tomb is the chief feature of interest at Beni-Hasan. 
Another inscription gives the name, and remarkable titles of the elder 
Khnumhotep’s wife and the name of his mother. Several other inscrip- 
tions relating to the same powerful family have also been discovered, so 
that we can now trace its history through no less than five generations, 
from the time of Amenemhat I, through the reigns of Usertesen I and 
Amenemhat IT, to the sixth year of the reign of Usertesen II. The group 
of Semites in the tomb of Khnumhotep II finds a parallel in that of his 
grandfather of the same name. 

I may add that I have found evidence which proves that the majority 
of the tombs in the southern group (namely the tombs of Bagt, Kheti, 
Remushenta, Bagta I}and Bagta I1) date from the x1 and not the end of 
the x11 dynasty, as has been generally supposed.” 

The harvest of small unpublished inscriptions is a very abundant one, 
and several corrections of the first importance have been made in the great 
inscriptions that have been already published many times. From every 
point of view Mr. Newberry is to be warmly congratulated on the results 
of his first venture in the field of exploration. His determination of the 
age of the southern group at length makes it possible to trace the develop- 
ment of tomb architecture during the middle kingdom, from the Heracle- 
opolite tombs at Siut down to those of the x1 dynasty at El Kab. 

THIS WINTER’S woRK.—Messrs. Newberry and Fraser have been busy with 
their second season’s work, which will be to survey, copy and photograph 
the remaining historic antiquities from Beni-Hassan, southward towards 
Tel-el-Amarna, including the rest of the Beni-Hassan tombs, the towns of 
el-Bersheh (xu dynasty), the Speos Artemidos, and the tombs of Isbédeh. 
They are accompanied not only by Mr. Blackden the artist but by an as- 
sistant copyist, Mr. Carter. Early in December they had completed the 
survey and transcription of the tombs of BenisHassan, and had shifted their 
camp to the ravine of El Bersheh, a little higher up on the same bank of 
the Nile. They report the discovery of no less than five inscribed and 
painted tombs hitherto unknown to Egyptologists in this district. All are 
much dilapidated, the walls having mostly fallen in; but they hope to re- 
cover many important historical particulars of genealogy and local history 
from the inscribed fragments with which these new grottoes are strewn. 
They are much choked with bushes and débris, and need careful excava- 
tion. The damage done to the famous tomb of the Colossus on the Sledge 
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appears to be even greater than the reports of tourists had led us to expect. 
—Academy, Dec. 26; Biblia, Jan., 1892. 

HAT-NUB.—ALasasTER Quarry.— While at El-Bersheh, Mr. Newberry 
received hints of the existence between it and Tel-el-Amarna of the famous 
quarry of Hat-nub, still marked with the cartouches of early kings, for 
whom Una and other high officers conveyed thence the great altars of ala- 
baster to their respective pyramids. A visit showed that deep in the hills 
among the ravines was a large excavation, outside of which lay masses of 
limestone and alabaster chips, while inside were painted or engraved the 
names of Chufu, Pepi, and Merenra. A specimen of the rock shown to 
Mr. Petrie was pronounced to be “the fine grained kind, exactly like that 
used in the Old Kingdom, and not like that used by Khuenaten.” 

Messrs. Blackden and Fraser examined the place and its neighborhood, 
and copied the inscriptions. They found the name of Hat-nub five times, 
and cartouches or short records of the following kings: Chufu of the rv 
dynasty, Pepi (25th year), Merenra, and Pepi II of the v1 dynasty, User- 
tesen I (30th or jubilee year) x11 dynasty. They also found another 
sy aller cave-like quarry, several miles distant from the first, with the car- 
touches of Amenemhat II and Usertesen III, both of the x11 dynasty. 
There is only one inscription of any length, and it is in very bad condition. 

From the larger of the two excavations a well-made road or causeway 
led to the broad sandy plain on which, at a much later date, Khuenaten 
founded his new capital of Khutaten, and several stelae of this king—per- 
haps boundary stelae—were observed in the direction of the quarries. It 
remains to be seen whether their position had been entirely forgotten in the 
Hyksos period between the x1 and xviit dynasties, or whether a change 
of taste or exhaustion of the supply led to their abandonment.—F. L. G. 

LUXOR.—DANGER TO THE TempLe.—Mr. Henry Wallis writes to the 
Academy, July 26, calling attention to the danger threatening the temple 
of Luxor from two causes—the weakening of the embankment and of the 
foundations of the temple and the removal of the supporting earth from 
columns and walls without the supervision of a trained engineer. Some 
of the columns have already: begun to topple. Col. Ross, the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, is asked to give more careful personal attention to 
the action of the Nile current against the east bank. Attention is also 
called to the fact that many of the sculptures uncovered a few years ago, 
then firm and hard, are now crumbling under the action of the atmosphere 
because their surfaces were not treated. 

MASSOWAH.—The provisional Governor of the Italian colony of Masso- 
wah is about to found an archzological museum for all the antiquities of 
the district. It is to be hoped that excavations will be made amongst the 
ruins of Adulis, whence came the famous Monumentum Adulitanum, which 
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was anciently copied by the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, but cannot now 
be found.— Atheneum, Sept. 26. 

SAIS.—AN EARLY SETTLEMENT OF Karians.— During the past summer an 
important find of bronzes has been made on the site of Sais. Figures of 
large size have been discovered, including a considerable number of figures 
of the goddess Neith. Most of these have found their way into the hands 
of the dealers. 

Prof. Sayce writes: “ Danninos Pasha has been kind enough to allow 
me to take a copy of a very interesting and important inscription which is 
now in his possession. The inscription is a long one, and is engraved in 
hieroglyphs of exquisite form on the three sides of a bronze pedestal of a 
large bronze statue of the goddess Neith, discovered this summer among 
the ruins of Sais, along with many bronze figures of the Pharaonie period. 
Above the hieroglyphs on the front of the pedestal runs a line of Karian 
characters. According to the hieroglyphic legend, the statue was dedi- 
cated to Neith and Horus by Si-Qarr, a name in which Danninos Pasha 
is doubtless right in seeing the Egyptian words ‘the son of a Karian,’ 
though, in another part of the inscription, the Egyptian name of the dedi- 
cator is stated to be Pe-tu-Neith, ‘The gift of Neith. Si-Qarr is called 
the son of Kapat-Qar, ‘ Kapat the Karian,’ ‘ born of the lady of the house 
Neith-mert-hai-Uah-ab-Ra.”’ The name of the ‘ prince’ Uah-ab-Ra or Apries 
is not enclosed in a cartouche, showing that he did not claim royal rank. 
Si-Qarr is further styled an officer of Psammetichos I, both of whose car- 
touches are given. It is therefore evident that the prince of Sais, whose 
name is included in that of the mother of Si-Qarr, must have been a prede- 
cessor of Psammetichos I; and since we know from the Assyrian monu- 
ments that the father of the latter was called Necho, while Apries was a 
family name among his descendants, we must conclude that the Apries of 
the statue was the hitherto unknown grandfather of the founder of the 
XXVI dynasty. 

“Another interesting historical fact results from the inscription. As the 
Karian father of Si-Qarr married an Egyptian whose name indicates that 
she was a native of Sais, we may infer that Karians were settled in that 
part of the Delta long before the time when their aid was invoked by Psam- 
metichos I. Polyainos (Strateg. v11) is thus shown to be more correct than 
Herodotos in his reference to the settlement of the Karians and Ionians in 
Egypt. It also proves that Lepsius was right in regarding certain inscrip- 
tions found at Abu-Simbel and in other parts of Egypt as of Karian origin. 
It also shows that the founder of the xxvr dynasty gave evidence of his 
appreciation of the services rendered to him by the Karian mercenaries by 
appointing one at least of them an officer of his court. A bilingual inserip- 
tion on the pedestal of a small bronze Apis now in the Gizeh Museum, which 
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I have published in my memoir on the Karian texts, had already confirmed 
the statement of Herodotos, that in the later days of the dynasty the Kar- 
ians had acted as dragomen; we now know that at an earlier period they 
could be raised to offices of state. Lastly, we must not forget that the 
newly found inscription is bilingual, and will, therefore, assist us in the de- 
cipherment of the Karian alphabet. On this point I shall have something 
to say on a future occasion.” —Atheneum, Nov. 14; Academy, Nov. 21. 

TELL-EL-AMARNA.—Mr. W. M. F. Petrie has established his head- 
quarters this season at Tel el-Amarna, and is busily engaged, with a gang 
of native laborers, in clearing the ruins of the palace of Khu-en-Aten, the 
“heretic king.” —Academy, Dec. 26. 

UGANDA.— Dr. Peters, in his Die Deutsche Emin Pasha Expedition, pre- 
sents a mass of new material on the high culture of ancient Uganda, arguing 
for its dependence on the civilization of ancient Egypt. He first discov- 
ered there thirty-three pyramid-shaped tombs of kings containing old 
literary documents, and the like.—Biblia, Aug., 1891. 


ALGERIA. 


Roman Hyorautic System.—It is well-known that Roman Africa was 
thickly settled and highly cultivated. M. de la Blanchére has been for ten 
years studying the means which the Romans employed to reach this result 
which is impossible under present conditions. He presented his report to 
the Académie des Inscriptions on December 18, 1891. ‘The difficulty was 
not in the absence of water but in the unequal distribution of the fall through 
the year, some months being excessively moist, others (five) correspondingly 
dry. The remedy was sought by the Romans in a network of hydraulic 
works by which all the water from the tops of the mountains to the sea was 
caught, conducted and distributed not isolatedly but in one general system. 
In the small mountain ravines there were rustic dykes of dry stone to hold 
the water, in the glens other dykes arrested the course of the waters already 
gathered ; at the entrance of every large valley a system was in use not only 
to secure the watering of the land but the passing through of the waters 
with the requisite slowness. Where each large ravine opened on the plain 
a strong construction for storage and distribution prevented sudden inun- 
dations. M. de la Blanchére took as a type the hydraulic system of the 
Enfida, a region situated on the borders of Zeugitanis and Bizacium and 


exemplifying the custom in both regions. Remains of similar works are 
found not only in Mauretania but throughout Roman Africa. Several cen- 
turies were spent by the Romans in attaining perfect results and the time 
of perfection is the third century of our era. Civil wars, especially the re- 
ligious feuds, led to the neglect and finally to the decay of these works, and 
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the Arabic invasion together with the clearing of the forests gave them their 
last blow.—Ami des Mon., 1891, No. 28, pp. 385-6. 

TIMGAD.—A Roman city.—M. Cagnat has written a long report, which 
has been presented to the Acad. des Inser., regarding the excavations carried 
on during the past ten years at Timgad, the ancient Thamugadi, especially 
under the direction of M. Duthoit. The ruins of the city are at present 
in the same condition as when it was destroyed by the Moors on the ap- 
proach of the Byzantine army. Broad paved streets have been uncovered, 
bordered on each side by triumphal arches—one of which is still almost 
intact—also an entire forum, a theatre and a curious market. All these 
buildings were constructed at the same time and on a carefully determined 
general plan, during the first half of the second century of our era, as was 
proved by inscriptions found during the excavations. It was a creation 
of the imperial authority which wished to establish a flourishing centre of 
civilization in the midst of a recently pacified region.— Revue Crit., 1891, 
No. 22. 


TUNISIA. 


EL-MATRIA.—At this place a temple erected in honor of Jupiter opti- 
mus maximus, of Juno and Minerva, was unearthed, and work was com- 
menced on a number of other monuments.—Ami des Mon., 1891, p. 376. 

SLOUGHIA.—Roman Statues.—On the Sloughia road two Roman mar- 
ble statues have been found, in perfect preservation, as well as the upper 
part of an interesting stele. Excavations are being systematically begun on 
the site. The sculptures have been sent to the Bardo Museum.— Chron. 
des Arts, 1892, No. 3. 

TUNIS (NEAR).—SanoTuary OF Baat.—M. Toutain, member of the 
French School of Rome, has discovered on the top of a hill near Tunis 
called Bou-Karnein, the sanctuary of a Romanized Baal: SATVRNVS 
BALCARANENSIS AVGVSTVS DOMINVS :: DEVS MAGNVS. 
The excavations yielded some five hundred fragments of steles and inscrip- 
tions, a number of which are of considerable interest, a large series of texts 
perfectly intact, with several new consular dates. On June 17 last, the 
excavators began to uncover one of the corners of the building in which 
these finds were made, doubtless the foundations of the temple. A part of 
the antiquities found are to be placed in the Louvre.—Revue Crit., 1891, 
No. 27. 

MOROCCO. 


EXPLORATIONS OF M. DE LA Martinicre.—At two meetings of the Acad. 
des Inscriptions, M. de la Martiniére reported on the results of his last 
mission to Morocco. He explored the Sous and passed the Atlas, meeting 
in distant districts peculiar ruins which he attributes to the period between 
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the Byzantine dominion and the coming of Idris. He visited the fanatical 
and inaccessible city of Taroudant, and found at Agadir Sirir, capitals and - 
other fragments of distinctly Byzantine style which elucidates the Byzan- 
tine dominion in this region. He gave details regarding the antiquities of 
the mountainous region of Djebel Zerhoun and especially the city of Volu- 
bilis, whose numerous inscriptions found by him constitute thus far almost 
the entire Corpus of Latin Epigraphy of the province of Tingitana.— 
Revue Crit., 1891, No. 40. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


ZiIMBABYE=OPHIR (Mashonaland).—In 1871, Karl Mauch described 
some ruins which he discovered in Mashonaland, on the Takoué, an afflu- 
ent of the Loundi in Southern Africa. Mr. Theodore Bent, already well 
known by his numerous discoveries, concluded that an examination of these 
ruins, called Zimbabye, would throw new light on the part of this region, 
and in December, 1890, the Royal Geographical Society made him a grant 
of £200 for such a journey. The ruins were explored and appeared to be 
of Pheenician character. An enclosure, 260 ft. in diameter, filled with 
phallic emblems appears to have been the site of a temple dedicated to the 
fruitful powers of nature. There was a large and high tower which the 
explorers were unable to enter. There were many walls, staircases cut in 
the rock, arches, caves finished with masonry. The natives had discov- 
ered a phallic altar covered with carvings of birds with a frieze represent- 
ing a hunting-scene in which a man, holding a dog in leash, is firing jave- 
lins at four quaggas, while two elephants stand in the background. There 
was also found blue and green pottery, apparently of Persian origin, and 
a copper blade covered with goldleaf. No inscriptions came to light. The 
identification of Ophir with Zimbabye is very probable. The region of 
Mashonaland is very rich in gold, and the site, near the Zambesi in the 
interior of Mozambique, harmonizes with the hypothesis that places Ophir 
not far from Sofala. The Pheenician vessels would have passed from the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean and at Sefala have gone up the river Sabi. 
—Ami des Mon., 1891, No. 28, pp. 355-63. 


ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 


Grco-ROMAN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.—MIr. 
Vincent A. Smith has published, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a paper entitled Graeco-Roman Influence on the civilization of an- 
cient India. He starts with the proposition that the introduction of stone 
instead of wood into Indian architecture and sculpture was due to the in- 
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fluence of Alexander’s successors. But he confines his study almost entirely 


‘ to the remains found near Peshawar on the extreme Nn. w. frontier. The 


ancient name of this province was Gaudhara, and it included the great cities 
of Purushapura, Hashtnagar, Taxila, and Manikyala. The principal col- 
lection of these Gaudhara sculptures is in the museum of LaMore; next 
comes that in the India museum, Calcutta; others are in the British Museum, 
at South Kensington, and at Woking. One class, not at all numerous, is 
properly Indo-Hellenic, and dates from the beginning of the Christian era : 
it includes pillars of the lonic order found at Taxila, with coins of King 
Azes (30-20 B.c.); also a statuette of Athena in good Greek style. The 
second and far more numerous class Mr. Smith regards as Indo-Roman on 
account of both style and date. The architecture and decoration are florid 
Corinthian, as at Palmyra and Baalbek; small human figures are intro- 
duced among the acanthus leaves as at the Baths of Caracalla. The re- 
liefs representing the birth or death of Buddha, the mythological monstrosi- 
ties, the comic friezes, all imitate Greco-Roman art. In a number of cases 
there is even a close analogy to Christian sarcophagi of the Roman Cata- 
combs. Mr, Smith concludes, that the school of Gaudhara art probably 
owed its origin to the Syrian expeditions of the Emperor Hadrian (117- 
138 A. D.), the distinctively Roman influence being derived from Palmyra; 
that its highest development was contemporary with the Antonines (middle 
11 cent.); that its closest relationship is with the Christian sculpture of 
the Catacombs (250-450 a. p.); and that it became extinct by the sixth 
century. Mr. Smith discusses the cognate questions of the Greek origin 
of Indian painting, the debt of the Indian to the Greek drama, and the 
influence of Hellenic sculpture in encouraging idolatrous practices. A 
special chapter is devoted to the history of coinage.—Academy, Sept. 5. 
MONUMENTS OF Mapras.—So long ago as 1883, the Government of India 
passed resolutions for the conservation of ancient monuments, and directed 
that lists should be drawn up for each province. Such a list was compiled 
for Madras by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Sewell in 1885, which comprised more 
than 500 monuments, and 300 more have been added in a subsequent list. 
Last year the Government issued a fresh resolution, imposing a more strin- 
gent duty of conserving ancient monuments upon the several departments 
of public works. Accordingly, a new list has been drawn up for Madras 
by Mr. Alexander Rea, superintendent of the archeological survey of 


Southern India, who is, we believe, an architect by profession. The num- 
ber of monuments is reduced to 108, selected as typical of the architectural 
periods to which they belong, and each of them has been personally in- 
spected by Mr. Rea. The following is the classification adopted: Buddhist 
remains (250 B. c. to 500 a. p.), only in the north; Pallava caves and 
structures (500 to 700 a. p.); Chola and Pandyan temples (from the 
eleventh century), chiefly in the south; Chalukyan temples (twelfth to 
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fourteenth century), confined to Bellary; Jaina temples (from the four- 
teenth century) ; later Dravidian temples, including those at Vijayanagar ; 
examples of civil and military architecture ; Christian remains, principally 
Dutch tombs. Suggestions are made for the better maintenance of each 
monument ; and, finally, attention is called to the importance of keeping 
untouched the numerous prehistoric stone epclosures and ancient mounds 
which are to be found throughout the country.— Academy, Dee. 26. 

BELLARY.—Discovery OF DRAVIDIAN PREHISTORIC REMAINS.— Mr. Sewell 
writes of discoveries near Bellary in the Madras Presidency : 

“ The Beilary district abounds in prehistoric remains, being rich in bury- 
ing-places with rude stone circles, and dolmens, wherein have been found 
well-preserved pottery and other remains ; so-called ‘ cinder-mounds,’ con- 
sisting of a material believed to be tufa, but of which the use has never 
yet been discovered ; with a great quantity of celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
etc., mostly neolithic. Four miles east of Bellary is a village called Kap- 
gal, lying underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible surface in many 
places consists of nothing but a mass of large boulders piled one on top of 
another. The eastern end of this had long been known as a fine quarry 
for celts and other prehistoric remains, while close by in the plains are the 
remains of a very early settlement with stone-circles and two very curious 
tufa-mounds. Not long since I visited the place with Mr. Faweett, and, 
scrambling amongst the upper rocks, where probably few Europeans have 
set foot, we found a very large quantity of ancient drawings on the surface 
of the boulders, consisting of men and animals and other devices. A fter- 
wards questioned, the villagers said they had been made by the gods, or 
rather a god. They are evidentiy of extreme antiquity for various reasons. 
In one or two instances the men’s figures have apparently headdresses of 
long feathers, implying the existence of barbaric customs unknown in the 
locality at present. The oxen represented are different from the breed 
now known. Some of the drawings are very lifelike and skilful. I say 
drawings, but they are really chippings, the figures being cut on the sur- 
face of the dark rock by a succession of blows from some hard substance. 
Mr. Fawcett intends to prepare a paper, illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs, on this very interesting subject—Dravidian prehistorics in this 
locality, with special reference to Kapgal—and I think that his paper would 
be found one of great interest, if you would admit it. The study of the 
Indian stone age is yet in its infancy, and it deserves all the encouragement 
that such a distinguished meeting as the Oriental Congress could give it.” 

The explorers are Mr. R. Sewell and Mr. F. Fawcett. The latter has 
just come home, bringing with him photographs and remains illustrating 


the carvings on rocks that he has found, and that point to a long extinct 
race and civilization. A report on this subject was made to the Oriental 
Congress in London.—Atheneum, Aug. 15. 
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KASHMIR.—EXxcavaTION OF THE BHUTES’A TemPLE.—Dr. M. A. STEIN, 
of Lahore, is making excavations in the ruins of the Bhutes’a temple, situ- 
ated at the foot of the sacred Mount Haramuk, Kashmir, at an elevation 
of 7,600 feet.— Atheneum, Sept. 12. 

MATHURA.—APPEAL FOR FURTHER EXCAVATIONS.—On Various occasions 
most interesting information has been given as to the results of Dr. Fiihrer’s 
explorations of the Buddhist and Jain sites at Mathura (Muttra). His 
further progress is hampered by want of funds. He estimates that the 
small sum of Rs. 6000, or about £420, would enable him “to do Mathura 
thoroughly,” and appeals for help. 

He says, in a letter: “I have finished the excavation of the Kankali 
Tila at Mathura, but there are still many others which have never been 
touched, or but slightly searched. For instance, the Katra mound would 
yield very ancient documents of the Bhagavatas, and the Sitala ghati mound 
ancient Jaina works, like the Kankali Tila. The Chaubara and Chaurasi 
mounds have only been slightly excavated, and would give up many other 
valuable documents. 

“According to my calculations, a sum of Rs. 6000 would be required to 
do Mathura thoroughly.— Academy, Nov. 14. 


CHINA. 


INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHiINA.—M. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE 
writes in regard to the introduction of Buddhism into China that he con- 
siders the date 219 8. c. as the earliest date that gives evidence of this fact. 
“In the third year of his imperial reign (219 B. c.) She Huang-ti goes to 
the Tai shan and to the seashore of Puh-hai (Gulf of Petchili, near Lai 
tchou) to offer sacrifices. Then he requests the presence of the holy men, 
Sienmen and his companions. Tzema Tsien gives Tze Kao as the name 
of this Shaman. In the thirtieth year of Tsin She Huang-ti (217 B.c.), 
the Western Shaman Li-fang, with seventeen others, arrives at Loh-yang 
with Sanskrit books. In his thirty-second year (7. e., 215 B.c.) She Hu- 
ang-ti goes to Kieh-shih (in Liao-si, near the present Tcheng-teh, Upper 
Petchili), and from there sends Lu-sheng, a native of Yen, to fetch the 
Sienmen Kao-she. 

“The first Buddhist statue heard of in Chinese history is the golden idol 
earried off on the Hiung-nu Prince of Hiu-tu (north of present Liang-tchou 
in Kansuh), by the young commander Ho-Kiu-ping, in the spring of 121 
B.c. The (probable) statement that it was Buddhist, which is not in the 
original text of the Tsien Han Shu, is an addition of a commentator. 

“The expedition of Siti-fu to the Fairy Islands in 219 B. c. is considered 
by Mr. Allen as Buddhist. The words of Tzema Tsien do not favor this 
view ; but as the matter is peculiarly interesting if taken in connection with 
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other events, I must leave it for another occasion. Shamans, or Buddhist 
missionaries, were spoken of, as we have seen, on three different occasions, 
namely in 219, 217, and 215 B.c. The oldest is that which I have men- 
tioned in my special paper, and I do not see any reason to modify my 
statement that this is the earliest date hitherto known for the introduction 
of Buddhism in China. After 215 B.c. no further mention of Sienmen 
occurs, I think, until 112 B.c., and then only in a passing way. Luan-ta, 
an adept in magical arts, and a native of Kiao-tung (near the present 
P’ing-tu tchou in Shantung peninsula) was presented to the credulous em- 
peror Han Wu-ti, whom he persuaded that he had travelled by sea, and 
seen the residence of Ngan-K’i sheng (a famous magician of the fourth 
century) and of the Sienmen. His boasting shows, in any case, if nothing 
more, that Sienmen had ceased at that time to inhabit any part of the 
Chinese dominion, and that their former presence in 219-215 3. c. had 
been an unsuccessful attempt.” 


SIBERIA. 


Tcnuoic Inscriptions.—M. Deveria has sent to the Acad. des Inscriptions 
information regarding the inscriptions called “ Tehudie” which have been 
collected for the last two centuries in Siberia and Northern Mongolia and 
whose language and writing have not yet been deciphered. In 1890, M. 
Deveria had advanced the opinion that they must be anterior to the founda- 
tion of the Khanate of the Ouigours (744 a.p.). This has been confirmed 
by a discovery made by M. Heikel, prof. at Helsingfors. Thirty kilometres 
south of lake Ougheinor, in the Orkhun valley, he found a bilingual sepul- 
chral stele one of whose faces had a Tchudie inscription, the other a Chin- 
ese inscription. The latter, dated in 752 a. D., shows us that the stele was 
erected to the memory of Prince Gueuk Teghia, brother of Mekilien, Khan 
of the Tou-Kiué Turks, who reigned from 716 to 751. It may be concluded 
that the monuments in question belong to this tribe of the Tou-Kiué Turks 
and that the materials for deciphering it are to be found in eastern Turk- 
ish dialects: the writing may henceforth be called Turco-altaic. Twoscien- 
tific expeditions have already started with the intention of gathering new 
material for the study of these questions. One is composed of Hungarians ; 
the other, sent by the Scientific Academy of S. Petersburg, includes Mess. 
Radloff, Yadrintseff, Klements, ete—Revue Crit., 1891, No. 40. 

Later News.—According to a telegram from Irkutsk, the Russian scien- 
tific expedition to Northern Mongolia, under the leadership of M. Radloff, 
has completed the objects of its mission. The expedition proceeded along 
the Orchon river as far as Karakorum, the ancient residence of the Mon- 
golian emperors, and after pushing on to the Gobi desert, made explora- 
tions in the region to the south of the Changai range, where a number of 
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antique bas-reliefs and Runic inscriptions were found. M. Radloff eventu- 
ally made his way back to Russian territory by way of Pekin. M. Jan- 
drinzeff, a member of the expedition, has returned to Kiachta with collec- 
tions of considerable value.—Academy, Oct. 3. 


TURKESTAN. 


SUBTERRANEAN SASSANIAN City.— An interesting discovery has been made 
near Kerki, a city of Bokhara, on the left bank of the Amu-Daria. Grot- 
toes were found, which formed a labyrinth of catacombs extending over a 
distance of several kilometres and forming as it were the vestibule of a sub- 
terranean city. They still contained furniture and utensils and gold and 
silver ornaments, and the coins that were picked up dated from 226 to 642 
of our era, the period of the Sassanidae. The materials employed are ala- 
baster and stalactites. It appeared as if this vast subterranean city served 
as a refuge for a civilized population against the attacks of pillaging no- 
mads. The Archeological Society of Moscow is to send a commission to 
the site—Ami des Mon., 1891, No. 28, pp. 363-5. 


PERSIA. 


TRANSFORMATION OF Persian Worsuip.— M. Dieulafoy has made an inter- 
esting study on the transformation of ancient Persian worship. Basing 
himself on Darius’ inscription at Bissitum in waich he speaks of rebuild- 
ing the religious structures (¢padand) demolished by the Magi, and on a 
text of Herodotos which declares that the Persian religion requires no 
temple, M. Dieulafoy seeks to prove that fire-worship required perfectly 
closed structures, consequently religious structures. This was proved from 
the Avesta, the figured monuments, two passages of Strabo and Pausanias, 
as well as by the tradition and plan of the dadgah (legal place) of the 
Persians. On the other hand, this structure would not be called a temple 
or naos by Herodotos, because it had no statue, no altar for sacrifices, and 
no victims could be sacrificed even in its neighborhood. It was character- 
ized merely by a lighted brazier. This is confirmed by an dpadand of the 
time of Artaxerxes-Memnon found during his discoveries at Susa. M. 
Dieulafoy was able to fix almost to a year the date of the final transforma- 
tion of the ancient Mazdaism into the Avestic Mazdaism characterized by 
the substitution of symbolic for bloody sacrifices, which took place at the 
time of the construction of the dadgah—Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 382-3. 


ARMENIA. 
TRAVELS OF Messrs. HYVERNAT AND Mutter-Simonis.— Professor W. H. 
Hyvernat of the Washington Catholic University, and Dr. Pau. 
MULLER-SrMonis of Strasbourg, have published a volume on their travels 
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in the Caucasus, Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, undertaken as a 
mission sent out by the French Government. The volume, of nearly 600 
pages, contains 210 illustrations of various kinds, and a map, in minute 
detail, of the countries the two travellers have visited, together with many 
new geographical items. There is also an appendix on*the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Armenia, and on the results obtained from them for the 
ancient history of the country, together with a catalogue of the inscrip- 
tions, amongst which are about thirty hitherto quite unknown. Finally, 
there is an essay on the identification of the geographical names of provinces 
and towns mentioned by Armenian geographers and historians with those 
given in Kiepert’s later map of Armenia. <A review of this important 
work will appear in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


BABYLONIA. 


THE American Expepition.—We publish under Correspondence (pp. 
472-5) a letter received from Dr. Peters, the Director of the expedition 
to Babylonia sent out from Philadelphia. This letter presents the geo- 
graphical results and the general features of the excavations. As a sup- 
plement, we quote at length from a communication to the Academy of Sept. 
5, made by Mr. Pinches, giving certain details of the excavations furnished 
him by Dr. Peters, and readings of some of the inscriptions. 

“In a letter from Constantinople, dated July 27, Dr. Peters has com- 
municated to me some of the important discoveries which he made in the 
course of his explorations. I herewith communicate the substance of the 
more important parts of his letter, with translations of the inscriptions 
quoted, and a few comments. Dr. Peters says: ‘The fact has already been 
published that we found at Niffer, during the first year of our work, a stamp 
of Naram-Sin. The second year I found another stamp of the same king, 
and two of Sargon his father. I also found three door-sockets with votive 
inscriptions of Sargon of Agane. . . . At about the Sargon level we found 
several inscriptions of another king, apparently, therefore, of about the 
same age, who seems to be unknown. Here is one of his inscriptions on 
an alabaster vase from the temple of Bel.’ 

“T read the inscription as follows: ‘Erimus (or Urumus) king of the 
earth’ (or ‘the universe’), in Babylonian: Eri-mu-us lugal kis. As is 
now well known, the date of Sargon of Agade (formerly read Agane) is 
generally accepted as being about 3800 B.c., his son Naram-Sin having 
reigned about 3750. Erimus or Urumus probably reigned, as Dr. Peters 
indicates, about the same period, and his name is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge. Dr. Peters’s discoveries prove, moreover, that the city of 
Niffer was one of the most ancient in Babylonia, a fact which is also con- 
firmed by the newly-found Akkadian (or Sumerian) story of the Creation, 
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published by me in the Academy, in which Niffer is the first city mentioned 
by name. The style of the inscription is the same as that of the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon of Agade already known. 

“Dr. Peters then continues :— 

‘Here is also a rude inscription found on several door-sockets of about 
the same period . . .’ 

“The text which he gives I translate as follows: ‘(To) Bél, his beloved 
king, Garde (?) has dedicated (this)’ (Ellilla, lugal kiaga-ni garde munaru). 
The text is in five lines, and seems to be perfect. The reading Garde, 
though doubtful, is very probable. There is, however, no indication whether 
it is a royal name or not. 

“*Among the curious and interesting finds from the temple of Bel are a 
number of yotive inscriptions, chiefly on lapis-lazuli, agate, and a chalk- 
like white stone, so soft that it had to be covered with a kind of enamel. 


‘These are all from one room, in a series of booths or shops before the 


temple, had all been contained in one box, and were in various stages of 
completion, showing, perhaps, that this was the shop of a vendor or manu- 
facturer of objets de piété. The inscriptions on the bulk of these belong 
to Kurigalzu, son of Burnaburiash, but the largest and most important of 
the series bears the name of a king. . . . He should be approximately of 
the period of Kurigalzu, and he bears the title ‘king of Babylon.’ 

“The name which Dr. Peters gives I read KakaSman-Turgu (written 
Ka-da-as-ma-an-tur-qu), a variant reading of which (Aa-da-a3-man-lu-ur- 
gu) occurs on a small lapis-lazuli tablet. Another similar name, Kadas- 
man-Bél (Ka-da-ai-ma-an-(D.P.) Bél), occurs on an agate tablet of the 
same series. 

“This find of Dr. Peters is most important, for it furnishes us with the 
names of two Kassite kings, one wholly, the other partially, new. The 
name Kadasman-Bél is evidently the same as that hitherto transcribed 
(erroneously) as Kara-Bel (by comparison with such names as Kara- 
Murudaés, ete.) Its meaning is ‘(my) trust is Bel.’ At present a precise 
date for these two rulers, Kadasman-Turgu and Kadasman-Beél, cannot be 
ventured on; but, as they were found along with a small tablet bearing 
the name of Nazi-Murutta (= Nazi-Murattas), son of Durri-galzu (about 
1345 B.c.), they probably reigned about that time. Dr. Peters adds with 
regard to this series that “one very pretty agate amulet bore on one side 
a finely cut inscription of Dungi, king of Ur, and on the other side a less 
finely worked inscription of Kurigalzu (= Durri-galzu)”—a combination 
interesting from more than one point of view. 

“ Dr. Peters then describes the inscriptions of Zur-Sin or Amar-Sin, which 
he found ‘in a small two-roomed construction before the great wall of the 
temple of Bel.’ They were on two diorite door-sockets, one at the outer 
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and the other at the inner door. The bricks of the building also bear his 
name. 

“At Mucuerr (or Mukeyyer) Dr. Peters found a brick “dedicated to 
the god (Ni-sum [?]), his king, by Kuri-galzu” (Durri-galzu), “restorer 
of En-lil-la,” the powerful king, “king of Sumer and Akkad,” &c. Dr. 
Peters then says: 

“*At Mugheir the natives had been digging out bricks for use either in 
building the new dam across the Hindiyeh canal, or for the purpose of 
building in Nasriyeh, opposite Mugheir, across the Euphrates. Lying on 
the surface I found a diorite door socket with a fine inscription of Gamil- 
Sin, which the Arabs had been trying to efface by hacking away the sur- 
face. A larger inscription on a block of stone had been entirely destroyed. 
Four brief and identical inscriptions of (Ur-Bau), the same which occurs 
on the bricks of the Ziggurat, were in various stages of effacement. The 
Turkish law absolutely forbids you to carry off such objects for yourself; 
and the sad experience of explorers shows that if you attempt to have them 
placed in the museum at Constantinople you involve yourself in manifold 
difficulties and expenses, and at the end they may never arrive at their 
destination. In Irak inscribed bricks are as the sands of the sea for num- 
ber; but you may not take them, and the government will not give them 
transport to Constantinople. It is altogether a sad spectacle of waste and 
destruction.’ 

“The name of King Erimus or Urumus seems also to occur on some 
fragments from Sippura (Abu-habbah) which Dr. Jensen has lately copied ; 
but, if so, the same must, Dr. Jensen thinks, have been written Erimusu 
(or Urumusu).”—Academy, Sept. 5. 

At present, the collection in Philadelphia contains more inscriptions of 
Sargon I, Naram-Sin, and his dynasty, than all other collections taken 
together. 

EARLY BABYLONIAN OR ELAMITE SCULPTURES DISCOVERED BY M. DE MoRGAN.— 
A report on M. de Morgan’s late mission to Persia has been communicated 
by M. Maspero to the Acad. des Inscriptions. He copied a number of 
cuneiform inscriptions that had been merely noticed by previous travellers. 
Two of them, belonging to the earliest period of Babylonian history, have 
been translated by Father Scheil. The longest, that of Seripu/, is cut on 
Mount Batir, and is accompanied by a basrelief representing a king, in 
war-costume, slaying a captive whom he is trampling under foot, while the 
goddess Istar, before whom he stands, brings to him numerous prisoners 
to undergo a similar fate. This relief commemorates the victories gained 
in this region by Anubanini, king of Lulubi. The second inscription is 
cut on a mountain 108 kilometres to the north of the first, near the village 
of Sheich-Khin. A king, whose name is unknown, has here carved his 
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image; a Babylonian prefect who long afterward came into the country, 
named Tar..dunni, son of Sin-ipsah, restored the figure and commemo- 
rated the fact in a few inscribed lines. 

The style of both reliefs and inscriptions is extremely archaic. A com- 
parison with the sculptures of Telloh would lead to the conclusion that 
they are even older than these, and may be regarded as the earliest ex- 
amples of Babylonian sculpture at present known. The impressions brought 
back by M. de Morgan will furnish very good casts from which the style 
can be judged.— Ami des Mon., 1891, No. 28, pp. 384-5. 

A REVOLT OF BABYLONIANS UNDER XERxES.—Professor Jules Oppert has 
made an interesting discovery. A Babylonian contract tablet, published 
by Father Strassmaier, is dated in the reign of a king called “ Samas-Erba.” 
The professor shows, from the names of the witnesses, that the contract 
was made in the year of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, and that 
consequently the Babylonians must have taken advantage of the absence 
of Xerxes to revolt from Persian rule and establish a king of their own. 
This will account for the destruction of the temple of Belus, and for the 
punishment inflicted by Xerxes on the Babylonians after his return from 
Greece, which is mentioned by Greek writers.—Biblia, Jan., 1892. 

A WEIGHT OF NesucHapnezzar.—A large weight of hard, green stone, 
highly polished, and of a cone-like form, has been discovered in Babylonia, 
probably on the site of Babylon. The picture of an altar has been engraved 
upon it, and down one side runs a cuneiform inscription of ten lines. They 
read as follows: ‘One maneh'standard weight, the property of Merodach- 
sar-ilani, a duplicate of the weight which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, the son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, made in exact accordance 
with the weight (prescribed) by the deified Dungi, a former king.” 

Dungi was the son and successor of Ur-Bagash, and his date may be 
roughly assigned to about 2800 B.c. It would appear that he had fixed 
the standard of weight in Babylonia, and the actual weight made by him, 
in accordance with this standard, seems to have been preserved down to 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar, who caused a duplicate of it to be made.— 
Biblia, Jan., 1892. 


ASSYRIA. 


Cuneirorm Inscriptions.—The Trustees of the British Museum will 
shortly issue the second instalment of Dr. Bezold’s Catalogue of the Cunei- 
form Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection. This volume will contain the 
descriptions of nearly six thousand tablets and fragments which formed 
part of the famous clay library preserved by the kings of Assyria at Nine- 
veh. This library was founded by Assurbanipal, 668-626 B.c., and con- 
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tained also official documents which had been sent to Sargon and Senna- 
cherib. In this volume will be found a classification of omen and astro- 
logical texts, a work which has never before been attempted; and a 
considerable number of important extracts are printed in the cuneiform 
characters.— Atheneum, Nov. 28. 


SYRIA. 


SENJERLI AND Sam’atLaA-Lano.—Mr. H. G. Tomkins, in a letter to the 
Academy of Sept. 26, proposes the following identifications. He says: 

“Tn the last number of The Babylonian and Oriental Record, Mr. Bos- 
cawen gives some account of the discovery at Senjerli of inscriptions both 
Hittite and Assyrian. The German committee is at work in earnest, and 
the results are already highly important. My object, however, is to draw 
attention again to those interesting cross-lights which Egypt and Assyria 
throw on this North Syrian region. 

“An inscription of Pan-ammu, king of Sam’alla (¢. Tiglath-Pileser ITI, 
B. C. 745-727), found at Senjerli, appears to identify the ruined city with 
the state of Sam’alla, well known in Assyrian annals. Now in the North 
Syrian list of Thothmes III the name No. 314 is Sam’alua, which in 1885 
I identified with Sam’alla, comparing the proper name of a prince in the 
Hittite confederation against Rameses II, Samalsa, which Lenormant had 
assimilated with the same locai name (Jes Orig. 11,275). Those who will 
now take the trouble to compare this Karnak List with the best maps (Rey 
and Blackenhorn) will see how curiously the names from 306 to 315 ap- 
pear to belong to the same north-west corner of Syria towards Cilicia. 

“ (306), Aibre, I would compare with Abrié, the Assyrian way of writ- 
ing the name of the Afrin river. (307) Qarmatia must, I think, be the 
ancient place Karamata (as Ainsworth writes it), or Karamat (Barker), 
or Karamiid (Sachau). To the west of the little place Karamata-Khan, 
Sachau saw at about half an hour’s distance on a height the ruins of a great 
town of antiquity, which commanded the Bélan Pass descending to the 
Amgq Plain, whose name next follows. (308) Amiq-u (plural). Major 
Conder suggested that this was ‘the present Umk plain, near Antioch.’ 
The Assyrians called it. Ungi, the great Amyces Campus, ‘the corn-store 
of all Syria.’ I trace the ancient form of the name in Ameuk-Keui, a 
place in the plain, and, I think, in Amgu-[li], the name of a small river 
and a mount to the east of the plain. Dr. Neubauer notes as a remark- 
able Arabic form in the Talmud PNON, applied doubtless to this very 
region. It appears to be very ancient (Géol. du Talmud, p. 53, note). 
There is also Amik-li in the valley of the Afrin, further north towards 
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Cyrrhuss. The next name (309) is Katse/, which seems to be the moun- 
tain mass Kizil Dagh, north-west of Antioch: this seems to be the survival 
of a very ancient name, in modern Turkish. No. 310 is Aumaia, which, 
I fancy, may be the celebrated place Imma in the same plain, on the way 
to Aleppo, whose name, as that of the whole inclusive district, next occurs 
(311), Khalebu. Then comes (312) Piaur, literally Piaun-r. Lenormant 
proposed Pinara in Pieria; but, as the n sign is only used to strengthen 
the r, I think it may be taken as the name of the mountain region Pieria 
itself, north of the outlet of the Orontes, now called Jebel Misa. Then 
follows (313) Aurema. Ainsworth says that the "Umk plain is called 
“sometimes the Umk of Uerem” (Assyria, ete., p. 299). This would seem 
to be the identical name. There is Urim-Keupri, south of Kyrrhus, in 
the Afrin valley also, and this is in the general direction towards Sam’alla 
land, which itself next occurs as (314) Samalua; and our group ends with 
(315) Akama, which occurs in the Mohar’s travels (Brugsch, Geog. Inse. 
tr. 44) as the mountain of Akama. At present Akma Dagh is the name 
of a western block of the Amanus mountains, from five to six thousand 
feet high, as Barker says (Lares and Penates). The name perhaps extended 
to the whole Amanus range in those old times, but at any rate it would 
seem to be the same. 

“Next to this group of local names dependent on Aleppo the Karnak 
List takes us to the Euphratean region. But it is worth while to go back 
farther than our starting point to No. 292, which Prof. Maspero long ago 
proposed to identify with Dolikhé in Kommagene (Assyrian Kummukh). 
The Egyptian name 292 is Talekh or Dalekh ; the place is now Dilik, north 
of ’Aintab, if it be Dolikhé. 

“Taking the whole of these Egyptian data together in regard to the new 
information from Senjerli, how striking is the testimony to the interest of 
such explorations and studies! But may we not add a query on the pre- 
sent name, Senjer-[li]? The last syllable is just a Turkish suffix of locality. 
And may not Senjer [Senger] be compared with the name of Sangara the 
king of the Hittites of Karkemish, associated with Khanu of Samalla and 
others in the war against Shalmaneser? Perhaps the name of some San- 
gara remains among these old ruins.” 

Prof. Sayce adds: 

“Mr. Tomkins’s identifications of the names of places both in Palestine 
and in Northern Syria given by Thothmes III, at Karnak, will be pub- 
lished in the next volume of the Records of the Past. The names of the 
places in Palestine have been collated with the originals by Mr. Wilbour 
and myself, with the result that in some cases we have been able to make 
important corrections in the published list.” 
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ARABIA. 


Patmyrene Costume.—M. Heuzey has made a study of the costume of 
the inhabitants of ancient Palmyra as shown by the sculptures. He finds, 
under the forms of the Greek style imposed on this sculpture, a curious 
persistence of Oriental costume. The tunic with sleeves, the broad trousers 
with ends stuck in boots after the Persian fashion, and the short sword, are 
all Oriental. So is the low cylindrical tiara often worn; so the Phcenician 
(purple?) vertical band on the tunic.—Ami des Mon.,1891, No.28, pp. 385-4. 


PALESTINE. 


REPORT OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunD.—The report presented at 
the meeting of July 21 contains mention of Herr Schick’s successful en- 
deavor to find the continuation of the rock-cut channel south of the Vir- 
gin’s Fountain, and alludes in regretful terms to the theft (or, as the report 
calls it, “ removal”) of the famous Siloam inscription, which was cut out 
of the rock tunnel and carried away some time during last year. Through 
the active efforts of the Committee the fragments of the inscription, which 
was broken in removal, have been recovered; but the circumstance has 
aroused suspicion among the Turkish authorities, and several difficulties 
have consequently occurred in the work of exploration. Among the more 
important discoveries of the year are:—(1) An elaborate rock-cut tomb, 
and an ancient bath and cistern near Bethany. (2) Some fine mosaic work 
in three colors at the so-called “ House of Caiaphas.” (3) Another rock- 
hewn chapel with a Greek inscription at Silwan. (4) The springing of 
an arch in “Solomon’s Stables” by Mr. Lees. The lower masonry and 
the part of the arch left are similar to Robinson’s Arch, and the fragment 
of an arch near the south-east corner. A paper on this subject by Mr. 
Wrightson, C.E., a report with plans by Herr Schick, and a photograph 
of the arch by Mr. Lees, have been published in the Quarterly Statement. 
—Academy, Aug. 15. 


PHCENICIA. 


SIDON.—PuBLICATION OF THE SaRcoPHaG!.—In anticipation of the mag- 
num opus in which Hamdi Bey and Theodore Reinach are going to pub- 
lish the famous sarcophagi of Sidon, M. Reinach has contributed to the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts (Feb., 1891) and the Revue des Etudes Greeques 
(Oct.—Dec., 1891) two short papers in which a foretaste is given. The | 
phototype plates show that the entire history of Greek sculpture from 
Pheidias to Skopas is represented by pieces of capital importance. 
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ASIA MINOR. 


Mr. Ramsay’s Last Journey.—Mr. Ramsay’s expedition to Asia Minor 
was cut short, almost at its beginning, by an attack of fever to which he 
has been subject ever since he had pernicious fever in Phrygia some years 
ago. He landed at Smyrna, and went by rail direct to Apameia-Kelainai, 
observing Kolossai and its district very carefully, in view of M. Bonnet’s 
elaborate discussion of its topography in his edition of the Greek accounts 
of the apparition of the archangel Michael at Kolossai or at Chonai. He 
suggests a reconciliation between Herodotos and Strabo upon whom he 
had relied, and accepts Hamilton’s solution. He believes that a great 
earthquake must have occurred at Kolossai in the early Byzantine period, 
and that the extraordinary natural phenomena accompanying the miracle 
at Chonai actually occurred. 

In the neighborhood of Apameia-Kelainai he visited a remarkable early 
Phrygian rock-relief, which he found in 1883, but had never ventured to 
publish, as he was not absolutely confident about its character, and was 
unable to give a photograph. It is not easy to judge of the style of this 
relief as it is in very bad condition, and the most characteristic portions 
are lost. It represents a man in a car driving to the right; before and 
behind him are single horsemen, moving in the same direction. The heads 
of all three figures are gone, owing to breakage of the rock. The car is of 
very peculiar shape, and the wheel has six spokes; Prof. Ramsay sees in 
it the Phrygian car peculiar to the country, and used, e. g., by Polemon 
in his semi-royal progresses between Laodikeia and Smyrna (Philostr., Vit. 
Soph., 1. 25). The style of this relief marks it as earlier than Greek influ- 
ence. On the low hill immediately behind it, and quite close to it, is a 
large tumulus; and the connection of the relief with the tumulus is evi- 
dent. Is the relief a heroized representation of the chief who was buried 
beneath the tumulus? or is the tumulus a landmark, and the relief a sort 
of milestone, on the road ? 

At Apameia and in the neighborhood a number of inscriptions were 
copied, and at last the problem of the rivers that rise beside the city and 
swell the Maiandros was solved. The difficulty, as in so many cases, arose 
from an error in mapping. We have all been depending on the map con- 
structed by Prof. Hirschfeld in 1871; but on this map the main source of 
the river, in a deep but small marshy lake, and one of the two remarkable 
fountains that rise beside it, are entirely omitted. This source still bears 
the name Menderez Duden, i. e., “ the source where the Menderez reappears 
from its underground course.” Prof. Hirschfeld wrongly makes the Orgas 
(which rises further south, and which he was the first to determine cor- 
rectly) take a great bend round towards the hills, and thus actually identi- 
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fies it with this other source, ignoring the lake and one of the two springs. 
There are four ancient names attested by a coin and four branches of the 
river: Therma=modern Lidja ; Marsyas, identified by Arundel, Hamilton 
and Hogarth; Maiandros=Menderez Duden; Orgas identified by Hirsch- 
feld. The two fountains of the Maiandros, the Weeping and the Laughing, 
are still heard. 

The next problem was the identification of the site of Lysias, which a 
text connects with a spring and a mountain, and therefrom determine the 
city. The performance of this task led through many adventures and dis- 
coveries. He found an inscription fixing Stektorion, and necessitating 
the interchange of the names Stektorion and Eucarpia in his Cities and 
Bishoprics; he crossed the mountains, 6,600 ft. in height, found a Greek 
inscription (containing five columns of writing, but inaccessible without 
40 ft. of ladder) and many other novelties, and had the narrowest possi- 
ble escape from a very dangerous accident. At last he stood on the site 
of Lysias. It lies on a mound in the Oinan Ova, and in 1886 he camped 
within a mile of it, and copied a senatus consultum which belongs to it. He 
had previously placed it on the road between Julia and Metropolis ; this 
is so far correct, but the exact point on the road is near Metropolis, and 
not near Julia. 

Lysias is a remarkable proof of the utter failure of the Graeco-Roman 
civilization to plant itself deep in Phrygia. It was founded on the great 
eastern highway by the Seleucid kings as a bulwark of their power and a 
centre of Greek culture in a barbarian country. The Oiniatai, among 
whom it was planted, retained their name and their non-Greek character 
for many centuries (this we can see in the documents of the society of the 
Tekmoreioi in the third century after Christ); and at the present day all 
that remains of Lysias is a mound amid the cornfields, while the villages 
and the name of the Oiniatai remain much the same as they were before 
Lysias was founded. 

From a topographical point-of view the fixing of Lysias is of great im- 
portance; it gives us the fixed point which was hitherto wanting in the 
district, and the other names can be grouped round it. The only changes 
needed on the system proposed in the Cities and Bishopries are that Sibi- 
dounda must contain in its territory the site near Bazar Agatch, and the 
name of the Euphorbeni must be applied to the valley of Metropolis much 
in the same way that the name Oiniatai belongs to the valley of Oinan. 
The latter was left an open possibility in Cities and Bishoprics—W. M. 
Ramsay, in Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

Mr. Ramsay wrote to the Athenceun of Sept. 5, substantially as follows :— 
Leaving Koma we went nearly directly east to Kara Bunar, about sixty 
miles distant, across the vast level Lycaonian plain, covered with marshes 
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and naturally fertile but with no water supply. The voleanic phenomena 
of Kara Bunar, which have been already described by Hamilton, are most 
wonderful; and one of the craters, which he did not see, afforded a proof 
that the identification of Hyde with Kara Bunar, proposed in the Histori- 
cal Geography of Asia Minor, is correct. Five miles south-east from the 
village, and close to the road leading to Eregli, is a circular cup-shaped 
hole in the ground, about half a mile in diameter and 200 ft. in depth, 
with steep sides and a small lake in the bottom. In the centre of this lake 
rises a conical reddish-colored hill, about 500 ft. high, which is a very 
prominent object in the landscape, visible across the level plain from a 
great distance on all sides. The ground all around this spot is a mass of 
black ashes. There are several other conical hills, extending in a straight 
line from the Kara Dagh on the south-west to the Karaja Dagh, and thence 
to the Hassan Dagh on the north-east. From Enderes, near Nikopolis, we 
struck down the Lykos valley to Koilon Hissar and Chaidere about twelve 
hours further down, considerably further than it has ever been explored 
before, when we were warned that further progress was extremely difficult, 
owing, apparently, to the forest, and struck away to the right over the 
hills to Niksar. There, are abundant relics of old Neocxsarea. The cas- 
tle—a very extensive building, which occupies a strong position on the 
ridge to the north of the town—is still standing in shell; the main street 
of the modern town is planted against the outer wall of defence; and there 
are ruins, arches, conduits, efe., in every direction. Yet little seems to be 
as early as the Roman period. At Omata, near the river, we copied several 
inscriptions, among them two fragmentary milestones. In the open valley 
beyond, about an hour and a half above Tokat are the ruins of Comana 
Pontica. The neighborhood is known as Gumenek. Two or three inscrip- 
tions, enough to identify the site, are built into the modern bridge which 
spans the Iris close to the ancient ; but the ruins have never been exploited 
for stones. 

The rich, grassy Kaz Ova (Dazimonitis), down which the Iris runs, seems 
to have contained villages of the Byzantine period, but no town of import- 
ance until Turkhal is reached. In various places upon the castle rock and 
round about it tombs have been cut and epitaphs inscribed, some now 
obliterated, but others still legible; the castle itself is, perhaps, partly 
Byzantine, and there are many fragments of capitals, cornices, and the 
like built into the modern town, which attest an ancient town of some 
importance, doubtless Ibora, which Mr. Ramsay places here. No trace 
of a Roman road seems to remain in the lower valley of the Iris. At last, 
at Kavsa, we came on signs of a Roman road: three milestones, two in 
perfect condition, have been unearthed near that village; but both the 
direction in which they were found and the number XVI upon them are 
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incompatible with their belonging to any road from Amaseia, which is 
about twenty-five English miles away. A caput vie must, therefore, be 
sought sixteen Roman miles from Kavsa. The road by which the stones 
were found now leads from Vezir Keupru, distant about fifteen English 
miles; this is an important road centre at the present time and there 
accordingly must have been the important Roman city from which distances 
were reckoned to Amisos which conjecture was Andrapa-Neoclaudiopolis 
at Iskelib. Nearer to Amisos we found another stone of a late period at 
Kawak, where other late remains exist ; and possibly another exists near 
Kavsa, which we failed to find. Hamilton found remains at Kavsa long 
ago; there are Greek inscriptions built into the mosques, and a very old 
bath. We succeeded in placing Faustinopouis at Ulu-kishla-Sejah-ed-din, 
and found the fortress Loulon on a peak about three or four miles to the 
east ; thus confirming the account given in the Historical Geography of the 
relation between these two places, one being the Roman centre, and the 
other the Byzantine centre which was substituted for it. 

Coming through the Cilician Gates, we re-examined the inscriptions on 
the rocks, which have been long known, and are published in the Corpus 
Inser. Lat. The style of the older copies may be guessed from one or two 
specimens. The word OPOI, “ boundaries,” appears as “ S.P.Q.R.”; a 
milestone of Caracalla has been transformed into an unintelligible fragment 
relating to Hadrian ; and the interesting phrase viam et pontes a Pylis usque 
ad Alexandream ab integro restituit has been lost entirely in one case, and 
on another milestone has been made conjecturally into via et pontes a Pylis 
usque Alexandream in Pieria per millia. One inscription in the Gates was 
particularly charming:—OPOI-KIAIKwN- It dates from the time of 
Caracalla; but it confirms the natural conjecture that the present boundary 
of the Adana vilayet has been the limit of Kilikia from time immemorial. 

JouRNEY OF HOGARTH AND Munro.—Messrs. Hogarth and Munro on 
arriving at Mersina on June 24 to join Professor Ramsay found that he 
had been compelled to abandon his trip and return to England. They 
started, therefore, alone, and their first object was to obtain information as 
to the course of and distances on the great Roman road from Ephesos to 
the east, upon which so much light had been thrown already by Professor 
Sterrett’s discoveries in 1884. They found almost at the outset a group of 
milestones, half buried, and obviously in situ, twenty-seven minutes south 
of Kemer. On five of these stones was the numeral 149, in three cases 
(stones of Septimius Severus, Gordian, and possibly Diocletian) expressed 
both in Greek and Latin characters. A sixth stone was probably a frag- 
ment of one of the five already mentioned. Two were twice inscribed, one 
perhaps thrice, and thus this group represents at least seven restorations 
of the road. These stones, are in situ, on the edge of the low embankment 
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which can be clearly seen running down the valley beside the mode¥n track, 
and represents the ancient road. The 149th mile was, therefore, about two 
miles south of Kemer, where accordingly was the 151st station, represented 
by a stone of Septimius Severus copied by them in the cemetery. At Kemer 
one arch of a Roman bridge over the Saros still remains. Continuing south- 
wards, they found groups in situ one and two miles further on—the 148th 
and 147th. <A mile further is Yalak, where Sterrett found three stones. 
From that point they lost the road for a time owing to misdirection, but 
hit it again in the pass over the watershed of the Pyramus. One mile 
beyond Kekli Oghlu they found the 136th group in situ, and are thus able 
to show that Sterrett’s stones at the village itself are also in situ at the 
157th mile. For some distance further they could trace the road easily, 
but could not find any milestones. At this point the stones are made of 
coarse marble which weathers badly, and thus no numerals can be made 
out on the group at Mehemet Brikeui. This group stands in a small ceme- 
tery by the roadside, but there can be no doubt that the position of the 
group has determined the position of the cemetery. These stones, there- 
fore, are in situ, probably at the 131st mile. In Gyuksun various stones 
have been collected in the cemeteries; among them is a representative of 
the 125th group, which must have stood near or in Cocussus. The 118th 
was below Kaulii Kavak and formed the nucleus of the cemetery, which 
now contains over twenty stones. Between Gyuksun and Kaulii Kavak 
we found other groups, one, probably, the 123rd, another the 121st, and 
another the 119th. An hour beyond Kaulii Kavak we found the 115th 
group, not seen by Sterrett, as the ancient and modern roads do not coin- 
cide here so exactly as is usually the case. One mile further we found the 
114th group and then the 113th. From this point to Yarpuz (Arabissos) 
the road traverses a wild hilly region, and, though in some places we could 
see the old road winding up the gullies, the milestone groups seem to have 
disappeared. Sterrett found the 100th stone ashort distance west of Yarpuz. 
We found stones again east of the latter in situ, probably at the 95th and 
91st stations. In the cemetery of Isghin are two stones, probably from the 
90th group. From Yarpuz eastwards the stones have borne either no 
numeral or one now utterly illegible. Altogether they have either discovered 
or greatly added to previous copies of forty milestones on this road. 

In Albistan they were permitted to take copies and photographs of the 
“ Hittite”” monument discovered by the Rev. Henry Mardin at Isghin, 
whence it was recently removed. This monument proves to be of great 
importance. It is a slightly tapering obelisk, semicircular at the top, 
measuring 8 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. by 10 in. The stone is broken below, 
but the inscription is probably complete except for a band round the lower 
half of the stone, where it has been entirely worn away. The writing, in 
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the raised character, occupies no less than sixty-seven lines, and covered 
all four sides of the obelisk. The lines are divided by narrow bands in 
relief. The symbols are well cut, and the inscription bears a general 
resemblance in style and character to those at Gurun. The authorities, 
in whose custody the stone now is, contemplate sending it to the museum 
at Constantinople. The tale of the finds so far is completed by about 
thirty Greek inscriptions. 

A letter from MM. Hogarth and Munro from Sivas (Aug. 13), pub- 
lished in the Athenewn of Sept. 12, describes their journey from Marash 
to Sivas. Near Marash, in addition to some Greek inscriptions of Ger- 
maniceia, they found a new Hittite fragment in the possession of the 
Catholic Armenian church. It is a piece of a black basaltic statue 
covered with symbols in relief; the beginning and a considerable part of 
two lines remain, but in all probability these represent only a small portion 
of the original inscription. They purchased a Hittite seal in perfect condi- 
tion. Both objects are said to come from a locality not far from Marash. 

They followed the direct pass leading from Marash through the Taurus 
to Albistan. Traces of an ancient road are discernible in the narrowest 
part of the pass. But the ancient road was a compromise between the two 
alternative modern routes—that by Qeitun and the more direct but, owing 
to difficulties, not less lengthy path which strikes the left bank of the Jihan 
twelve hours from Albistan. They were able oyly in part to find, by going 
up the Sogutlu Irmak from Albistan, the continuation of the great eastern 
road, which they traced from near Komana to a point beyond Arabissos. 
They confirmed Professor Ramsay’s conjecture ( Geog. of A. M., p. 273), 
that the ancient road went up the Sogutlu Irmak, by finding milestones 
at Demirjilik, a village on the left bank of the stream, and the ruins of a 
bridge a mile and a half further, by which the road crossed to the right 
bank. They entirely failed to trace it further. The scanty remains of an 
ancient site here, called Giaour Oren, may represent Osdara. On the 
Sivas frontier at Arslan Tash they were detained. 

They were able to photograph the two lions, discovered by Von Moltke, 
which stand in a little graveyard by the roadside. From their position 
side by side, they appear to be in situ; the little collection of graves has 
grown up round them; and they stand, as they stood formerly, at the en- 
trance of a palace long ago perished. Two miles further north are other 
relics, possibly of the same buildings. In the wall of a farm is built a 
small lion of black basalt, and, hard by (nearly buried in the mud), they 
rediscovered an inscribed stone first noticed some years ago by Mr. Hubbard, 
American missionary at Sivas. It is the lower half of a draped figure of 
uncertain sex, round whose left side runs a Hittite inscription of four lines, 
the last being double the breadth of the other three. Thesymbolsare incised 
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and represent much conventionalized forms of the usual types in relief. No 
copy of this has been published, and the excellent state in which most of 
the symbols are will make this long text a very valuable addition to the 
small number of incised Hittite inscriptions now known. 

On leaving Sivas they ascended the course of the Halys, following, in 
the main, the road constructed six years ago and intended to connect Sivas 
with Erzinjian. Eighteen miles from Sivas is a village, Kemis, obviously 
the ancient Kamisa, whose importance has passed to the village opposite, 
Kotch Hissar, and relics only of late Christian times have remained on the 
older site. The next station of importance, Zara, has preserved its name, 
and is still a place of some size and the centre of a district. Thence the 
Roman road continued to ascend the Halys for some miles further before 
crossing by an easy pass into the valley of the Lykos and descending the 
Ouzoun Chai to Ashkhar, and so to Nikopolis (Piirkh). They found an 
interesting inscription at a village upon the road, recording the erection 
of a church by Justinian. The main object being to identify satisfactorily 
the site of Nikopouis, they made constant inquiry for ruins of importance, 
and found that all rumors related to Piirkh, an Armenian village three 
miles distant from Enderes, an important centre on the new road. Below 
the village where stones were excavated constantly was the northern wall 
of a large city, whose western and eastern walls could be traced in long 
embankments of rubble and stones running up to the modern village which 
evidently occupies the southern end of the site. The village is full of re- 
mains, Roman and Byzantine ; one of the inscriptions found here was in 
Latin, the rest in Greek. None contained the name of the city, but at 
Ashkhar, two hours to the south, where antiquities were reported, a mile- 
stone, the seventh from the caput vie, is built into a fence, and this caput 
vie is, of course, Nikopolis. It stood on the road Nikopolis—Zara— 
Sebasteia. About one mile and a half south of Piirkh is a smaller site at 
Eskisheher (= “ old town”), possessing a strong natural citadel, on which 
are an ancient cistern and traces of walls. Comparing this small but strong 
position with the exposed situation upon a rich plateau which the site near 
Piirkh occupies, we were led to infer that Pompey’s Nikopolis was proba- 
bly at Eskisheher, and, like many other towns in Asia Minor, was moved 
to the lower and more convenient site when the security of the district 
became assured. 

DISCOVERIES BY THE FRENCH ScHooL.—MM. Legrand and Chamonard, 
of the French School of Athens, have discovered some fifty inedited inscrip- 
tions and several statues in the cities of Stratonikeia, Lagina, Notion, and 
Dinair. An inscription at Notion is dated in the consulate of Berenicianus 
Alexander, in 133 of the Christian era, and contains a list of magistrates, 
priests, and members of religious associations. Another belonging to Lagina 
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bears a dedication in honor of M. Cocceius Nerva, and another a catalogue 
of the priests of Hekate. At Dinair, the ancient Apameia, a bilingual 
inscription in Greek and Latin relates to the anniversary festivities of the 
birth of a Roman emperor; as also the base of a statue of Sossia Polla, 
daughter of Sosius Senecio, and wife of Pompeius Falco, proconsul of 
Asia.— Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

AusTRIAN ExpLoraTion.—The annual subvention of 5000 florins given 
by Prince Liechtenstein to the Academy of Vienna for archzologic ex- 
ploration in Asia Minor during five years, was granted during 1891 to 
MM. Wilhelm and Heberdey. They explored Kilikia Tracheia with great 
success and discovered a dozen unknown cities and several hundred inserip- 
tions, some of which are of great importance philologically and histori- 
cally. One fragment of a royal letter, and others dating from the second 
century B.-C., are amongst the treasures they bring home.—Revue Arch., 
1892, 1, p. 118; Athen., Jan. 2. 

PUBLICATION AND DISCOVERY OF INScRIPTIONS—M. Kontoleon has pub- 
lished inscriptions of Asia Minor in the Athenian Mittheilungen (1891, p. 
330: see Summary), in the Revue des études grecques (1891, p. 297: see 
Summary) and in a special pamphlet. M. Cousin has published some 
inscriptions in the Bulletin de corr. hellén., 1891, pp. 418-30. 

Mess. Legrand and Chamonard, during their trip in the summer of 1891, 
discovered the following inscriptions. At Notion, a list of magistrates, priests 
and members of religious associations ; at Lagina, a list of priests of Hekate, 
and a dedication in honor of M. Cocceius Nerva ; at Apameia in-Phrygia, 
a bilingual inscription relating to the anniversary of the birth of the emperor. 
M. Huart found at [onion two Latin dedications to Caracalla and Lucius 
Verus, and a Greek inscription which mentions a Aoywrys. Two inscrip- 
tions of Knidos have been copied by Benndorf and Patsch in the collection 
of Prince Liechtenstein at Vienna. One of them mentions the demiurges 
Timakles and Timasikrates. M. Judeich has published in the Athenian 
Mittheil. (1891, p. 338) two archaic epitaphs of Erythrai and Klazomenai, 
and on the latter site was discovered an important inscription consisting of 
a poem placed in the mouth of the Erythraean sybil in support of the claim 
of Erythrai as the birth-place of the sibyi as against those of Marpessos.— 
Revue Arch., 1892, 1, Jan.—Feb. 

RESTORATION OF Mosques.—The Sultan has, at a cost of 2,000/., re- 
paired the ancient Seljukian Alaeddin mosque at Konieh. It may be 
noted that extensive repairs have for many years been made of mosques 
and ancient buildings throughout Turkey, partly at the expense of the 
Civil List and partly from the funds of the Commission of the Evkaf, an 
administration of the nature of our Ecclesiastical Commission. Many new 
mosques and schools are built in the villages founded by the immigrants 
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and exiles who have poured in from neighboring countries. To these 
structures the Sultan has been a large contributor.— Atheneum, Nov. 21. 

Hittites AND Petascians.— Dr. de Cara has published a paper which 
he read before the recent Oriental Congress under the title Della Identita 
degli Hethei e de’ Pelasgi dimostrata per la Ceramica pre-fenicia e pre-el- 
lenica (Rome : Befani). Like all the author’s other works, it is distin- 
guished by an acquaintance with the most recent results of oriental and 
archeological research, and the views expressed in it are novel and sug- 
gestive. He seeks to show that the Pelasgians of Greek tradition represent 
the Hittites of Asia Minor and Syria, and that the culture of Mykenai 
had its ultimate origin in the Hittite empire whose significance is but just 
beginning to be understood.— Atheneum, Dec. 5. 

BiLincuaL Hittite Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford recently acquired a seal which has been noticed by Prof. Sayce ( Acad., 
Jan. 9) and Mr. Tyler (Acad., Jan. 25). On the seal are two figures face 
to face. The Hittite may be recognized by the resemblance of his dress to 
that of Tarkutimme on the other well-known seal. In the perpendicular 
column at the back of the Hittite are four Hittite symbols. The other 
figure, on the left, which is that of a deity, has at its back three perpen- 
dicular columns of Babylonian cuneiform characters. It becomes at once 
clear, from their relative length, that the Babylonian and Hittite inscrip- 
tions do not fully correspond. The Babylonian inscription is thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Pinches, who places the date of the seal at about 2000 B. c. 
“ Indilimma (less probably Jndisima), son of Sin-irdamu (Prof. Sayce gives 
Serdamu), servant (or “ worshipper”’) of the goddess Ishchara.” 

At the top of the Hittite column is the head of some animal, probably 
some kind of goat: below it are joined two parallel lines. This probably 
represents the name Indilimgna. Then comes the character with divergent 
legs and turned-up toes which Mr. Tyler believes to have the concrete sense 
of “man,” hence worshipper. Beneath is the equilateral triangle, the sym- 
bol of some divinity which it might be rash to identify with Ishehara. 

AMORGOS.— Attention should be called to the large marble head pub- 
lished by Dr. Wolters in the Athenian Mittheilungen (1891, p. 46) of which 
a summary has already been given. It belongs to the class of so-called 
Carian idols and is remarkable for its brilliant polychromy which appears 
to represent tattooing — Rev. Arch., 1891, 1, p. 112. 

DARA.—DISCOVERY OF A MAGNIFICENT FRIEZE OF GREEK SCULPTURE.— 
Hamdy Bey writes to a friend in America that late in the autumn he dis- 
covered at Dara a sculptured frieze forty metres in length, belonging toa 
Greek temple. It was in good preservation, and partly retained its coloring. 
The style is of the best Greek developed art, and Hamdy Bey regards it as 
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a discovery equal in importance to that of the Sidon sarcophagi. No notice 
of this discovery has yet, to our knowledge, appeared in print. 

KOS.—Mess. Paton and Hicks have published in a fine volume a Corpus 
of The Inscriptions of Cos. There are about 500, with ample Commentary, 
excursus, ete. It is the best local corpus hitherto published in the domain 
of Greek epigraphy (Rev. Arch., 1892, 1, p. 111). See Review by Prof. 
J. H. Wright, on pp. 460-64. 

LESBOS.—Discoveries aT Myticene.—The vice-consul of France an- 
nounces the discovery of a marble statue representing a reclining Dionysos 


(?), a triple Hekate, a bearded head, and an inscription, all in the midst of 


fragmentary marble columns.— Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p. 111. 


LYKIA.—NAMES ON THE XANTHIAN STELE.—In a letter to the director of 


the Muséon (1891, p. 270), M. Imbert gives a summary of the results which 
he and MM. Deecke and Arkwright have reached with regard to the proper 
names on the stele of Xanthos. The events related by the Xanthian scribe 
gravitate around the year 412 B. c. Dr. Deecke has discovered there 
Pharnabazes and Tissaphernes, Mr. Arkwright Hieramenes, M. Inbert 


Amorges and Hydarnes. Mr. Arkwright, basing himself upon the law of 


vowel harmony which. apparently rules Lycian phonetics, concludes that 
the Lycian approaches the Altaic tongues and is certainly not Arian.— 
Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p. 128. 

MAGNESIA.—THeE Tempce oF Artemis.—At Magnesia, on the Maian- 
dros, MM. Humann, Hiller, and Kern have now made out the sacred 
enclosure of the temple of Artemis Leukophryne, and brought to view all 
the remains of the temple itself. Portions of the frieze, much damaged, 
were recovered, and in digging out the theatre and the remains of a portico 
many inscriptions were found. 

The excavations of the German School at Magnesia under the direction 
of Dr. Kern, have now reached the agora, where, besides other antiquities, 
two statues of Athena have been found. One wears the chiton poderes, 
fastened at the shoulders and arms by brooches and folded crosswise on 
the breast. In front of the chiton is a representation in relief of the emblem 
of Athena, viz.,a Medusa head, with its serpents touching the breasts and 
reaching up the neck. The statue is of natural height, but of the arms 
only detached fragments were found. The second statue is 1} metres high, 
and bears aloft in one hand a spear and in the other a shield. Both statues 
are headless. Other discoveries include two colossal statues of women, about 
24 metres high, clothed in long garments reaching in folds to the ground, 
with a mantle covering the head. They are supposed to represent the city 
of Magnesia. Of the heads only one was found on the ground, and it is 
probable the other will be found close by. Two other statues represent 
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two Amazons on horseback, with their husbands holding the reins. At 
the same time many inscriptions were found. 

The Sultan has granted a firman for new excavations at Magnesia, and 
Professor Kekulé, of the Archeological Museum of Berlin, has gone, in 
company with Hamdy Bey, to the site in order to determine on the plan 
of operations. Professor Kekulé wil! afterwards proceed to Miletos.— 
Atheneum, Nov. 28. 

RHODOS.—Herr Brueckner has studied in the museum of the Evan- 
gelical School at Smyrna (see summary of Athen. Mittheil., 1891, p. 151) 
a large archaic terracotta head from Rhodos which crowns a vase. It 
wears a cap with traces of applied decoration, apparently hunting trophies. 
—Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p. 112. 

SMYRNA.— Various discoveries have been made in this neighborhood. 
At a point where there are columns still remaining an inscription was 
found showing that here stood the temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis (Tac., 
Ann. u1. 63). It reads: Téuevos iepdv Adpodirns Srparorixidos, ob de- 
Katy Kal Taparerpapevov dro Tov TAC pwv Katatacee ta cis ie]p[as 
mpocddovs |. Here also has been found a relief of a Seilenos and a bacchante. 

In Smyrna itself, near the Konak, a mosaic pavement and two headless 
statues were found. The Smyrniot collector Mitthos calls attention to a 
vase bearing a bust of Dionysos and the inscription: Acdévuce rodvdypyre, 
xAupevewy Thy atya pov pidace (sie) Kai tiv 

At Dermen-Tepe, near the city, there came to light a fine sepulchral 
relief, representing a woman seated between two female servants.—Rev. 
Areh., 1892, 1, pp. 122-3. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING Excavations —In a circular dated June 3, 
1891, M. Kabbadias establishes the new conditions under which private 
persons may excavate on their own land. No investigation can be under- 
taken without the permission of the Ephory ; and permitted excavations 
must be superintended by an Ephor who alone shall have the right to 
fix the number of workmen, to extract the finds, ete. The objects dis- 
covered shall be sent to Athens, where their value shall be determined by 
a committee formed of the Ephor-General, the owner, and a third person. 
In case, for example, the estimate amounts to 10,000 drachmas, the National 
Museum may have as its share 5,000 drachmas worth of objects: in case 
it wishes to take 10,000 drachmas worth or more, it shall pay the owner 
whatever is in excess of 5,000 drachmas.— Revue Arch., 1891, 1, 76. 
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EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN ScHOoL.—The excavations of the Ameri- 
can School during the present season have been carried on at (1) Sikyon ; 
(2) Eretria; (8) Argos (near); (4) Sparta; and (5) Phlius. Details con- 
cerning each of these will be found under their respective headings. 

Text of Government act.—The following is a translation of the act by 
which the Greek Government grants to the American School the permis- 
sion to excavate in Lakonika. 

Athens, 20 January, 1892. 


To the Director of the American School, Charles Waldstein, Esq. : 


Having under consideration your letter of the 4/16 January, commun- 
icated to us by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the petition No. 9453 
of the Ephor-General, and being desirous of assisting your School in its 
archeological work among us, we hereby grant you permission to carry on, 
in the name of said School, excavations in the province of Laconia and 
particularly in the vicinity of ancient Sparta and of Amycle. We grant 
you this permission under the following conditions : 

(1) That you carry on your excavations in land belonging to the State, 
according to a previous understanding with the Ephor-General of An- 
tiquities and with the Nomarch of Laconia. In case you make experi- 
mental excavations in private property, you will receive permission from 
the owner thereof in accordance with the statutes of our archeological 
law. But, if in the course of these experimental researches you should 
arrive at results such as to warrant your thinking it necessary to exca- 
vate private property, you will specify to us the places to be excavated, 
in order that we may take our own measures for expropriation at the ex- 
pense of your School and under the conditions of the treaty made with the 
French Government relative to the excavations at Delphi. 

(2) The permission for these excavations is granted to you for a period 
of seven years reckoned from to-day. 

(3) By virtue of this permission you are allowed to take moulds or 
casts of the antiquities discovered. * 

(4) You are further allowed to be the first to publish the results of the 
excavations and of the discoveries thereby made. This permission will 
hold good only for a period of five years from the date of the discovery 
of each antique. 

(5) So long as the excavations are carried out under your own en- 
lightened and experienced direction, the Ephoralty-General will confine 
itself to surveillance by suitable officials and to oversight of the work. If, 
however, at some future time there should be any personal change in the 
direction of the excavations, the Ephoralty-General reserves to itself the 
right which it holds, of participating, if necessary, in the direction of the 
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excavations, determining entirely the manner of unearthing the monu- 
ments, the way of arranging the ancient stones in the excavated region, 
and the place in which the earth turned up in the course of excavation 
shall be put. 

We trust that your School will have an important career in its archzo- 
logical work in Laconia, and that under your enlightened and experienced 
direction, these excavations may lead to results which shall further the 
interests of archzological science. 

(L. 8.) The Minister 
(Signed) , ACHILLES GHEROKOSTOPOULOs. 


PETRIE AND TORR ON EGypT AND Prenistoric Greece.—In an article in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies (the Egyptian bases of Greek history) which 
is summarised on p. 361, and since then in his volume [//ahun, Kahun and 
Gurob, Mr. Petrie has set forth in detail what he regards as the results of 
his excavations in Egypt as affecting our knowledge of the origins of Greece. 
It would appear as if his statements were being quite generally accepted, 
although they push back the origin of early Greek culture much further 
than was thought possible—to a period about 2000 B. c. 

Almost every one of Mr. Petrie’s conclusions have been strongly attacked 
by Mr. Cecil Torr in the Classical Review for March 1892, where he under- 
takes to show that the basis upon which Mr. Petrie erects his theories is 
unsubstantial and unreal. The details of the question will be discussed in 
a later issue. 

Greek PaczocrapHy.—The forthcoming part of the publications of the 
Palzeographical Society is devoted in a large degree to the illustration of 
ancient Greek writing, ten plates being selected from papyri ranging from 
the third or fourth century B. c. to the third century a. p. Among them 
are the “ Imprecation of Osiris-Apis by Artemisia,” written in the style 
of epigraphic monuments, with the transitional form of sigma and the 
double point or colon for punctuation, preserved at Vienna in the Hof- 
bibliothek ; a money-bill, dated*in the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, 253 or 254 B.c., and written in a cursive hand; a receipt for 
taxes in Thebes, dated in the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator, 210 
or 211 B.c., in cursive uncials; a Greek fragment dated in the seventh 
year of Domitian, 88 A. p., relating to land in the Arsinoite nome in Egypt, 
written in uncials of a type more nearly approaching the uncial writing 
of early vellum mss. than is to be found in any other extant document 
which can be attributed to so early a period ; and several other documents 
preserved in the British Museum, which has recently acquired a consid- 
erable amount of Greek papyri from Egypt, that have opportunely found 
an exponent in Mr. F. G. Kenyon.— Atheneum, Jan. 23. 
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GREEK AND Roman IconocrapHy.—The publishing house of Bruckmann 
lately announced the publication of a monumental work on Greek and 
Roman Iconography, the text of which will be written by MM. Brunn 
and P. Arndt. It is to consist of from 80 to 100 numbers, each contain- 
ing ten plates, and is to be on the same pattern as the great folio publica- 
tion of Brunn on Greek and Roman sculpture. 

MANUAL OF GREEK ArcHéoLocy.—Mr. Murray, of the British Museum, 
has issued a volume on Greek Archeology which will be exceedingly 
welcome. A review of it will appear in a future number. In the mean- 
time, it is so able and compact a treatise as to make it evident that it will 
become indispensable to all students of Greek art and antiquities. 

Guipe To Greece.—The second volume of the revised Guide en Grice 
of Isambert has appeared. It includes Continental Greece, except Athens, 
and is edited by M. Haussoullier with the help of Mess. Fougéres (Delos, 
Pelponnesos, Pindos), Monceaux (Thessaly), Lechat (Ionian Islands) and 
Battifol (Epeiros). It is accompanied by 17 maps and 22 plans. 

ALLEGorY IN VASE-PAINTING.—M. Pottier has published in the Monwments 
Greece (1891, pls. 9, 10) an article on a vase in the Louvre in which he 
makes a careful study of the personifications and allegories in the painted 
vases of good Attic style. It includes a list of such vases with allegorical 
figures. S. Reinach remarks, in his Chronique (Rev. Arch., 1892, 1, p. 73), 
that this piece of work is one of the most remarkable instances of what our 
science can accomplish when the knowledge of details is made fruitful by 
a general idea. 

MytHoLocy.—Professor Dyer has published a charming and enthusias- 
tic volume entitled Studies of the gods in Greece at certain sanctuaries recently 
excavated. 

Musica. Notation.—In the inscription of Tralleis published by Mr. 
Ramsay (Bull., 1883, p. 277) Mr. Crusius notes the presence of a musical 
notation engraved between the lines. It is also announced that Wessely 
has discovered in the Renier papyri a chorus of Orestes provided with its 
musical notation (Philologus, 1891, p. 163).— Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p. 127. 

PxHotocraPHs.—The German Institute is forming, at Athens and at 
Rome, collections of photographic negatives, copies from which can be 
obtained by archeologists. The collection at Athens numbered already 
twelve hundred in 1891. The catalogue was published in the Arechiiolog. 
Anzeiger, 1891, p. 74; of. p. 65. 

New Museums.—Two new museums have been founded, one at Tana- 
gra, the other, a small one, at Livadia.—Atheneum, Jan. 2. 

SHIFTING OF ARCHOLOGICAL CoLLections.—The last remains of the Tro- 

jan collections of Schliemann have lately been packed in cases, under the 
supervision of the General Ephorate of Antiquities, for transmission to 
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Berlin, in accordance with the directions of the deceased. The Mycenzean 
collection and the Egyptian antiquities—both of which have been kept 
in the Polytechnic—are to be transferred to the Patissia Central Museum. 
Two rooms have been prepared there for their reception ; one is to be deco- 
rated in the Mycenzean style, the other in the Egyptian, the whole being 
done from the plans of a German architect.—Atheneum, Oct. 10. 

AKRAIPHIA.—TEmPLE OF APOLLON Ptoos.—M. Holleaux dug a little 
during the autumn of 1891 on the site of the temple of Apollon Ptoos. 
He found two bronze statuettes representing a nude youth and a child, 
many bronzes decorated with reliefs, and a small marble female head.— 
Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p. 103. 

ARGOS.—EXCAVATION OF THE THEATRE.—The Greek Director-General 
of Antiquities has begun to excavate the theatre of Argos, and has already 
cleared out a portion of the scena and some of the seats. After the dis- 
covery of the eighteen new steps cut in the rock of the sloping Larissa, the 
last of which is in the form of separate seats like thrones for the magis- 
trates, the orchestra itself has been brought to light. Behind the orches- 
tra was found the scena of Roman construction, composed of three walls 
built out of materials belonging to more ancient times. The remains of 
the older Hellenic scena, constructed of poros stone, were also found. To 
the south of the theatre are now to be seen the walls belonging to the 
parodos, and a little beyond the aqueduct which fed the theatre. Other 
recent discoveries, besides these various walls, include fragments of mar- 
ble statues, a stone pedestal, some terracotta weights, morsels of painted 
vases, more than twenty coins of different periods, and lastly a Roman 
inscription. — Atheneum, Sept. 26. 

ARGOS (near).—AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS AT THE Heraion.—In 1854 
MM. Rhangabé and Bursian had made tentative excavations on the site 
of the second temple, digging trenches on the north and east sides of the 
temple, but they appear not to have gone lower than the tops of the ex- 
tant walls, so that their work led to no discoveries and all traces of it have 
disappeared. 

The temples in the sacred enclosure of the Heraion are situated on the 
hill Euboia about five miles from Argos and were the main sanctuary of 
the entire Argive district from prehistoric times. Excavations were under- 
taken here during the winter of 1892 and continued until the first week in 
April, yielding results that already promise to make this one of the most 
important excavations undertaken in Greece. The buildings investigated 
were: (1) the early temple burned in 423 B.c; (2) the second temple 
erected by Eupolemos between 420 and 416 B. c.; (3) a third temple; 
(4) a large stoa; (5) some aqueducts. 
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The earliest temple, erected on the slope of the hill, was only cursorily 
investigated at the beginning of the excavations. It was found to be on 
a platform supported by polygonal walls. Some trenches having been dug 
the ancient polygonal pavement was reached, and thick layers of burnt 
wood were found, telling the history of the destruction of the temple. 

Work was soon concentrated, however, on the second temple, the site of 
which was cleared almost completely. It is known to have been one of the 
most beautiful temples in Greece, built by Eupolemos of Argos, and deco- 
rated under the supervision of the great sculptor Polykleitos the rival and 
contemporary of Pheidias. The foundation-walls were all laid bare to a 
depth of four to five metres below the surface, and were cleared all around 
to a distance of another four or five metres. A great many pieces of well- 
preserved architectural decoration were found, sufficient to make a restora- 
tion of the temple possible. They bear a certain resemblance to the deco- 
ration of the tholos at Epidauros, now thought to have been the work of 
Polykleitos the younger, but this resemblance is rather that of a prototype. 
The closest connection is with the Erechtheion at Athens. Several pieces 
of sculpture were found. The most important is a life-size marble head of 
Hera in perfect preservation, found near the west end of the temple, and 
belonging evidently to its pedimental sculptures. It is of the greatest im- 
portance for the knowledge of Greek sculpture, for it is a work of the fifth 
century, probably from the hand of Polykleitos, and the only well-pre- 
served head of the greatest period of Greek sculpture. Other small frag- 
ments of sculpture seemed to belong to pedimental sculptures. In the 
interior foundations of the temple was found a large piece of a metope 
with the torso of a warrior fighting, in perfect preservation, by the hand 
or school of Polykleitos. There are also two well-preserved smaller mar- 
ble heads one certainly belonging to a metope. 

Below the temples there was found to be a terrace of considerable ex- 
tent upon which a number of buildings had been erected. Remains were 
found of a large stoa, of a third temple, and of extensive aqueducts, the 
excavation of which, with that of the first temple, was reserved until next 
season. Even the second temple was not quite finished ; and the southern 
declivity with its stairs was left untouched. 

A discovery of the greatest importance was made between the two tem- 
ples. At the west end of the second temple, the hill was dug away to a 
depth of over thirty feet, carrying away substantially the side of the hill, 
and resulting in the uncovering of a thick black stratum of earth within 
which was found an immense number of objects belonging to the primitive 
period of Argive art which Dr. Waldstein considers as hardly inferior in 
interest—if at all—to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Tiryns and Mykenai. 
In his opinion, none of them are of later date than the sixth century B. c. 
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In his report to the Institute, which will soon appear in the Institute’s 
Annual Report, Dr. Waldstein gives a list of a selection from this collec- 
tion which has been sent to the Museum at Athens. Though this list in- 
cludes only the smaller part of the find, it contains many hundred pieces: 
terracotta figurines, vases, marble heads, bronze statuettes and animals, 
objects and heads in bronze, gold, silver, ivory, bone, amber, ete. Two are 
Egyptian in style and have hieroglyphs. It is probable that the study 
of this collection of objects will be extremely instructive for the period of 
Greek art between the Homeric age and the sixth century, for there appears 
to be among them a large number of figured pieces. Such are, for exam- 
ple, thirty-nine stone heads. 

Messrs. Brownson, Fox, De Cou and Newhall assisted Dr. Waldstein 
efficiently in the excavations. 

ATHENS.—ExcavaTIONs AT THE DipyLon.— Amongst the most important 
results of the latest excavations at the Dipylon at Athens is the discovery 
of a sanctuary in the midst of the necropolis, a position hitherto unpre- 
cedented. There is also an inscription of forty-two lines belonging to the 
first century B. c., which is entirely preserved. In it mention is made of 
the worship of Artemis Soteira, which it was not hitherto supposed had 
existed in Attika, and there occur in it the names of two archons now 
known to us for the first time. Professor Mylonas, who is the discoverer 
of this inscription, will publish it immediately in the Ephemeris Archaio- 
logiké, together with some others relating to the Dionysiac actors, one of 
whom belongs to the fourth century B. c. 

Professor Mylonas is preparing a comprehensive work upon the results 
of the excavations at the Dipylon, in which he follows their course from 
their commencement in 1862 till the present day. They were begun under 
the auspices of the Italian Government, and were continued by the Greek 
Archeological Society —Atheneum, Jan. 2. 

SEARCH FOR BUILDINGS IN THE AGorA-— The German Institute commenced, 
at the close of last January, investigations for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any of the buildings which are described by Pausanias in the 
Agora could be identified. They should be sought for west of the so- 
called Theseion and north of the new railway at a point where Pausanias 
placed the Stoa Basileios. But, as the owner of this piece of land did 
not allow excavations to be made, a beginning had to be made elsewhere. 
On the right of the modern road leading from the Areopagos and the 
Pnyx to the Acropolis is an ancient water-conduit carried through the 
rock which evidently carried drinking-water in the neighborhood of the 
Areopagos to the old market-place. It was here that the excavations were 
started. The object was to determine, on the one side, the upper sec- 
tion and starting point of the conduit, and, on the other, the reservoir or 
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running fountain at which it ended. As Pausanias speaks of a running 
fountain in or near the market-place, the famous Enneakrounos, it seemed 
possible to determine more accurately the position of this largest and most 
important fountain of the city. The first part of the problem was par- 
tially solved. On the left side of the modern road the upper continuation 
of the rock-cut conduit was found and cleared. It consists of a canal con- 
structed of large slabs of calcareous stone and covered with the same. Its 
direction shows it to have come from the upper Ilisos valley, and to have 
skirted the south declivity of the Akropolis. A rock-cut canal under the 
“ Hofgarten ” which still carries water must be joined to this same system. 
The construction of the newly-discovered part proves it to be a Greek and 
not a Roman work, and its size shows it to have been the bearer of the 
main supply of fresh water to the city. 

Excavations at the terminus of the conduit, between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagos, have not shown any traces of the reservoir-fountain. A street 
was, however, brought to light with a retaining wall of large stones, which 
led from the region of the old market-place up to the Akropolis. Its width 
of about 1.20 met. is about right for such a purpose. North of the road 
was a Roman or Byzantine cistern with a crude brick conduit, and under 
this a Greek or Roman structure with a marble-mosaic pavement, within 
which were found three Roman marble heads and a statuette of Hekate. 
There is still hope of finding the fountain, however, for excavations have 
not yet reached the ancient level. At all events, the discovery of the road 
and the conduit mark considerable progress in our topographic knowledge 
of the Agora.— Athen. Mittheil., 1891, pp. 443-45. 

ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL Museum.—The Deltion reports the following 
additions to the Central Museum from June to Sept., 1891. Sculptures 
found in prolonging the railway from Athens to Peiraieus: the base of 
Bryaxis; a headless statue of Niké Apteros, 1.10 met. high, an excellent 
work of the third century ; a votive relief representing Amphiaraos and 
Hygieia. From Melos, a colossal statue of the type of the Apollon of 
Tenea; from Thessaly, a sepulchral relief of a standing male figure hold- 
ing a lyre. Base of the Thriasians, on which has been found an artist’s 
signature: KacxooOévns Ains érdnoav. Some antiquities from Tri- 
poli, confiscated at the Peiraieus, among which are three marble statuettes 
of Artemis as huntress, and a funerary banquet remarkable because it is 
not in relief but in the round. Some vases from the tumulus of Mara- 
thon, among them an archaic amphora 63 cent. high with zones of natural 
and fantastic animals grouped around the winged goddess called the Per- 
sian Artemis.— Revue Arch., 1892, 1, 75. 

Oto PartHenon.—Mr. Penrose has published an article in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, in which he undertakes to refute Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory 
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regarding the old Parthenon. He believes: (1) that the fragments set 
into the north wall of the Acropolis belong to the old temple which oc- 
cupied the same site as the new; (2) that the archaic groups found on the 
Acropolis decorated the pediments of the old Parthenon. 

Kerameikos.—In the outer Kerameikos, near the road to the Peiraieus, 
many large archaic vases of the Dipylon style have been dug out, which, 
according to the director of excavations, Dr. Kabbadias, were set up over 
the graves instead of a monument or stele. In one place a square peri- 
bolos or enclosure, made of plinthoi or unbaked bricks, was discovered. 
Within was found a tomb used after cremation, over which was a cylin- 
drical funereal monument made of the same kind of bricks, resembling 
the tumulus of Vurva.—Atheneum, Aug 8. 

Marste HeEAD.—In the new works of the Peiraieus-Athens railway station 
has been found the marble head of a woman, of good workmanship. She 
wears a diadem, and the features are very finely cut. It is thought to be- 
long to a headless statue found on this site a short time ago.— Atheneum, 
Dee. 5. 

MOUNT ATHOS.—Burninc OF Monastery OF Simopetra.—A sad piece 
of intelligence has recently reached us from Mount Athos—the news of 
the burning of the monastery of Simopetra. In it has been lost many a 
treasure, but especially the library. Simopetra was not large, nor was it 
one of the oldest establishments on the Holy Mountain. It is said to have 
been erected in the fourteenth century (1363) by St. Simon, on a cliff diffi- 
cult of access (whence its name), at the expense of the Servian ruler John 
Ungles. The Servian Emperor was himself one of the first monks. 

According to the news that has reached us, the library is totally de- 
stroyed. There were 244 Greek manuscripts in all, 43 were on parchment 
and 197 were on paper. The four remaining ones I called bombycini. Of 
the manuscripts on parchment, 1 belonged to the ninth century, 6 to the 
tenth, 3 to the eleventh, 10 to the twelfth, 13 to the thirteenth, and 10 to 
the fourteenth; while of the paper ones, 1 belonged to the thirteenth, 9 
to the fourteenth, 11 to the fifteenth, 40 to the sixteenth, 63 to the seven- 
teenth, 16 to the eighteenth, and 1 to the nineteenth. The remaining 56 
paper Mss. were ritual and service books, with Church notes from the four- 
teenth century to the nineteenth. Of the four so-called bombycini codices, 
one belonged to the thirteenth century, the three others to the fourteenth. 
Most of the codices contained works of the fathers or books for Church 
use. Among the forty-three manuscripts on parchment there were sixteen 
copies of the Gospels and three of the Epistles and Acts, eight works of 
St. Chrysostom, two of St. Ephraem Syrus, one of the speeches of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, one of the speeches of Antonius Sinaita, one of works 
by Theophylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, four Psalters, ete. The rest of the 
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manuscripts on paper, besides those of Church music, contained five Gos- 
pels, five Epistles and Acts, six Psalters, eight lives of the saints, two works 
of St. Chrysostom, two of St. John of Damascus, one of St. Ephraem Syrus, 
ete. There were, too, four collections of modern Greek sermons (among 
them two of Maximus of the Peloponnesus), two Nomocanones, a treatise 
of Theophilus Corydalleus (of the xvm century) on Aristotle, a logic, and 
a treatise on physics by Vicentius Damodus of the xvu century, ete. 

Of art there was little in the library of Simopetra. Five manuscripts 
on parchment and three on paper were the only ones which were adorned 
with ornamental titles and initials. Only four possessed miniatures; of 
these a paper Ms. (in octavo) of the fifteenth century contained portraits 
of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, and St. Theodore. Two parch- 
ment Mss., one of them a quarto of the twelfth century, the other an octavo 
of the thirteenth, comprised portraits of the four Evangelists. The richest 
was a parchment octavo of the fourteenth century, illuminated. It con- 
tained in all-ten miniatures, a little vignette with the bust of David, David 
and Goliath, Moses, Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah as he came out of 
the whale’s belly, and the Mother of God ; but the best pictures were that 
of the Three Children, over whom was depicted an angel sheltering them, 
and that in which Moses was depicted between two women on whom he 
laid his hands, while they stretched their hands towards him, so that their 
hands and the figure of Moses assumed the form of a cross. These illumi- 
nations were most of them faded; but the value of their artistic motives 
was great, and the picture last described particularly interesting. 

There was also a palimpsest among the parchments of Simopetra. The 
commentary of St. Chrysostom on Aristotle was written in a twelfth cen- 
tury hand over the older writing; but the writing beneath was not Greek, 
but Georgian. There is also another loss of importance which quite eclipses 
that of the many later liturgical mss. all put together. It is the destruc- 
tion of an”Av6os rév xapitwv by Schannikios Kartanos, printed in Venice 
by Francesco Giuliano in 1594, a book which was bound up with the manu- 
script Physics of Vicentius Damodus. It was an exceedingly rare edition, 
very likely unique, for it was altogether unknown to bibliographers, who 
knew only the editio princeps of 1536 (printed by B. Zanetti), a unique 
copy of which is in the Munich Library, and an edition of 1566 or 1567 
(Jacobus Leoncinus, Venice), the title of which is given by Papadopulos 
Vretos in his Neo-Hellenie Philology, but of which the only copy known is 
at present in the National Library at Athens, a copy that lacks the title- 
page and several leaves. 

According to my catalogue, several names of seribes were to be found 
on the mss. of Simopetra that should be added to the list in Gardthausen’s 
‘Paleography.’ Naturally most of these scribes belong to the period sub- 
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sequent to the capture of Constantinople, and have only local importance, 
as they were most of them monks on Mount Athos. I give the names 
alphabetically :—Antonins Monachus (1634). Arsenius Sacerdos (1695). 
Benjamin Janochorita (1788). Comnenus (sixteenth century). Constan- 
tinus Sacerdos (1189). Cyrillus Monachus (1586, 1587, 1588, 1589, 1590, 
1609). Cyrillus Sacerdos (1626). Daniel (sixteenth century; four times 
in the manuscript without date). Dionysius Diaconus (1705). Dorotheus 
Monachus (1724). Elias Peloponnesius (1535). Jacobus Hieromonachus, 
afterwards bishop (1635). Joel (1568, twice). Leontius Monachus (1692). 
Lucas Cyprius, Metropolitan of Hungary and Wallachia (1635). Mala- 
chias (1305), the same, no doubt, who wrote the copy of Alexander Tral- 
lianus in the Laurentian Library (74,10). Martyrius Monachus (fifteenth 
century). Metrophanes (1620). Nicephorus (seventeenth century). Nilus 
(sixteenth century). Paulus (seventeenth century). Rabulas Monachus, 
from Tricala in Thessaly (1580,1583). Raphael (1611). Sophia, daughter 
of Rhicos Contojohannes (1469). Sophronius (1604, 1628), if these two 
Mss. are by one hand. Stephanus Sacerdos (1414). Symeon Calandris(?), 
Priest and Protecdicos of Rhodos (1281), already known as the scribe of the 
Theophylact in the Escurial (0, 1.16); his family name is new. Theodorus 
Sacerdos (x1v century). Theophilus (1540). Zacharias Monachus, from 
Losetzi near Janina (1643). Zacharias Monachus (xvii century). 

From this short account it will be evident that the loss of the library of 
Simopetra, which contained, besides its codices, 750 books—many of them 
old editions—is to be deplored, in spite of the slight importance of its manu- 
scripts.—LAMBROs, in Atheneum, Aug. 1. 

DELPHO!.—FreNcH Excavations.—It is expected that excavations will 
be commenced this season at Delphoi. M. Homolle, in the course of an 
excursion, found in a garden an archaic female torso of a type similar to 
Athena, and a sepulchral distych, the epitaph of one Achilles who calls 
himself a Trojan. 

ENOPE.—Prenistoric Toms.—Near the reputed site of the Homeric 
city of Enope, in Messenia, a prehistoric sepulture has been excavated by 
the Greek Government, in which were found, amongst other objects, two 
very archaic figurini in lead, one representing a man, the other a woman. 
The whole has been transported to Athens.—Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

EPIDAUROS.—At Epidauros, the whole of the cavea of the Odeum, 
which is in the sacred enclosure of Asklepios, has been cleared, and the 
excavation of the scena is in progress. The pavement of the orchestra is 
found to be of mosaic.—Atheneum, Aug. 8. 

The latest excavations have brought to light the ancient building at 
the southeast of the Temple of Asklepios and to the north of the Temple 
of Artemis, and herein were discovered the remains of the altar on which 
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the victims were sacrificed. Around it was a layer of black earth, in 

which were found ashes and bones of animals, with many fragments of 

small terracotta vases and bronzes. One terrracotta fragment is import- 

ant because it contains some archaic inscriptions belonging to the first 

years of the fifth century B. c., being anathemata to Asklepios and Apollo. 

To the northeast of the Temple of Asklepios were unearthed some bathra 

and exhedre, and some votive inscriptions of Hellenic and Roman times. 

The whole diazoma of the temple was also cleared.— Atheneum, Jan. 2. 

Names oF Artists.—Facsimiles have been published by Kabbadias in 
the A«Aréov (1891) of the signatures of sculptors found by him at Epi- 
dauros. They are: Spoudias, Athenogenes, Labreas, . . . kles son of Kalli- 
krates, Eunous, Poron, Dion, Hektorides, Nikon, Kallikrates, Nikomenes, 
Timokrates, Thysandros, Theophilos—Revue Arch., 1892, 1, 96. 

ERETRIA.—Excavations By Dr. Tsountas.—The Hestia of Athens pub- 
lishes a report on the excavations recently executed at Eretria, in Euboia, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Tsountas. More than five hundred 
tombs of different ages, ranging from the sixth century B.c. to the By- 
zantine period, have been opened. In a tomb of the third century B. c. 
was found a bronze mirror with two handles, of which one bears in relief 
a woman seated on a swan, to which she is giving water to drink out of a 
skyphos; while on the other isa woman on horse-back. In the same tomb 
was found another mirror having only one handle, bearing in relief the 
bust of a woman. In other tombs were found many vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. c., of which the principal is a fine lekythos, repre- 
senting in colors two women, with the inscription Aéyas xaddés. Other 
mirrors ornamented with fine representations in relief came to light in 
other parts of the necropolis. In the tomb of a girl discovered at a depth 
of 43 metres, consisting of a larnazx of poros stone, were found four large 
lekythoi richly adorned with figures referring to funeral rites, and a kera- 
mos, of which latter we have but few examples left. On it are twenty-one 
figures of correct design, representing the rape of Thetis and nuptial 
scenes, with figures of Aphrodite and her attendants. Every figure has 
its name inscribed. The back of the keramos is ornamented with the bust 
of a woman finely worked, and painted in enamel, with the hair gilded. 
—Atheneum, Dee. 5. 

GY THION.—THeatreE.— Excavations have begun in the ancient theatre 
of Gythion, the former port of Sparta, in the gulf of Lakonika.—Athen- 
cum, Jan. 2. 

MOUNT LYKONE and MEDAIA.—M. JoHannes Kopurnioris writes 
from Argos regarding the excavations on Mount Lykone, near Argos, and 
in the ancient Argolic city of Medaia: “ In the excavations made lately 
under the amphitheatre I have discovered a series of one-and-twenty 
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rows of seats at a considerable depth, and the foundations of the stage 
and orchestra have come to light far under the soil. The countless pieces 
of marble which have been unearthed and the discovery of a stylobate 
make me sanguine as to architectonic discoveries.” The orchestra is 
partly hewn out of the rock, partly covered with slabs of stone and cal- 
careous sand. Behind the orchestra have been discovered five walls, one 
behind the other at short intervals. The first three are of the Roman 
period, the last two belong to the stage buildings of the Greek period. 
Among other things found are an aqueduct, two columns of tufa, a Roman 
inscription, and some coins.—Atheneum, Oct. 10. 

MEGALOPOLIS.—We understand that Mr. R. W. Schultz is going out 
to Megalopolis in the autumn, at the request of the Committee of the 
British School at Athens, in order to make accurate plans and drawings 
of the results of the recent excavations on the sites both of the Agora and 
the theatre, and to record all the items of architectural evidence which have 
been laid bare. With Mr. Schultz’s plans and evidence it ought to be 
possible to come to some trustworthy conclusion regarding the points at 
issue.— Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

MELOS.—In the same field where the Aphrodite was discovered, there 
has been found the statue of a pugilist, over life-size, from which only the 
lower part of the legs is missing —Rev. Arch., 1892, 1, p. 114. 

MYKENAI.—The tombs whose discovery or study were mentioned on 
p- 145 have been since then more fully illustrated in the Ephemeris by 
Dr. Tsountas. One of the tombs was dug in the rock near two others 
constructed and decorated in similar fashion. The door, of trapezoidal 
shape, is decorated along its edge with polychromatic rosettes framed in 
wave-patterns. The type of the rosettes appears to be Asiatic, but the 
wave-pattern is strictly Mycenzan, and is found, for example, on the Cre- 
tan urns published by Dr. Orsi (Mon. Ant., 1, pl. 1). The tomb contained 
but a few articles: gold leaves, fragments of glass paste and of ivory plaques 
on which octopoi were engraved ; in a cavity at the N. W. corner were some 
bones, a bronze vase, and above it a human skull. The bones were not 
burned, and there were but few traces of ashes. An interesting fact was 
the finding among the fragments of vases of one which belongs to the geo- 
metric style called “ Dipylon;” this kind of ceramics is rare at Mykenai, 
but was introduced there while the Mycenzean style proper is still flourish- 
ing. Dr. Tsountas rejects the hypothesis of a violation of the tomb, the 
passage that leads to it showing no disturbance. The roof of this tomb 
has a characteristic not found yet either at Mykenai or at Sparta: it is 
inclined on all four sides, just as in a Cretan urn published by Dr. Orsi 
(ef. Gréau Cat., pl. 1). This was probably the type of the private houses 
at Mykenai, while the tombs with angwar vault and dome preserved the 
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remembrance of an earlier type. On the other hand, the excavations at 
Tiryns have proved that in the royal palaces of this period the terraced 
roof is the dominant type: this system of construction was of Oriental ori- 
gin and best suited to dry climates. In classic Greece, the habit of angu- 
lar roofs is maintained only in the temples by a sort of religious survival. 
The type of the royal palaces of Tiryns and Mykenai, whose model appears 
to be Egyptian, became, by development, that of the Greek and Grveco- 
Roman dwellings. 

The exploration of the tomb of Klytaimnestra led to the discovery of 
parts of the decoration of the facade, especially the chanelled base of a 
half-column and a part of the half-column itself. In the centre of the 
tomb, at a depth of 60 cent. from the ancient level, a well was found com- 
municating with the exterior by means of a water-conduit, and made for 
the purpose of drainage. Dr. Tsountas believes that, after each burial, 
the dromos was filled in: consequently, the decoration of the facade was 
but for the object of satisfying for a moment the pride of the great 
Achean families—S. Rernacu, in Revue Arch., 1891, 1, pp. 89-90. 

RELIEFS ON SitverR Vase.—lIn the fourth royal tomb at Mykenai, Schlie- 
mann discovered the fragments of a silver vase decorated with reliefs. It 
has only recently been cleaned and published by Tsountas in the Ephemeris 
(1891, pl. 1. 2). Its importance is such as to place it, side by side with 
the vases of Vaphio, among the greatest products of Mycenzan art. The 
subject is the defense of a besieged town. In a mountainous scenery, in 
which are olive-trees similar to those on the Vaphio vases, are a number 
of nude warriors in picturesque attitudes and groups. They are armed, 
some with bows and arrows, others with slings, and are fighting in defense 
of the city under the orders of two robed chiefs on the right. In the 
background behind them is the city on whose walls are women encourag- 
ing their defenders with lively gestures. The scene is exactly like that 
described by the author of the shield of Achilles. There are no Asiatic 
elements in the composition, but it seems to have been executed by an 
artist who had seen Egyptian works.— Revue Arch., 1891, 1, p. 90. 

ANTIQUITIES OF LATE MYCEN&AN PERIOD.—To the northeast of the Lion- 
gate, was explored in 1890 a group of houses whose contents appear to 
belong to the close of the Mycenzean period, when Pheenician influences 
predominated. Apparently, the houses had no doors but were reached 
by ladders. Among the interesting objects found was a bronze statuette 
of a man with right arm raised, similar to one found by Schliemann at 
Tiryns. There were also four double axes, three swords of the type in 
Schliemann’s Mycenae p. 238, two other swords slightly different. Simi- 
lar swords have been found at Ialysos, Karpathos, Korkyra, Corinth, 
Amyklai, and in Southern Italy. There were also two fibule, different 
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from those hitherto found at Mykenai and like those of the Italian terra- 
mare.— Revue Arch., 1891, 1, pp. 91-2. 

Myxenat AND AtHens.--Dr. Tsountas shows that in one of the houses 
mentioned above there were found four childrens’ graves containing, among 
other objects, vases of Mycenzan style, one of which has elements of geo- 
metric decoration. To these he compares four childrens’ tombs found on 
the acropolis of Athens, and a deposit of utensils similar to those of Mykenai. 
Some houses whose remains were found near the Pnyx, were reached, as 
at Mykenai, by steps, as in some ancient houses in Rome, also. Thus are 
multiplied the points of contact of the recent Mycenzean culture with that 
of Attika, and even of Italy. 

CONCLUSIONS OF Dr. TSOUNTAS ON Cucture.—Dr. Tsountas’ 
conclusions are unfavorable to the Asiatic origin of Mycenzean civilization. 
His main points are as follows: (1) the representations of divinities found 
at Mykenai may be explained according to Greek ideas ; (2) at Mykenai 
and Tiryns, there are no remains of eatable fishes but there are of oysters, 
and the Greeks of Homer were not ichthyophagous while there is one com- 
mon word in the Arian tongues to designate the oyster ; (3) the Mycenzeans 
are connected, on the one hand, with the Italiotes and other Aryans, and, 
on the other, with the Greeks‘ of the historic period, whose civilization is a 
continuation of theirs; (4) the type of the Mycenzean house is adapted to a 
rainy climate and was imported from the north.— Revue Arch., 1892, 1, p.92. 

PAROS.—Dr. Lambakis, of Athens, has discovered in the island of Paros 
a Greek-Christian inscription giving the name of the founder of the church 
known by the name of Hekatompyliane.—Atheneum, Nov. 14. 

PHLIUS.—The excavations here have been carried on by Mr. H. 8. 
Washington of the American School at his own expense. No report on 
their results is yet at hand, but they are said to have excited considerable 
interest among Greek archzeologists. 

SAMOTHRACE.—During the autumn of 1891, M. Champoiseau, French 
minister, made excavations at Samothrace in the hope of finding there some 
more fragments of the famous statue of Niké. His most important dis- 
covery was that of a fragment of inscription with the letters: .. = POAIOS 
which was found in the very chamber where the statue was unearthed. 
This would support Mr. Murray’s opinion that the statue was the work of 
a Rhodian artist whose name was here given but is now impossible to re- 
store, as only the final letter remains. 

The ruins of three sanctuaries were explored. In one of them was found 
a perfectly preserved inscription mentioning the names and origin of a 
number of pilgrims who had come from the neighboring island of Imbros 
to be initiated in the mysteries (in great honor among the Greeks) cele- 
brated each year at Samothrace toward the month of August. The inscrip- 
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tion proves the existence, for the Cabiric worship at Samothrace, of a 
double degree of initiation in the mysteries, such as has already been proved 
for those of Eleusis ; and it ends in an invocation to the great gods of Samo- 
thrace, which were, of course, the Kabeiroi. The inscription begins: “In 
the reign of Sabinus have been initiated the Athenian citizens Sokrates, 
son of Archelaos (other names follow). Epoptes: Publius Herennius, son 
of Leonteus of Azenia, Klaros, son of Klaros of Ixonia, Julius Hermippus. 
To the great gods of Samothrace.” 

A small marble figure was found, evidently a domestic divinity intended 
for the protection of a house ; it is either a Hermes or one of the Kabeiroi, 
for it strongly resembles the figure of the Cabirie god ’Agwxepoos, part of 
the famous three-faced group in the Vatican.— Chron. des Arts, 1892, No.3. 

SPARTA.—TENTATIVE AMERICAN ExcavaTions.—Permission having been 
obtained to excavate in Lakonika, Dr. Waldstein decided to begin digging 
trial-trenches at Sparta. Permission was given him to dig trial-trenches 
in any private property without compensation, in order that the best sites 
might be tested before selecting a definite place for the excavations. He 
was also allowed to excavate on all government lands. Between thirty 
and forty trial-trenches were therefore dug down to the native soil in vari- 
ous parts of the city. The result went to prove that ancient Sparta was 
ruined not only by Mistra on the hill but by the mediseval Lacedsemon. 
On the site supposed to mark the Agora many walls were examined which 
were built of ancient material but were medieval, the stones not being in 
any case in situ. As no traces of ancient buildings were found here, the 
Agora should be sought elsewhere, probably between the theatre and the 
circular hall of Epimenides. A trench was dug through the theatre 52 
met. long, 2} wide, with an average depth of 3 metres. Dr. Waldstein is 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the well-known passage in Thuky- 
dides, ancient Sparta possessed many magnificent buildings and other 
works of art of the good period. 

The principal discovery was that of a structure of the sixth century B.c. 
mentioned by Pausanias, the circular building of Epimenides. It has a 
diameter of about 100 feet, being consequently more than twice the size 
of the tholos of Epidauros. On its summit was found the base of a statue 
which appears to be that of one of the two statues (Zeus and Hera) which 
decorated the building, according to Pausanias. This tholos is not only 
important architecturally but because it will henceforth be the starting- 
point in the study of the topography of Sparta. 

The walls of the so-called Leonidaion or tomb of Leonidas were com- 
pletely cleared; this was, up to the present, the only building seen above 
ground. Dr. Waldstein regards it not as a monument but as a small 
temple in antis. 
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An interesting grave was opened, containing a metrical inscription 
erected by his wife to Botrichon a Hegemon of Sparta. 

OF THE FRENCH ScHoo..—The French School 
is still excavating at Thespiai, in Boiotia, and to the more than 200 inscrip- 
tions discovered lately must now be added 150 fresh ones taken out of the 
walls of Eremokastron, which are found to have been built mostly of ancient 
material. They will now be entirely demolished in order to the rescue of 
all the antiquities they contain. Several of the texts already discovered 
are in archaic characters. Amongst the various objects of sculpture that 
have thus come to light are an archaic head of Apollo, some figures of 
animals, several statues of women and basreliefs.— Atheneum, Aug. 8. 

ZANTE=ZAKYNTHOS.—On the promontory Hieraka of Zante, has been 
found a hoard of ancient terracottas, consisting of vases, lamps, reliefs, and 
figurines. These last represent heads of men and women, figures of animals, 
centaurs, ete. Amongst the vases a lekythos is deserving of mention, as it 
represents satyrs pursued by a wild boar.—Atheneeum, Nov. 14. 


KRETE, THE SPORADES AND THE KYKLADES. 


CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND ANTIQUITIES.—Dr. HALBHERR publishes, 
in the Atheneum for Oct. 3, a letter on Greek Christian inscriptions in the 
Sporades, the Kyklades, and in Krete. 

THERA (=Santorin).—A sarcophagus-front decorated with a cross and 
two rosettes, embedded in the wall of the church of Haghios Stephanos 
near the necropolis of Oia, has also a short inscription. It had been seen 
by Professor Ross in 1855, who was undecided whether to date it from the 
fourth or fifth or from the third or even second century. Halbherr selects 
the later date on account of form and corrupt orthography. The pagan 
names borne by the two persons mentioned prevent him from putting them 
at a more recent date. The text (consisting of one line) is as follows: 
+"Ayte PoBept MiyairA dpxdvyere (sic) Bonb (sic) SovAw X]- 
apipw Kat Mvynpootvy xé (sic) iots (for viots) Te.*... “ Holy and dread 
Michael archangel, succour thy servant Charimos, and Mnemosyne [his 
wife], and the children P... .” 

MELOS.—In the south of the island of Melos= Milo not far from the 
slope of Mount Haghios Elias, in an out-of-the-way place, very little visited 
by travellers or archzeologists, called 6 xjros, there is a small church of the 
Panaghia, now half ruined and almost buried in earth and shrubs, which 
might well be cleared away, as the building deserves the attention of all 
lovers of Byzantine art. The church is crowned by a cupola adorned with 
Byzantine paintings of saints, within the centre a large head of the Panto- 
erator. In the upper portion of the apse are two seated figures, one of a 
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man, the other of a woman, who may represent the great emperor and 
empress reigning at the time when the church was built, or more probably 
the most popular saints of the Eastern Church, Constantine and Helen. 
The inscription is carved in good letters on the front rim of the ayia rpamefa, 
a thick stone of white marble, belonging, it would seem, to the base of some 
ancient statue, a little cut and rounded off on this side. It is an invocation 
to St. Theodore, perhaps the original patron saint of the church, +“Ayce 
@cddwpe dpdvrice jay + “St. Theodore, have care of us.” Its date is but 
slightly later than the preceding. 

AMORGOS.—In this island, amongst others, the following inscription is 
found, in front of the church of Haghia Sophia, in the village of Langada. 
It isinscribed partly on the upper rim, partly on the shaft, of a small column 
which belonged to the harbor of the ancient city of giale, where may still 
be found the ruins of several old churches. The inscription refers to a vow 
of an actuarius, called Kyriakos to St. Michael, and to some other saint, 
whose name is preserved only in a fragment which may stand for Andrea: 
Eis rov Kai péay] Kupraxod dxrovapiov. 

KRETE.—Of a Cretan inscription of several lines referring to the con- 
struction of part of a sacred edifice in Gortyna, near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo (made known in an imperfect copy by Falkener in the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 279), I may have something to 
say on another occasion. I will, however, here communicate several small 
fragmentary inscriptions copied by me here and there on the island. The 
most interesting is one from the city of CHersonesos, one of the most ancient 
episcopal sees of Krete, already mentioned at the time of Nikephoros Phokas, 
afterwards appropriated by the Latins, and still furnishing a title to the 
Greek bishopric of Pedhiada. It consists of an imprecation against those 
who polluted by filth a certain locality, which we may suppose was in front 
of, or in close proximity to, some church or other sacred precinct, and is to 
be found sculptured round the base of a column of white marble, 0.25 métre 
in diameter, now preserved in a house of the village of Kutulupkari, not far 
from the site of the ancient city: + ‘O rowdy purapiay éxérw 7d 
xp({ua) +: “ He who commits a nuisance in this place is guilty of sin,” 
or else “ is deserving of punishment.” This inscription is similar in tenor 
and in form to the pagan ones which may be seen in certain places on the 
walls of Pompeii. 

Two sepulchral inscriptions belonging to the city of Gortyna are given ; 
but their fragmentary condition allows us only to say that they contain the 
stereotyped formula common to this kind of epigraphy. 

At Gortyna there is also a small white marble stele having on one side 
the following invocation to St. Nicholas: “Ayre NexdAae xwpiv 
rovTw kai wavra, and on the other the beginning of the trisagion : “Ayuos 6 
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@c{ds.... Although the form of the letters is sufficiently good, the word 
xwpiov describes the period when villages began to be planted on the site 
of Gortyna. Here the allusion is probably to that of Haghioi Deka (the 
Holy Ten), or to another a little more to the west, Metropolis, where a 
church still exists dedicated to St. Nicholas; but the peasant who dis- 
covered the marble intimated that it came from near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, where there was also a very ancient church, now almost 
wholly destroyed. 

Another fragmentary inscription, probably also sepulchral, is walled in 
a house of Haghioi Deka. We here see a proper name Satyros in the first 
line, and at the bottom a mutilated phrase with the words év zévas, allu- 
sive, if I do not err, to the Christian notion of earthly sufferings which 
procure eternal rest. On the exterior of the apse of the ancient church 
of St. Titus, now called of the Panaghia (Kepa), near the river Lethaios, 
and the site of the great inscription of the laws of Gortyna, there was also 
a Christian inscription observed by Spratt, but it has now perished amidst 
modern repairs. It is probably the same that was copied many years ago 
by the Greek Chourmouzes Byzantios, and by him published in a pamph- 
let, rare and very little known, printed at Athens in 1842 under the title 
of Kpyrxd. I reproduce it, therefore, here in order to supplement and 
illustrate what Admiral Spratt says in his description of that important 
Christian edifice, which was built for the most part of ancient materials, 
near the agora, or forum, of the city of Gortyna. The inscription, divided 
into three lines, of which two are vertical and one horizontal: 7,4 is a 
prayer to God of two persons, who beg protection for themselves and for 
their relations: + Kvpre (sic) tots SovAous Sov Acovriw x’Avdpéa xai 
mao Tos pet aitav + “O Lord, help Thy servants Leontios and Andrea 
and all those who are with them.” But another small inscription, which 
has escaped the attention of all, I discovered in the interior of a small 
recess or chapel, to the right of the body of the church, about the middle, 
where there exists also a piece of broken slab of Roman times, itself also 
hitherto unknown, with the letters [im]P(erator) CAES(ar. . . .) | P(ater) 
P(atrie).... It is eut along the upper border of a worked block of local 
stone, and gives us the name of an unknown individual called Titus Car- 
pius, perhaps a priest or other sacred minister of Gortyna, baptized by the 
name of the first bishop left in Krete by St. Paul. 

At the eastern extremity of the island, the city of Itanos, of which the 
site has recently been discovered at Eremopolis of Sitia, must have pos- 
sessed a Christian church. The remains of one are to be found almost in 
the centre of the ruins, and from this place we have the monogram of 
Christ carved on a bluish stone, with ornamentation in relief. A frag- 
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ment of a square slab of marble, with a border or cornice bearing the 
single word [é]véuara, and a small cross to the right, was found in the 
same place, and is preserved in a small grange belonging to the Greek 
monks of Toplu-Monastiri. I do not give it here, as it is, I suppose, the 
head of a catalogue of names which may come to light at some future date. 

The whole of this part of Krete, from the Capo Salmone of the ancients, 
now Capo Sidero, to the isthmus of Hierapytna, although carefully exam- 
ined by Spratt, still remains very little explored, and, owing to its retired 
position, is generally neglected by travellers. But its richness in remains 
of ancient cities, and in memorials of every period of Cretan history, and 
even of prehistoric times, is, in my opinion, such that I would warmly 
recommend it to the study of archzeologists as well as to the historians 
of medieval, Venetian, and modern times. Many Christian monuments, 
amongst which are several churches enriched with paintings and mural 
inscriptions, still await inspection. Of the Hellenic remains, and of some 
Cyclopean constructions as far as regards the prehistoric age, as also of 
some monuments of the Venetian dominion in recent times, I hope myself 
to give hereafter an account.—FREDERICK HALBHERR. 

ELEUTHERNA —Arcuaic Statue.—The archaic statue, the discovery 
of which at Eleutherna, in Krete, was announced last year, has now been 
more thoroughly examined by Dr. E. Lowy, who considers it the first ex- 
ample of an early style indigenous to that island, which was carried by the 
pupils of Daidalos into Greece. The upper part alone remains, and the 
existence of color can be only surmised by the lines dividing the body inte 
bands and by some traces of rosettes. The hair falls in eight curls down 
the back, over a closely fitting chiton fastened by a girdle round the waist. 
The figure, at first thought to be an ephebdos, is now considered by Dr. Lowy 
to be that of a woman, the slightly swelling breast finding its analogy in the 
statue dedicated by Nikander at Delos. A strong likeness is seen between 
the Cretan statue and one recently discovered by the French at Tegea. It 
is known that Endoios and Cheirosophos (both of Krete) made statues for 
the temples of Tegea, the former of Athena Alea (afterwards carried by 
Augustus to Rome), and the latter one of Apollo and another of himself.— 
Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

KNOSSOS.—EXCAVATIONS BY THE FRENCH ScHooL.— The excavations of 
the French School at Knossos have been entrusted to M. Joubin, who for 
several months has been engaged travelling in Krete, visiting all the 
ancient cities except those of the western provinces.— Atheneum, Aug. 1. 

M. Joubin has begun by studying the archaic monuments belonging to 
the Syllogos at Candia, which will be published by him with phototype 
illustrations.— Atheneum, Nov. 14. 
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ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Itauic Stupies.— Dr. Pauwi has published vol. of his Altitalische 
Forschungen, under the title Die Veneter und ihre Schriftdenkmiler. At 
the beginning of this century, inscriptions in any of the old Italic alpha- 
bets were all indiscriminately classed as Etruscan. When, at last, the 
Euganean, Osean, Messapian, and Faliscan records had been classified and 
deciphered, some 5000 inscriptions remained, which were arranged in two 
divisions. Those from Etruria proper were called Etruscan, and those 
from the valley of the Po were designated as ‘“ North-Etruscan.” The 
first class has been attacked with considerable success by Dr. Pauli, Dr. 
Deecke, and other scholars, and, with the exception of about a score of 
the longer records, have been successfully interpreted. The so-called 
North-Etruscan inscriptions—about 350 in number—chiefly obtained from 
the cemeteries at Este, Padua, and Vicenza, with a few from Cadore and 
Carinthia, refused to yield to the analytic methods which had proved suc- 
cessful with the inscriptions from Etruria proper. These northern records 
Dr. Pauli has attacked in the new volume of his Altitalische Forschungen ; 
and he has succeeded in proving that, with a few exceptions, they are not 
Etruscan, but belong to the Aryan family of speech. Some are Celtic, 
and must be assigned to the Cisalpine Gauls; but the greater number, he 
contends, are written in an hitherto unknown language, which he calls 
Venetic, and which he considers to be the prototype of Modern Albanian, 
representing the old Illyrian, one of the missing links in the chain of 
proto-Aryan speech. Its nearest congener he considers to be the Messa- 
pian, spoken in the heel of Italy, which was exterminated by the Hellenic 
speech of Magna Grecia. According to this theory, the Messapians and 
the Veneti were Illyrian tribes which crossed the Adriatic, and established 
themselves on the opposite Italian coast, bringing with them an alphabet 
not derived from the old Italic, which was a Greek alphabet of the Chal- 
cidian type, probably introduced by the Greek colonists of Cumae, but 
based on the alphabet of Western Greece, as is shown by its agreement 
with the older alphabet used in Greek inscriptions from Elis, Locris, and 
Coreyra. The so-called North-Etruscan alphabet does not, therefore, as 
has been hitherto supposed, belong to the Italic class, but must be affili- 
ated rather to the Corinthian, or Western type, from which the alphabet 
of Coreyra was derived. Dr. Pauli gives facsimiles of nearly 300 of 
these Venetic inscriptions, which he ascribes to the period between the 
end of the fifth and the second centuries, B. c., that is, after the Etruscan 
power on the Po had fallen before the inroad of the Gauls. Dr. Pauli’s 
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book is one of immense labor and research, and his investigations exhibit 
his well-known ingenuity, skill and caution.—Academy, Jan. 2. 

LONG ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTION ON PAPYRUS.—Professor Krall has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Vienna the results of his examination of the 
inscribed band on the mummy of a woman in the museum at Agram, which 
was brought from Egypt by Michael Baric in 1849. H. Brugsch, in the 
winter of 1868-9, had already found on the mummy the end of a band 
(which afterwards proved to be 14 metres long) almost entirely covered 
with characters to him completely unintelligible. The director of the 
museum having apprised Prof. Krall of the event, the band was brought 
.to Vienna, and at length, after eleven months’ study, dicovered by him to 
be the longest Etruscan inscription known to us, the longest hitherto sup- 
posed extant being the Perugian cippus, containing 125 words. The Etrus- 
can mummy-band contains 1,200 words, divided into some 200 lines, 
distributed in at least 12 columns, after the fashion of writing on papyri. 
The material is undoubtedly of ancient Egyptian manufacture, and the 
ink shows the same color as that of the ordinary writing on mummies. 
According to the Etruscan scholars Biicheler, Deecke, and Pauli there can 
be no doubt whatever about the authenticity of the text, so if this real relic 
of antiquity comes to be read, our knowledge of Etruscan will be assured. 
So far Prof. Krall has presented to the Academy an unpublished tentative 
reading, restoring the text and adding a list of all the words occurring in 
it, with additions and explanations by W. Deecke. Messrs. Eder have suc- 
ceeded in making photographs of the text.—Atheneum, Jan. 23. 

New REGULATIONS REGARDING MONUMENTS AND OTHER WORKS OF ART.— 
The present Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, Signor Villari, has 
recently issued a series of documents deserving the attention of those inter- 
ested in the preservation of public monuments. They display an evident 
desire to deal seriously with the question, and are calculated to impress on 
the municipal authorities throughout Italy the necessity of fulfilling their 
duties in this particular. The first, dated June 26, is addressed to the Pre- 
fects of the kingdom, directing them to call the attention of the munici- 
palities to certain articles of the communal and provincial laws, and 
requiring them to make a list of the public monuments, noting their artistic 
and historical interest; forbidding the destruction or defacement of such 
monuments, and not permitting the owner to repair or touch them without 
previously giving notice to the proper official. If, in repairing or demolish- 
ing a building not on the list, any remains of the past are discovered, the 
proprietor must suspend operations and give notice of the discovery to the 
municipality. A second circular, dated August 7, is conceived in the same 
spirit. A third appeared on September 7, especially relating to the inscrip- 
tions on monuments of the past.— Atheneum, Nov. 21. 
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ALBISOLA (Licuria).— Remains have come to light here of the Roman 
city of Alba Docilia. Tombs were found in the shape of triangular prisms. 
Of the coins found one was of Augustus and Agrippa, and another of 
Drusus.— Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 219-21. 

ARCEVIA (UmsriA).—PREHISTORIC VILLAGE AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR 
PacetnoLocy.—Four kilometres from Arcevia in the province of Ancona, 
near a bridge over a brook on the road to Piticchio, investigations made 
by Professor Brizio have led to the discovery of a prehistoric hut or fondo 
di capanna. It is of concoid shape and excavated in the clay which forms 
its substratum; its greatest depth is 4.20 met.: its greatest diameter 4.50 
met. A fact not observed in any other known examples, is that it con- 
sists of what might be called two superposed stories, separated by a stratum 
of clay of about 70 centimetres. The lower part is of a peculiar shape, and 
the whole resembles in outline a chalice with its foot. The two stories are 
easily explained on the hypothesis that the inhabitants, finding the original 
floor of their hut overrun with bones and crocks, spread over it a new layer 
of clay. There were found arrows, javelins, and a quantity of flint-chips, 
bones of animals, discoidal fusaiuole, a stone hammer, and numerous frag- 
ments of vases. The arrows and javelins were of very careful workman- 
ship, but evidently cast aside as refuse because of defects. This not only 
is evidence against those paletnologists who denied to the inhabitants of 
the capanne the use of bows and arrows, but shows that they made their 
arrows in the huts themselves. In the centre was the fireplace, and near 
it the bones of animals, and even those of a dog, which some have denied to 
these people. The fragments of vases were in some cases rude, in others fine. 

The lower stratum was then examined and yielded similar objects with 
additional varieties. The importance of the excavation of this hut con- 
sists in that many of the objects found in it (such as pieces of deer-horn, 
pestunculi, discoidal fusaiuole, bones of domestic animals), as well as the 
vases, are the exact counterparts of those found in the terremare. 

From continued investigations, it was found that there existed near 
the bridge called ponte delle conelle a village of fondi di capanne along a 
radius of over two hundred metres. Of all such villages discovered in 
Italy this is without doubt the most important, because, even judging 
from the little that has thus far been found, it is destined to modify many 
opinions that have prevailed among some paletnologists with regard to 
the culture, customs, and industries of the hut-dwellers and their rela- 
tions to the inhabitants of the terremare. In fact, basing themselves upon 
the remains of the huts found in the province of Reggio, Professors Chie- 
rici and Strobel had asserted in 1877 that the inhabitants of these stations 
were not acquainted with the dog, were not agriculturalists, but only 
hunters and shepherds, and executed pottery entirely different from that 
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of the inhabitants of the terremare. Several of these assertions were already 
contradicted by previous discoveries at Bologna (villa Bosi), in the valley 
of Vibrata, at Prevosta, efe., but not so conclusively as by the present dis- 
covery. It can now be confidently asserted that there was so great an 
affinity between the two that they should be considered as representing 
either the same people in two successive periods or two branches of the 
same people.—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 241-47. 

BENEVENTUM.—A Roman Brioce.—In studying the remains of the 
classic period in the bridge called Leproso or Lebbroso over the Sabato near 
Beneventum, Sig. Meomartini found a block of the ancient parapet of the 
bridge which joined to another gave the following part of a monumental 
inscription showing that the bridge was restored between 367 and 375 a. D. 
under Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian.— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 276. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD.—P an be Jupiter.—On September 11, at the 
excavations on the site of the Temple of Jupiter on the St. Bernard, the 
workmen unearthed a statue of Jupiter, forty centimetres high, of admir- 
able workmanship, and in good preservation. A short time ago they found 
a bronze lion ten cent. high, and a number of medals. All these finds are 
the property of the monastery of St. Bernard. 

The excavations undertaken here during September by Prof. Von Duhn, 
of the University of Heidelberg—with the assistance of Signori Castelfranco 
and Ferrero, who acted as commissaries of the Italian Government, were 
brought to a close in October, and the results, which are noteworthy, will 
shortly be made public.— Atheneum, Sept. 26; Oct. 24. 

CANOSA.—Mirror-case.—At Canosa has been found a bronze which, 
on account of its evident use as a mirror-case, is of unusual interest. That 
it is not a mirror is shown by the absence of a handle and by a hole which 
was evidently for the purpose of attaching it to the other half of the case. 
The interior design is made with a sure and free hand, if somewhat coarse, 
and has the characteristics of Italo-Greek art of about 300 B.c. Though 
badly damaged, the scene can be made out to contain three figures. The 
best preserved is that of a fully-draped woman gracefully bent forward, 
with her arms clasped about the waist of a very young girl, entirely un- 
draped, who throws her arms about her neck and stands on tiptoe to kiss 
her. The third figure, of which only the lower part remains, is that of a 
man, who stands aloof. It is conjectured to be the meeting of a mother 
with her lost child restored to her by some hero, and, specifically, the re- 
turn of Helen to her mother Leda from Aphidna. She had been carried 
away by Peirithoos and Theseus, while still a child, and was delivered and 
restored to her mother by her brothers the Dioskouroi. It is well known 
that Helen was often represented entirely or nearly nude, so as to lead to 
her being confounded at times with Aphrodite. Pollux may have been 
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represented here alone, as her full brother; though there is room on the 
ruined side of the cover for a fourth figure. There are other monuments, 
both mirrors and vases, that confirm this interpretation of Sig. Jatta— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 207-11. 

CASTIGLIONE DEL LAGO.—Discovery OF AN ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS.— 
A hill called Brusealupo, nine kil. from the lake of Chiusi and five kil. from 
that of Trasimene, was originally the site of an Etruscan town which flour- 
ished at a late date and was early deserted, the remains dating from the 
third and second century B.c. This is another proof that the period of the 
social war followed by the Marian civil war was fatal to this region. 
Nothing as late as the Roman period has yet been found here. The necrop- 
olis had yielded, among the earlier tombs, examples of late vases with care- 
lessly painted white figures such as were in vogue only at the close of the 
third century B.c. Sixteen tombs were excavated, all of the same date 
and fronting to the south, but of three varieties. The first and most used 
of these kinds is interesting as a transitional form from the Etruscan to the 
Roman tomb. It is in the form of a simple alley open and incased in the 
tufa against the poggio, in whose walls, especially to the right, are exca- 
vated niches or loculi; it ended in a wall cut a picco. The second kind 
consisted of the same alley leading to a wall in which was the entrance to 
the tomb: of this there were three specimens. The third variety was the 
mere tomb with one or two chambers around which the funeral benches 
were arranged. The first of these varieties merits careful study. The 
alleys, placed side by side, go deeper and wider as they advance, in the 
shape of an open ditch: the width increases from a half metre to over a 
metre, and the depth increases to such a degree that the deepest, at the end 
wall, measures over five metres. The niches excavated in the rock-walls 
are placed in a row not one above the other but at a height varying from 
30 cent. to over two metres from the floor. In them were placed the urn 
of coecio or sometimes of marble, usually decorated with reliefs, and the 
cinerary olla: mixed with the ashes are some personal objects and outside 
are some small vases almost always common and unvarnished. The open- 
ing was usually closed with a tile giving the name of the deceased ; but not 
always, especially if the name was on the urn or the olla. 

These family burial-places were not excavated all at one time, but gradu- 
ally, as a death happened in the family. The alley was begun on the first 
death, a first nich was cut, a funeral rite performed, and then the whole 
covered in with earth, leaving some sign to mark the spot. On the next 
death, the alley was continued without touching the previous section, and 
so forth. Cremation was practised in connection with these locu/i, which 
were the prototypes of the Roman colunbaria ; but, in cases where inhuma- 
tion was desired, a chamber or cell was excavated at the end of the alley 
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for that rite. Perhaps also the cell was for the master and his family and 
the alley for the dependents and slaves. 

The entire region between the lakes of Chiusi and Trasimene is honey- 
combed with tombs that appear to show the general use of this system, and 
nowhere are there any Roman remains. The desolation of the land can 
be accounted for by the facts of the campaign of Sulla against Carbo who 
remained in Italy to sustain the cause of Marius. Carbo’s last stand was 
made between these two lakes, and a bloody battle was fought; and, with 
our knowledge of Sulla’s cruel vengeances, it is most probable that these 
towns which held for Marius were then totally destroyed, and were never 
re-inhabited. 

[N. B. For the subjects of the reliefs on the funerary urns and for in- 
scriptions, readers are referred to the Scavi.]— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, 223-31. 

ANOTHER Etruscan Necropo.is.—Near Vil/a Strada in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake of Chiusi there have been opened some tombs that belong 
to different periods and contain urns, some of which bear inscriptions. The 
necropolis appears to cover quite a period, as the objects date from the 
fifth to the second century B. c.—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, p. 284. 

CUMAE.—Tomes.—T wo tombs were lately opened. The first belonged 
to a child; the second contained, besides, painted decorations. The paint- 
ing represented, on one side, a seated woman holding a mirror, and, on the 
other, a figure that was not identified, while above was a siren.—Not. d. 
Seavi, 1891, p. 235. 

ESTE.—Pre-Roman Tomes.—In the construction of a new wing of the 
Pia Casa di Ricovero, more tombs were opened which belong to the Euga- 
nean-Roman necropolis of S. Stefano. They belonged to the third period 
of Euganean civilization. The objects found in them were unusually 
numerous and consisted of terracotta vases worked with a turning lathe, 
bronze vases, and decorative objects. Most of the vases have a geometric 
decoration in colors, and belong largely to native manufacture. Three of 
the tombs were « cassetta, but the fourth was of the rarer wedl-form and 
its contents were somewhat earlier in character and presented peculiarities 
and rarities of form.—Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 175-91. 

KAULONIA (Cacasria).—Dr. Orsi has now published a report on the 
discoveries made in constructing the new light-house of Capo Stilo in Cal- 
abria. Besides remains of an Hellenic wall of large blocks of Syracusan 
limestone, many archaic objects of terracotta came to light, amongst which 
is the torso of the figurine of a woman with on her head the ka/athos. This 
is probably an Aphrodite, like those of Lokroi. A small herma, also with 
a kalathos, was likewise found, and several small are, either for lighting 
the sacred fire or for bearing the anathemata, having their faces decorated 
with archaic figures in relief of animals in combat—remains of a small 
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temple dedicated to some sailors’ god, as Poseidon, Taras, or Apollo of 
Delphoi. So we must judge from the fragments of painted terracottas, 
evidently used for architectural purposes, which were found on a promon- 
tory of the coast corresponding to the Cocynthus of the ancients. One 
piece bore the figure of Taras riding on a dolphin. This site appears 
within the boundaries of the ancient city of Kaulonia; and other ruins, 
viz., of a Greco-Roman villa, and of a cemetery used by the inhabitants 
in barbaric times, were found on the same spot. The tombs were without 
grave-goods.— Atheneum, Oct. 3. 

NUMANA Necropotis.—This necropolis is situ- 
ated in the province of Ancona. It was already known by the extraor- 
dinary quantity of antique objects found there and purchased at Sirolo, 
near by, some thirty years ago by Count Pompeo Aria, who now has them 
in Bologna. They included bronze helmets, greaves, kraters and other 
painted vases, armlets, fibulee decorated with enormous pieces of amber, 
iron swords, vases of local manufacture, ete. 

The object of the recent excavations was to obtain information regarding 
the pre-Roman civilization of the province of Ancona. They were conducted 
for the government by Prof. Chiavarini, under the direction of E. Brizio, 
the archeologist. As the report regarding them was made in three suecces- 
sive sections in the Not. d. Scavi, this arrangement will be here maintained. 

First REPORT, up to May 20, 1890.—The tombs are all for inhumation, 
and consist of large trenches dug in the earth to a depth of from 2 to 2.20 
metres: the bodies were always laid from E. s. E. to W. N. W. in rows placed 
so close together that the feet of one body at times rested on the head of 
the next. All rested on a stratum of marine breccia 2 met. long by 30 
cent. wide and 6 cent. thick. Usually there was no outward sign of the site 
of these burials; only two large blocks of stone were found that appeared 
to have been sepulchral stelze, one 80 cent., the other 50 cent. high. The 
graves were at times intact, at times rifled. In the latter only a few frag- 
ments of bones and broken vases were found, and in some cases a few whole 
objects regarded as of no value. In those that were not disturbed the skele- 
tons were surrounded at their feet by groups of vases arranged in regular 
order; the graves of warriors contained arms to the right and even to the 
left; at the feet and head were bronze fibule. In only one grave was the 
group of vases at the feet of the body covered with a slab of tufa. The 
following are the main categories of objects found. 

1. Fietile Vases—Two kinds should be distinguished ; those of local 
manufacture and those imported. The former are usually of crude im- 
pasto, heavy, with irregular curves, are made of reddish, dark, or greyish 
earth, and repeat the shapes of the olla, the oinochoe, the skyphos, and flat 


’ dishes with small feet. Some, however, are more refined, of yellowish terra 
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and with one or two painted bands, red or black: some of the best exe- 
cuted, especially the oinochoai, appear to be imitations of both terracotta 
and bronze Greek vases. All the imported vases are Greek, and are both 
paitited and varnished. They belong to the last period of vase-painting : 
the large vases, such as amphore, kraters a colonnette, and kraters a cam- 
pana, stamnoi, are lacking, whereas there are plenty of patere, skiphoi, 
and oinochoai. The figures, whether red on black ground, or black on 
red ground, all show careless design and rapid execution. There are no 
mythologie representations, but mainly of two young athletes conversing 
or winged Nikes. The Greek varnished vases are more numerous and 
of more elegant and varied shapes; especially abundant are the patere, 
kylikes, oinochoai with a mouth of edera leaf shape or oval, or decorated 
with masks or rosettes. The elegance of the shapes is increased by the 
perfection of the varnish and certain delicate ornaments. This class of 
vases was held in high esteem, as is shown by the care taken to mend them. 
While each tomb contained between ten and twenty vases of local manu- 
facture, it had only one or two painted or varnished vases. 

2. Bronze Vases.—These are fewer in number and shapes, and are for 
domestic use. Excepting a situ/a, all are similar to those found in the 
Etruscan tombs of the Certosa at Bologna. 

3. Arms.—The arms—axe-heads, lances, swords, javelins, poniards—all 
of iron, have for the great part suffered from oxidation. The axe-heads 
(accette) are reproduced in form by the modern mannaie. The swords were 
placed broken in the tombs, on account of some funeral rite. The lances 
constitute the great part of the arms; each is provided with its sauroter. 
One shield was found. 

4. Decorative objects are remarkably scarce and of rather poor quality. 
There are necklaces, two silver rings, and fibule of four distinct types, all 
belonging to the Certosa class. 

The period of the tombs, considering the fact that they do not contain 
any painted vases of the fine style but only those of the decadence, may be 
dated between 350 and 300 B. c. 

SECOND REPORT, up to Jan. 13, 1891. The results of this second ex- 
cavation were even more important for both the number and the importance 
of the objects. The thirty-two tombs found differ from the preceding 
mainly in the greater richness of their contents. There is still a great pre- 
ponderance of vases of local manufacture, but the imported vases are more 
numerous and important. Besides the two classes of the latter already 
enumerated (the painted and the varnished) there is a third class, of sky- 
phot and oinochoai painted with spirals, gariands, or large wreathed female 
heads. Some tombs contained as many as five imported vases, some of 
large size. In this part of the necropolis the finest vases are the kraters, 
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which are of good style and well preserved: two of them only are painted 
with entire figures—in white—the others have garlands, spirals, or female 
heads. In general, these kraters resemble those found in the tombs of the 
last period of the Faliscan necropolis now in the museum of the Villa Giulia, 
Rome. Their manufactory was either contemporary with or immediately 
succeeding that of the painted kylikes. Some of the skyphoi found are like 
those of the Gallic Benacci tombs at Bologna. The painted Greek vases 
4 are as carelessly executed as in the former series. Nearly all of them, as 
a well as the varnished vases, had been anciently mended, showing the high 
a esteem in which they were held. 

a Fourteen bronze vases were found, similar to those of Bologna. Many 
a arms were found, and it is remarkable that more than half the tombs in 
< this group were of warriors. Among them were seventeen lances, compar- 
able to those found in the Gallic tomb of the province of Bologna. Other 
arms were scarce. Most remarkable for beauty and preservation, and 
i unique in type, are two large curved swords, similar to Turkish cimeters. 
2 Only thirty fibule came to light. 

ae Tarrp Report. Earlier Tombs.—It became the excavators’ object to 
open up a part of the necropolis that should contain earlier tombs. Taking 
advantage of the fact ascertained (e. g., at Corneto-Tarquinii and Bologna) 
that the older tombs are nearer the city, a site was selected on the Petro- 
millé property only about a hundred metres from the ancient walls. Three 
very archaic tombs had already been discovered there. In one of them 
the skeleton was placed with bent knees as in the earliest prehistoric tombs : 
: . the fibule, the rings of bone and amber and paste were all similar to those 
“4 in the earliest Benacci tombs at Bologna. In the stratum above these tombs 
: a very archaic Latin inscription was found scratched on the bottom of a 
vase. It turned out, however, on beginning regular excavations, that the 
early tombs had been devastated during the Roman period. 

About two kilometres from the city on the Nembrini property, traces 
were found of the existence of an archaic necropolis some of whose tombs 
were barbarously destroyed by the peasants. Fibule were found in these 
tombs. Some other tombs were found on the Mazzoleni property, belong- 
ing to the same late period as those of the main excavation.— Not. d. Scavi, 
1891, pp. 149-55; 193-6. 

OSIMO.—Pre-Roman AnTiguities.—In some tombs that have been 
opened near Osimo, were found objects that strongly resembled those 
found in the tombs of the Marchetti property at Numana (q. v.). There 
were seven tombs for inhumation which contained iron arms, bronze fibu/e, 
and terracotta vases both imported and of local manufacture. One of the 
vases is a Greek cup with red figures of fine style and accurate execution 
of the beginning of the fourth century B. c., representing an old man de- 
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taining a youth. Twoswords are like Turkish scimeters, such as were found 
at Numana, Tolentino, Falerii, and Perugia.—Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 282. 

POMPE!I!.—Discoveries, ESPECIALLY OF PainTincs.—In the Not. d. Scavi 
for August 1891, Prof. Sogliano gives a detailed report, especially of the 
buildings that have been excavated in Insula 7, Reg. 1x. These buildings 
are numbered v, VI, Vir on the main street, and 11, 12, 13 at the entrances 
on the back alley. 

No. V gives access to a modest group of rooms annexed to a building 
which opens by 12 and 13 on the back street. It is also described by Prof. 
Mau in Bull. Ist. arch. germ., vol. v, pp. 236 ff. Cubiculum m. near en- 
trance 12 has a pavement of opus Signinum and walls with a white ground 
on which, in each central compartment, there is a painting without frame. 
On the west wall is a musical contest. A bearded man of noble mien is 
seated in a high-backed chair; on his head is a gold crown, and he wears 
a violet chiton over which falls a green mantle; in his lap rests a hepta- 
cord which he is touching with his left, while in his right he holds a plee- 
trum. He appears to be listening to his rival, a young woman, who stands 
before him, crowned with leaves, draped in a long yellow chiton; she is 
playing on a seven-corded chelys. This is a copy of Helbig Wandyg., No. 
1378, 1378°. In the central compartments of the other walls are the usual 
sanctuaries with their sacred tree; in one of them is the idol and two wor- 
shippers with an inscription giving pop/us as the name of the tree. In the 
sacrarium of No. 13 near whose niche is painted a group of five figures, 
much damaged, among whom is the genius of the family. On the left is 
the genius again, and from the inscription EX SC it is supposed that in 
this case the genius represented is not the usual Genius familiaris but the 
Genius Augusti. A number of inscriptions were scratched or painted in 
red on the walls. 

Prof. Mau suggests that this house was an inn, but Prof. Sogliano con- 
siders it more likely to have been a hospitium, while the smaller house next 
to it may have been an inn, which is entered by door 11. Its painted 
lararium in the viridarium is in very bad condition. Bacchus is repre- 
sented with the panther, a bull, a goat, ete. In the compartment on the 
right are two Bacchic scenes; above, a male and a female bacchant, and 
below, a crowned Silenus. Two similar scenes are on the left. 

Entrance vir on the main street leads into the modest house of P. Ae- 
milius Celer, the well-known writer of programs. Though small it is quite 
well decorated. In the /ararium, the veiled Genius stands between the two 
lares with the usual attendants and accessories. 

In a room of a small house south of that of the Centenario has been found 
a fresco of Theseus abandoning Ariadne. 
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Paintings and inscriptions elsewhere—On the wall of a vestibule in Reg. 
1x E. of Ins. 7, is a programma painted in red: TCLAVDIVM VERVM| 
VIR: OBELLI: PATRE FAVE: SCIS: VERO: FAVERE. 
It is the first time that the name Obellius appears on wall inscriptions. 

In Reg. v, Ins. 2, house 10, is a painting in the tablinum representing 
Hippolytus and Phaedra. Phaedra is seated, in front of her is her nurse 
approaching Hippolytus with the diptychs, who is making a gesture of re- 
fusal, while near him is a man with a horse. The grafito NON [E]GO 
SOC)A is evidently a reminiscence of the Ovidian epistle of Phaedra: non 
ego nequitia socialia foedera rumpam. In the second room is a painting of 
Daedalus and Pasiphae. In an eastern chamber are four subjects. The 
first is Daedalus and Icarus. Helios is above in his flaming chariot, while 
Icarus is falling: below is Daedalus, a boat in the sea, rocks, with a fisher- 
man, and in the distance a city. The second painting represents three 
worshippers approaching a sacred tree placed by a column and a feminine 
idol. The third scene represents Athena, Marsyas and the Muses, in 
mountain scenery, the episodes showing Marsyas both before and after the 
finding of Athena’s tibias. In the fourth picture we see Hercules and 
the Hesperides. 

In shop No. 14 two pictures were found, which were published in the 
Bull. by Mau (p. 269 seq.): one represents the departure of Chryseis = 
Helbig No. 1308. A male figure stands on the prow of a ship, inviting 
Chryseis to enter, who is also being helped by a youthful sailor and a young 
woman. In the background are two warriors. The composition is far 
superior to the execution. The second painting represents Ulysses and 
Circe, a subject of which there had previously been but one example in 
wall paintings (Helbig, No. 1320). Ulysses has just leaped from his seat 
in great excitement, while before him Circe bends imploringly. 

In a room of house 15 two paintings were uncovered, which have also 
been published on p. 272 of the Bull. The first has the well-known scene 

of Narcissus reclining languidly and gazing sadly at his image in the foun- 
tain. In the second is the judgment of Paris: Paris seated and by nim a 
graceful Hermes, while in front of him stand Athena armed, Aphrodite 
disrobing, and Hera with stephané and sceptre. In shop No. 19, in the 
back room, is a landscape with the usual sanctuary and sacred tree. 

In addition to the notice already published of the discoveries made in 
1890 outside the Porta Stabiana (JournaL, 1890, pp. 228-9; 1889, p. 
499), mention should be made of the impression of a body which is of es- 
pecial importance because almost entirely draped. It is of a young and 
robust man, lying on his left side, robed in a tunic of some thick stuff which 
formed heavy folds on his chest, and in short drawers which left his legs 
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exposed at the knee: on his right foot is a sandal.—WNot. d. Seavi, 1891, 
pp. 254-75. 

A Lararium.—An interesting example of Pompeian art was discovered 
during November in the house now under process of excavation. It con- 
sists of a domestic /ararium placed in the upper portion of a eubicolum. 
The stucco mouldings and the painted decoration are as fresh as if exe- 
cuted yesterday. A standing figure of Hercules, holding his club in one 
hand and a vase in the other, fills the wall of the niche. On the ledge 
were found an elegant statuette of Mercury in gilt bronze, another of a 
priestess and an amulet representing a dolphin, also in the same material ; 
a Pallas in terracotta, painted in colors, a votive offering of a head, and a 
model of an altar with the remains of a burnt offering upon it. The port- 
able objects have been removed to the Naples Museum. The height of the 
lararium is about eighteen inches—Atheneum, Nov. 21. 

RAVENNA.—Aucusta Ravenna.—A Roman sarcophagus unearthed at 
the church of S. Giorgio has in the centre a Latin inseription: C. Larnius. 
Antiochus | Augustae . Ravenn - sibi . et. | C. Larnio - simpliciano | liberto . et. 
alumno suo | pientissimo . et . karissim.v-p | si quis ante - hane aream | ossua- 
rium . a{lijam arcam (deest). It is important for the mention in the second 
line of the city of Ravenna as Augusta, which is the first time such a title 
has been found with certainty.— Not. d. Seavi, 1891, p. 222. 

RIMINI.—Roman Ruins and Mosaics.—In the portion of the city be- 
tween the public fountain and the new casern, have been found traces of 
numerous Roman constructions which prove the original magnificence of 
this quarter, in which stood the famous amphitheatre and a temple of Apollo. 
Remains were found of the pavement laid in 754 vu. c. by C. Caesar, the 
nephew of Augustus; some columns from a large building, perhaps a tem- 
ple of Mars; a mosaic pavement, the finest yet found in Rimini. This 
mosaic consisted of a beautiful geometric design of white and black cubes: 
below it was a second mosaic pavement with a greater variety of colors.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 191-2. 

ROMA.—Earvy GREEK STATUE OF APoLLon.—A mong the numerous mar- 
ble fragments found during the past years in the bed of the Tiber, and lying 
at present in the storehouses of the museum at the Baths of Diocletian, was 
a nude male torso which, when cleaned of calcareous deposits, appeared, in 
the uncorroded parts, to be a work of great beauty. The legs of this figure 
were soon identified, and finally the head; and the whole figure being re- 
composed is found to be by the hand of a Greek artist slightly earlier than 
Pheidias. It is of archaic style and represents an Apollon youthful and 
vigorous, similar in motive to the archaic bronze Apollon found at Pom- 
peii. The left arm and the lower part of the legs are still wanting.— Not. 
d, Scavi, 1891, pp. 287-8. 
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Statue BY PoryKteitos.—In the via Cavour has been found a marble ped- 
estal of a statue, 80 cent. wide, on which is the inscription TYGOKAHC - | 
HAE [MJENTAGAOC- | [MOJAYKAEITOY-|[APYE]IOY. This 
inscription shows that the Roman statue on this base was a copy of the 
famous statue of the athlete Pythokles by Polykleitos mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (v1. 7.10), whose original inscribed base was found at Olympia in 
1879 (Loewy, Insehr. gr. Bildh., No. 91).—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 286-7. 

Scucpture.—Together with the base of the statue by Polykleitos there 
was found the colossal marble head of a woman—probably an empress of 
the second century, which was arranged to be set into a statue or bust.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1891, p. 286. 

Statue oF Victory.—In August, there was hauled up from the Tiber, 
near the Ponte Sisto, a marble pilaster which belonged to the decoration 
of the bridge built here under Valens and Valentinian, between 364 and 
367. It evidently supported a statue of Victory in whose honor an inscrip- 
tion was engraved. Both monument and inscription are due to the same 
prefect of Rome, L. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, who erected at the head 
of the bridge the bronze statues of Valens and Valentinian. The inscrip- 
tion reads: VICTORIAE AvGvstTa[e | ¢]OMITI - DOMINORYM | sa]NCTI TIT 
IMO. NOSTROR | 8. P. Q. R| cvUJRANTE- ET- DEDICAN(te | JJAVR AVIANIO SYM- 
MACHO | €]X - PRAEFECTIS - VRBI. 

Several pieces of the bronze statues, a wing of the Victory, and the base 
of the statue of Valens were found.— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 251-2: Ami 
des Mon., 1891, pp. 375-6. 

Tomes ON THE ViA Lasriana.—On this site, so well known for the dis- 
covery of numerous tombs in late years, a square cella has been found cut 
out of tufa on whose walls were some stucco figures in high relief: on one 
of them was a chariot driven by a winged Victory, on another a flying 
Genius. Near it was asmall columbarium. A number of vases, tiles and 

sepulchral inscriptions were found in the neighborhood.—Not. d. Scavi, 
1891, pp. 201-3. 

ComMENTARIUM LuDORUM SaecuLarium.—After thirteen months of ex- 
pectation, the text of the Commentarium Ludorum Secularium, discovered 
on the banks of the Tiber September 20, 1890, has been made known. 
Prof. Theodor Mommsen, who had been invited to illustrate this remark- 
able document, has fulfilled his task to perfection, and we are left to decide 
which of the two is the more valuable, the text itself or Mommsen’s com- 
ments. The edition issued by the Reale Accademia de’ Lincei, in vol. 1. 
part 11. of the Monumenti Antichi, comprises sixty-five double columns of 
illustrations, ten plates, and two topographical maps. 

The work begins with a report of my friend Domenico Marchetti, the 
architect who superintends in the archxological interest the works of drain- 
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age and embankment of the Tiber. On September 20, 1890, in excavat- 
ing for the main sewer on the left bank of the river, between the Ponte S. 
Angelo and the chureh of 8. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, under the houses 
Nos. 29-31 in the Via di Civitavecchia, a wall was discovered 30 metres 
long, 1.70 m. thick, 3 m. high, built with fragments of marble, bricks, tufa, 
and peperino, embedded half in cement, half in mud. The date of this 
construction or embankment seems to be the eighth century. As usual in 
those times, the materials were collected at random from the neighboring 
ruins, especially from those of the residence of the Quindecemviri Sacris 
Faciundis, which stood near the modern church of S. Maria in Vallicella, 
on the borders of the pond called Tarentum. There were still standing at 
that time two marble pillars, inscribed with the official reports of the cele- 
bration of the Ludi S:eculares, once under Augustus, and again uvder 
Septimius Severus. Both pillars were carried to the edge of the trench, 
split into fragments, and hurled into the mass of concrete. 

The fragments of the first inscription, which refers to the Ludi cele- 
brated under Augustus in the year 17 B. c., are 8 in number, and 5 of 
them fit together so as to make a column 3 metres high, containing 168 
lines of minute writing. The width of the column is given by lines 96- 
117, 142-56, which are enclosed at both ends by a ledge or cornice: it 
amounts to 112 centimetres. The total height of the monument (a sketch 
of which may be seen in the gold medal struck for the occasion by Lucius 
Mescinius Rufus, triwmvir monetalis, in Babelon’s Monn. de la Rép. Rom., 
It. 221) may be estimated at 4 metres, capital and base included. 

The fragments of the second inseription—describing the celebration of 
the Ludi, under Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, in the year 204— 
number 105, of which only 63 join together. The name of Geta is erased 
everywhere, except in the last line of the front page, probably by an over- 
sight of the marmorarius. 

Several writers have left accounts of the great celebration of the year 
17 B. c.: the oracle of the Sibyl referred to by Phlegon ; Zosimus, Cen- 
sorinus, Suetonius, Dion; Augustus himself in the Ancyran biography ; 
the Capitoline Fasti; and Horace, whose Carmen seculare, composed and 
sung for the oecasion (see Didot’s edition), has lost none of its popularity 
after a lapse of 1,900 years. The details given by this official report, while 
confirming and elucidating the information derived from the sources just 
mentioned, impart to the description of the wonderful scene a sense of life 
and actuality that cannot fail to impress the reader. 

The Commentarium begins, or rather began (the first lines are missing), 
by a decree of the Senate, inviting Augustus to take the lead in the cele- 
bration and arrange its details. Then follows (ll. 1-25) the letter addressed 
by Augustus to the college of the Quindecemviri Sacris Faciundis, stating 
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the minutest particulars of the celebration, the number and quality of the 
persons who had to take part in it, the dates of days and hours, the num- 
ber and quality of the victims, ete. According to Zosimus these particulars 
had been suggested to Augustus by Ateius Capito, the leading authority 
on religious ceremonials. The date of the “ manifesto” is lost, but can be 
indirectly fixed as March 24 of the year 17. 

The third document (Il. 24~28) contains a brief report of the sitting of 
the Quindecemviri, held the same day, in which they decide to give pub- 
licity to the imperial manifesto, so that the regulations for the ceremonies 
should be known to everybody. They select for the performance of the 
fruges accipiende four places: namely, the platform of the Capitol in front 
of Jupiter’s Temple ; the vestibule of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans ; the 
portico of Apollo’s Temple on the Palatine; and that of Diana’s Temple 
on the Aventine. 

The next day, March 25, they meet again, but the resolutions passed are 
not known, because the lines 37-45, which contain the account of the meet- 
ing, are in such a fragmentary state as to convey no meaning. The meet- 
ing and the following ones were largely attended by the members of the 
priesthood, not fewer than twenty-one names being registered. And what 
names! Augustus himself; M. Vipsanius Agrippa; Q. Emilius Lepidus, 
consul A. u. 733; C. Asinius Gallus, consul 746; C. Caninius Rebilus, con- 
sul 742; C. Sentius Saturninus, consul 735; D. Leelius Balbus, consul 748 ; 
and so on. 

On May 23, the Senate meets in the Septa Julia, the portico built by 
Agrippa on the west side of the Via Flaminia (between the Caravita and 
the Palazzo di Venezia), and brings out two decrees connected with the 
celebration. The first relates to the numerous class of citizens, men and 
women, who, in spite of the law against celibacy, had remained unmarried 
between twenty (or twenty-five) and fifty (or sixty) years of age. Among 
the penalties imposed on them was the prohibition of attending public fes- 
tivities and state ceremonies. The Senate, considering the extraordinary 
religious importance of the Ludi Szculares, which none amongst the living 
had seen or would see again, takes away the prohibition. The second de- 
cree provides for the erection of a monument to commemorate the event. 
The senators agree that an official report should be drawn and engraved 
on two pillars, one of bronze, one of marble, to be set up eo loco ubi ludi 
futuri sint, in the place in which the celebration was going to take place. 
Faculty is given to the treasury officials to provide the necessary funds. 

Of the two pillars raised in accordance with this senatus consultum, the 
one cast in bronze is very likely lost forever; the marble pillar is the very 
one the fragments of which were found on the banks of the Tiber, eo /oco 
ubi ludi editi sunt, on September 20, 1890. 
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The following lines, 64-75, contain the report of another sitting held by 
the Quindecemviri on the eve of the celebration, viz.,on May 25. Every 
detail is minutely specified, so that there should be no hesitation or con- 
fusion. Four places for the distribution of the sufimenta, or bounties, are 
assigned: one on the Aventine, one on the Palatine, two on the Capitol, 
so as to separate the crowd of applicants; and in order that it should be 
accomplished minore molestia, both of the distributors and of the receivers, 
three mornings are appointed instead of one, viz., May 26, 27, and 28. 
Four members of the brotherhood must watch each of the centres of dis- 
tribution. The dates of May 29, 30, and 31 are fixed for another perform- 
ance called the frugum acceptio, the nature and the meaning of which are 
not clearly established. 

The celebration, in the strict sense of the word, began at the second hour 
of the night between May 31 and June 1, and lasted three days and three 
nights. The night ceremonies were performed in a wooden theatre erected 
for the occasion on the banks of the Tiber at the extreme end of the Cam- 
pus Martius (between S. Maria in Vallicella and S. Giovanni de’ Fioren- 
tini). The day ceremonies were performed twice on the Capitol by the 
Temple of Jupiter and Juno, and once on the Palatine by the Temple of 
Apollo. One hundred and ten matrons, above twenty-five years of age, 
were selected to take part in the procession, and twenty-seven boys and 
twenty-seven girls of patrician descent (with both parents alive) enlisted 
to sing the hymn composed expressly by Horace: CARMEN COMPOSVIT Q. 
HORATIVS FLACCYS, so the report says in line 149. The beautiful canticle 
was sung twice—once when the pageant proceeded from Apollo’s Temple 
to the Capitol, once on its way back. The accompaniments were played 
by the orchestra and the trumpeters (tibicines et fidicines qui sacris publi- 
cis presto sunt) of the official “ Kapelle.” 

The sacrifices of the first night were offered to the Fates, Mofpa; those 
of the second to the Ilithyize; those of the third to the Mother Earth. The 
day sacrifices belonged to Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo and Diana respec- 
tively. The amount of strength displayed by Augustus in these three days 
and nights is truly remarkable; in spite of his forty-six years of eventful 
life he never misses attending a ceremony and performing personally the 
immolation of the victims. The first night he slays nine lambs and nine 
goats in honor of the Fates, and a bull the following morning in honor of 
Jupiter. The second night he offers twenty-seven cakes to the Ilithyiz, 
and a cow to Juno the morning after. The last night a pregnant sow is 
sacrificed to the Earth; and twenty-seven cakes are offered to Apollo and 
Diana at the close of the triduum. Agrippa, his friend and adviser, shows 
less power of endurance; he only appears in the daytime, helping Augus- 
tus in addressing the supplications to the gods and immolating the victims. 
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The text of the supplications is given for each occasion. This is the one 
addressed to the Fates: “ Fates! as it is written in those books [meaning 
the Sibyllines] for the welfare of the Roman commonwealth, I offer you 
in sacrifice nine lambs and nine goats (agnas feminas et capras feminas), 
imploring you to augment the power and majesty of the Roman people 
both at home and abroad ; to protect forever the Latin name, and give the 
Romans incolumity, victory, health, forever. Be merciful and benevolent 
to the Roman people and their legions, to the college of the Quindecem- 
viri, to me, to my house and family,” ete. 

The supplication to Juno on the morning of the second day is made by 
the matrons, 110 in number, led by Augustus himself, and probably by 
the vestal virgins. In the report of the year 204 two vestals, Numisia 
Maximilla and Terentia Flavola, are distinctly mentioned as standing near 
the Empress Julia Domna. 

The religious ceremonies were followed by scenic plays and “ Latin Secu- 
lar Games.” The play on the first two nights was acted on a temporary 
wooden stage, no seats being provided for spectators (in scena, quoi thea- 
trum adiectum non fuit, nullis positis sedilibus). The “ Latin Games” were 
performed in a wooden theatre provided with seats and erected on the banks 
of the river. There were also Greek plays given in the theatres of Pom- 
pey and Marcellus; races in a temporary hippodrome built in the Campus 
Trigarius, in which Potitus Messalla and Agrippa acted as starters; and 
venationes, or wild-beast huntings, in the Circus Maximus or Flaminius. 
The festivities lasted until June 12. During this time, or at all events 
during the triduum of June 1 to 3, the court-houses were closed, and ladies 
who wore mourning were asked to give up for the occasion that sign of 
grief—Ropo.ro Lancranl, in Atheneum, Nov. 14. 

THe TORLONIA Museum ano Gattery.—The Italian journals announce 
the cession of the Torlonia Museum and Gallery to the State. The collec- 
tion will be the nucleus of the intended National Gallery and Museum of 
Italy which is to be established in Rome.—Atheneum. Jan. 23. 

Museums.—It was expected that the Archeological Museum of the city 
of Rome in the baths of Diocletian would be opened early this winter. The 
mosaics, frescoes, and sculpture are at present arranged; the rooms con- 
taining the smaller objects are not yet in order. The statue of Apollo found 
in the Tiber is now being placed on its pedestal. It is of the end of the 
archaic period. Some additional rooms of the Archeological Museum at 
the Villa Papa Giulio will shortly be opened to the public.—Atheneum, 
Oct. 24. 

TERRACINA.—Roman Ruins ano Scucptures.— The construction of the 
new railway-station, north of Terracina, has led to various discoveries of 
Roman remains. On the very site of the station, was uncovered a singu- 
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lar building, consisting of a circular structure 2.60 met. in diameter built 
of calcareous stones, reached by a narrow corridor. In its walls were 
opened seven niches, three circular and four square. Between the outer 
wall of the chamber and a thick surrounding wall of octagonal shape there 
runs a vaulted corridor which has four niches. The chamber belonged 
originally to the nympheum of some sumptuous villa, and was turned into 
a tomb. 

Among the ruins were found a number of interesting pieces of sculpture. 
(1) Torso of colossal statue of man in toga, of broad free style and rich 
drapery. (2) Life-size statue of Venus, headless and without the right 
arm, left foot, and part of right foot. (3) Statue of a nymph, nude from 
the waist up, with a shell in front, used for the decoration of a nympheum. 
It is exactly like the statue of a nymph in the Pio-Clementino Museum 
(Cat., vol. 1, pl. 35). (4) Headless male bust. (5) Female life-size head, 
of good style, with headdress of the time of the Flavii. (6) Several fine 
architectural fragments; ete. 

A piece of water-conduit with the inscription Reipubl. Tarricines cur. val 
genialis, is interesting as confirming the site of the main aqueduct of the 
city, which brought water from S. Lorenzo Amaseno in the Lepini hills. 

Along the Via del Fiume, were found two pieces of sculpture: one is a 
good but much injured replica of the Faun of Praxiteles, without head, 
arms, or lower limbs; the other is an equally mutilated imperial statue, a 
little over life-size, with chlamys wound over left arm, and tunic over which 
is a richly decorated breastplate.—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 232-5. 

TODI.— Discoveries in THE Necropo.i.— Nearly forty tombs were 
opened in the necropolis of Contrada Peschiera, from the end of March to 
May 10. The greater part of them had been sacked completely. It is con- 
jectured that this was the work of the antiquarian Monsignore Passeri who 
in the past century made frequent excavations at Todi, and thereby enriched 
his museum in Pesaro. The character of the tombs may be judged from 
the contents of one of the few found intact, which we will here enumerate. 
Tomb xvi, with wooden coftin, containing: a bronze mirror engraved with 
two winged genii on horseback, apparently trampling on a fallen man, of 
excellent style; two gold earrings formed of a band from which hangs a 
bunch of grapes; a black-figured vase; a small black amphora; a black 
lachrymatory. 

In the Contrada 8. Lucia, traces of a necropolis were found: a tomb was 
opened containing a large vase, and near it were found a bronze vase, lances, 
spear-heads, ete.—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 157-8. 

VERONA.—RoMAN REMAINS AND ScuLPTURE.— During the works under- 
taken in 1890 and 1891 in Verona to regulate the bed of the Adige and 
build protecting walls, many ancient objects and ruins of Roman buildings 
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were brought to light; but the most important discoveries were made in 
March on the right bank of the river, behind the church of Sta. Anastasia. 
There, in the bed of the river, numerous blocks of marble were met with 
which evidently belonged to a bridge that existed here during the Roman 
period. Such a bridge is recorded as existing up to 1154 when it fell. This 
bridge was probably called Emilia, because on the road of that name lead- 
ing from the Julian Alps. The head of the bridge was discovered. There 
were also found indications of the existence, at this point, of the reservoir 
of an aqueduct, whose water was carried across the bridge into the city. In 
the same place as the stone blocks of the bridge, were found many objects, 
of which the following are a few of the most important. 

Works of art-—(1) The finest piece is a bicipital bronze herm, winged, 
25 cent. high, representing two female heads joined at the nape of the neck: 
they appear to be a double herm of Bacchantes, such as are frequent in the 
Bacchic cycle; the features are badly defaced from lying in the sand. (2) 
Two very beautiful bronze feet belong to male statues, one colossal, the other 
life-size. No other fragments of the statues to which they belong have been 
recovered. (3) Fragments of bronze plates that covered some base or pedes- 
tal, beautifully decorated. (4) Shoulder and left arm ofa bronze statuette. 
(5) Statuette of Mercury. (6) Statuette of a winged genius with Phry- 
gian cap. (7) Statuette of Minerva with sgis, crest, ete. (8) Statuette 
of bearded and ithyphallic Priapus. (9) Equestrian statuette of a Roman 
warrior, completely armed and in full career. (10) Beautiful bronze group 
representing a magnificently modelled elephant head with raised proboscis 
from between whose teeth comes forth a large crested snake whose spiral 
body forms a sort of hook. (11) Statuette of an agricultural divinity. 
(12) Bronze wing of a statuette. (13) Parts of a sacred tree of bronze. 

There were also found many utensi/s for domestic use and objects of un- 
determined nature of bronze; also about six hundred coins, nearly all of 
bronze and badly oxydized. They all belong to the empire, and especially 
to the lower empire. They were not found together but in groups of ten 
or a dozen at some distance from each other. On the other hand, 577 coins, 
nearly all of silver and forming a single treasure, were found under the ruins 
of the bridge on the left bank. The greater number belong to the emper- 
ors of the second and the close of the first century—Vespasian, Domitian. 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Commodus.— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 101-8, 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


BERGAMO.—MonrELL!’s COLLECTION OF Paintinas.— The collection of the 
late Signor Morelli, which he left to the public gallery at Bergamo, will 
shortly be exhibited there in two rooms, which are being prepared for the 
purpose. Among the Italian painters represented in this fine collection are 
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Pisanello, Pesellino, Botticelli, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Beltraffio, 
Basaiti, Cariani, Montagna, Cavazzola, Moretto, and Moroni; and there 
are also some good specimens of the Dutch school. Some thirty of the 
choicest of these pictures have been photographed by Sign. C. Marcozzi, 
Piazza Durini, Milano.— Academy, Sept. 26. 

MILANO.—ApoiTions To THE Brera.—The Brera at Milan has recently 
been enriched by fine examples of Paris Bordone and Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
To these have just been added a Madonna by Sodoma, belonging to his 
Lionardesque period and of the finest quality; and a magnificent portrait, 
by Titian, of Count Antonio of Porcia.— Academy, Sept. 26. 

NAPOLI.—THE PRESERVATION OF THE CHAPEL OF S. GIOVANNI.—The com- 
mission for the preservatiog of monuments is studying how to preserve the 
chapel of S. Giovanni, in the via dei Mercanti, with crypt of S. Aspreno 
below it. The crypt is a short and low chamber covered with a tunnel- 
vault, and has an ancient altar; it is supposed to have been used for the 
worship of Mithras. It was also, according to tradition, the dwelling-place 
of S. Asprenus, first bishop of Naples, in the first century. On its walls are 
remains of early-Christian frescoes. In the chapel above is a Greek in- 
scription on a marble balustrade carved with geometric designs, flowers, 
and animals in Byzantine style: the inscription gives as founders the names 
of Campolos and Constantina. It is a work of the ninth century, and evi- 
dently refers to the chapeland not to the erypt.— Not.d.Scavi, 1891, pp. 236-7. 

ROMA.—House oF SS. JoH™ AND PauL.—PADRE GERMANO, continuing 
his excavations under the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, has cleared a 
part of the inner vestibule on the street of the same name. On the lower 
floor of this side of the house are six great arches or arched passages which 
were closed up; to each one correspond a line of two chambers in the direc- 
tion of the atrium or compluvium not yet cleared. The vestibule was origi- 
nally in the form of an unbroken portico, but, in the fourth century, it was 
cut up by walls into six small chambers, three of which have been cleared. 
When, in the fifth century, the lower part of the house was abandoned and 
filled up, this vestibule alone was left accessible, and within it was estab- 
lished an oratory which was reached by one of the six doors in the arcades, 
the only one not walled up at that time. It remained thus accessible until 
the time of the great restoration of the basilica shortly after 1000 a. p. 
Thus we can explain the presence of the religious paintings that decorate 

all the walls of each of these compartments. The best and the larger num- 
ber of these paintings are lost, only three remaining in good condition. The 
first, representing the Saviour, has been already described (Scavi, 1890, p. 
79). The second figures the Crucifixion. The figure of Christ is draped 
in the colobium, and by his side are the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, and St. 
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' John. Longinus is present with his lance, and another soldier with the reed 
} and the sponge. Above these figures are four small winged angels. The 
. | scene occupies a space of 1.75 by 1.20 metres, and is rather rudely treated, 


although the faces of the ten figures are very well drawn. The date ap- 
pears to be about the ninth century. Slightly under this picture is another 
representing the three soldiers casting lots for the vesture; the subject is 
indicated by an inscription placed above it in white letters on a black ground : 
; SVPER BESTEM MEAM MISERVNT;|SORTEM. The figures are 
7 : standing, lance in hand, in front of a circular object which may be the 


tabula lusoria or the tunic itself. 

On the neighboring wall, in an oval niche is represented the dead Saviour 
entirely surrounded by a glory. A kind of toyer appears to indicate the 
walls of a city, and a door near the niche, the entrance to the tomb. Below, 
on the same wall, is represented Christ descending into Limbo, in a manner 
similar to the painting at 8. Clemente, only less complete. Only two letters 
remain of the inscription relating to it. Fragments of frescoes of similar 
style remain here and there on three other walls but so badly injured as 
to be unrecognizable.—Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 161-2. 

EXTENSION OF THE VATICAN Lisrary.— Under the great hall of the Vati- 
} can Library, there is another of the same size that has hitherto been the 
; Armoury. Its contents have now been removed; and in it have been 
placed about 185,000 printed books, which formerly filled the Borgia and 
other rooms situated at a considerable distance from the reading room. 
For the convenience of readers in the Library and those admitted to the 
Vatican Archives, one section of the new hall is filled with books of refer- 
ence, those selected being such as serve the purpose of scholars working at 
mss. The plan of the reference library resembles that of the ms. depart- 
ment at Paris, but is of a more international character, and includes all 
publications sent by foreign governments, learned societies, and literary 
clubs. The Pope has specially intended that the books in the reference 
library should represent the literature of all nations, and that students 
coming to work at the Vatican should find there the publications of their 


own countries. 

Besides these there are (1) the Mai collection, (2) the old papal library 
of printed books, (3) the Palatine library from Heidelberg, (4) the Fulvio 
Orsini collection, (5) that of Cardinal Zelada, (6) that of Capponi (con- 
taining Italian literature), (7) that of Cicognara (books on the history of 
art), (8) all subsequent historical collections down to that of Ruland, 
librarian of Wiirzburg.— Academy, Aug. 1. 
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SARDINIA. 


NORA.—Punic Necropotis.—It was owing to the violent ravages of 
stormy waves on the coast near the site of the ancient Nora that the most 
ancient part of the necropolis of this city has been brought to light. 
Hitherto only remains of the Roman period had been found, but the waters 
turned up some Punic stele, and seemed to show exactly where to investi- 
gate. A thorough excavation was made over the entire surface of the early 
necropolis. The result was somewhat monotonous, consisting largely of 
terracotta urns, with swelling body, with a slightly inclined neck, and two 
handles in the form of half-rings. These urns, while varying in size, are 
of the same ordinary reddish earth and the same shape: they were always 
closed by a reversed cover, and contained burnt bones. The urns, placed 
side by side, occupied a smal] space underneath numerous stele inclined in 
the midst of the sand that surrounded them. The number of urns was 
about 220, many of them in fragments; and the stele numbered 153, so 
that the greater number of the urns had a corresponding stela. Seven of 
the urns were of a different shape, resembling a truncated cone, with larger 
aperture, depressed and lengthened handles: their funeral contents was of 
a special character, including bones and heads of animals. The whole ex-, 
cavation was made in a bed of compact reddish sand, a virgin soil above 
which a gradual accumulation of sand took place. 

At about forty metres east of the necropolis, still near the shore, was found 
an area of semicircular shape with traces of long and repeated action of 
fire, which was probably the place of cremation. 

The stele are cut out of the local sandstone, and, while some of them 
are rude, many are carved with masterly hand and have artistic value, all 
the greater considering the ill-adaptability of the stone. The greater num- 
ber have the goddess Tanit in the usual form of the sacred cone, with or 
without the crescent, with globe or in human shape. On many of them 
are figures of Egyptian or Oriental style, and Greek influence is visible in 
some. Some of them bear inscriptions that may throw light on the period 
of the necropolis. 

While similar stele are met with in other neeropoli of Sardinia, the fun- 
eral objects found in some of the urns is singular. They consist of tripods 
of various dimensions (varying from 75 millim. to 25 cent.) surmounted 
by a disk; small recepticles, sometimes in the form of truncated cones, 
sometimes of spherical caps; little pans; palettes with long handles; small 
lamps and knives. All these objects are of lead, covered with heavy patina. 
Among other objects found were three Punic coins, one with a palm-tree, 
another with the head of Astarte; three Roman coins; six vases, one of 
which had a human face, of archaic style; a terracotta head of Ceres; the 
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neck of a large vase with black lustre, on which a Pheenician inscription 
is scratched showing it to be dedicated “ to the Lady Tanit, face of Baal, (by) 
Ger, the sonof..... ” Two small headless statuettes were found, one 
somewhat rude, rather Egyptian in style, the other, stamped, representing 
Artemis at rest with a doe by her side, a delicate graceful Greek work.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 299-302. 


SICILY. 


Sicitian-GREEK Numismatics.—A. J. Evans read before the Numismatic 
Society of London on Oct. 15 and Nov. 19 a paper on Syracusan “ Medal- 
lions” and their Engravers in the Light of Recent Finds. The coinage of 
these noble dekadrachms, or fifty litra pieces, originally derived from the 
offerings of the Carthaginians to Gelon’s wife Damareté after their crush- 
ing defeat at Himera in 480 B. c., was renewed towards the close of the fifth 
century B.C., in a still more splendid style. These coins, the hitherto known 
examples of which bear the signatures of the two artists Kimén and Evai- 
netos, had from Winckelmann’s time onwards been regarded as the master- 
pieces of the art of coin-engraving. Much, however, yet remained to be 
elucidated as to their exact dates and occasion. Mr. Evans described a 
remarkable discovery made on the site of the ancient Inessa (now Santa 
Maria di Licodia), on a spur of Mount Etna, of a vessel containing nearly 
seventy of these “ medallions,” in addition to other Sicilian-Greek silver 
coins of lesser denominations. The pot in which they were contained lay 
beneath a layer of lava, but many of the coins were nevertheless in the 
most brilliant condition. Among them, besides hitherto unpublished coins 
of Messana and Selintis, was a new dekadrachm by Evainetos, exhibiting 
his signature in full, and probably representing the latest work of that en- 
graver. The great prize of the hoard was, however, a “ medallion” by a 
new artist, traces of whose signature are visible in a monogrammatic form 
on the reverse, and whose work transcends in delicacy and beauty anything 
hitherto known in this branch of art. The obverse exhibits the head of 
Persephoné or Démétér Chloé crowned with the earless barley-spray of 
spring; and, as compared with other coins presenting this type, her hair 
has here acquired a new and luxuriant development. The author recog- 
nized in this head the prototype of Evainetos’ Kore, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by its greater severity of profile, the formation of the eyes, and 
various early characteristics. The reverse of the new “ medallion” is equally 
remarkable. As on other dekadrachmms, we see here the quadriga crowned 
by Niké, and the panoply ranged on steps below, but they appear in a new 
and grander aspect. The movement of the horses is rythmic and harmoni- 
ous, and very different from the more sensational scheme of Evainetos. 
Behind them is seen the angle of a monument, perhaps representing the 
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judges’ stand, from which Niké flies. The inscription AQAA is placed in 
large letters above the shield in the exergue. The issue of this “ medallion ” 
and the earliest of the fellow coins by Kimén was connected with the Athen- 
ian overthrow of 413 and the institution of the “ Asinarian Games.” From 
the evidence of recent finds and the author’s typological studies it would 
further be shown that the whole chronological arrangement of the Syra- 
cusan coin-types during the last quarter of the fifth, and the first half of 
the fourth century B.c., required radical revision, and that in particular 
a surprising monetary gap occurs during the Dionysian period, attribut- 
able to the desperate financial expediments of Dionysios I. He showed 
the importance of certain coins struck at Segesta at the time of the Athen- 
ian alliance, and at Motya and Panormos at the date of the Carthaginian 
expedition of 409 B. c., in their bearing on the chronology of the early 
medallions by Kimén. It appeared, moreover, that the masterpiece of that 
artist exhibiting the facing head of Arethusa was imitated at Himera be- 
fore the close of the same year. For Kimoén himself he claimed a Cam- 
panian connection, and pointed out evidences of Campanian influence and 
traditions on the style and ornaments of his later Syracusan designs. Mr. 
Evans traced the influence of the rival artist Evainetos in a series of imi- 
tations of his famous head of Koré on the later Greek coinages of Sicily 
and the mother country, as well as on those of Carthage and the Siculo- 
Punic cities. From Rhoda and Emporiai on the Spanish coast debased 
copies of Evainetos’ design were propagated through the Iberic and Armori- 
can tribes, and found their last degeneration in certain ancient British types 
that ranged from Plymouth to Oxford. It was further shown that silver 
cups adorned with the medallions of this artist were imitated in clay by the 
Capuan potters, and a recently discovered signet gem was described, repre- 
senting the same official type of Herakles and the lion which occurs on 
Syracusan gold staters engraved by Evainetos, and which both from its style 
and subject must be regarded as a work of the same engraver. The his- 
toric occasion of the earlier “medallions” known as Daémareteia, from 
Gelon’s consort, was next discussed, and various evidence brought forward 
connecting the revival of this silver dekadrachm issue with the Assinarian 
games instituted to commemorate the defeat of the Athenians. In conclu- 
sion it was shown that the chronological data supplied by Mr. Evans’s re- 
searches pointed to the breaking off of the tetradrachm coinage at Syracuse 
at the beginning of the Dionysian era, and evidence was further adduced 
for believing that the earliest Syracusan Pegasi were coined in alliance with 
the Leontines, at the time of Dion’s expedition in 357 B.c.—Atheneum, 
Oct. 24; Nov. 28. 

Ear.y Necropoui.—The excavations made by the Italian Government in 
the Hellenic and prehistoric necropolises in the neighborhood of Syracuse 
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have brought to light a large number of tombs and a great quantity of 
grave-goods of various kinds, especially ornamented pottery of most primi- 
tive forms, bronzes (amoagst which are swords dagger-shaped like those of 
Mykenai), and bone ornaments of a peculiar character. Some tombs were 
found with the entrance or dromos closed by a stone slab with ornamenta- 
tion sculptured in relief in a strange exotic style, perhaps Pheenician. But 
the most remarkable discovery now made here in Eastern Sicily is of earth- 
works and objects presenting the genuine Mycenzean type, which prove that 
the so-called Mycenzean culture extended to this island. Dr. Orsi, director 
of the works, is preparing his report for immediate publication.—Athen- 
cum, Aug. 29. 

SYRACUSE.—Greex Vase.— A red-figured Greek vase of the fourth cen- 
tury B. Cc. has been discovered in the necropolis of Fusco. This fact is of 
interest, hecause it is the first discovery of a red-figured vase in this vast 
necropolis. It is a ha/pis of excellent style, and represents a combat of a 
warrior and youth with an Amazon.—Not. d. Seavi, 1891, p. 298. 


FRANCE. 


ARLES.—Roman Sarcopuacus.—In June, 1891, a fine Roman sarco- 
phagus was unearted at Trinquetailles, a suburb of Arles, at a spot which 
appears to have formed part of the ancient necropolis, destroyed by the 
river Rhone. It has been placed in the museum of Arles, together with 
the top of another sarcophagus found at the same time. All four of the 
sides are covered with reliefs with hunting-scenes ending in the death of the 
hero from the onslaught of a boar. The art of the reliefs is excellent, and 
belongs probably to the second century.—Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 364-72. 

GROZON.—RELic oF ST. Akinpynos.— At a recent meeting of the Acad- 
émie des Inscriptions, M. Gustave Schlumberger exhibited a relic which has 
a curious history. It is the fragment of a left parietal bone, enclosed in a 
plaque of silver, which is encised with the figure and the name (in Greek 
letters) of Saint Akindynos, who was martyred at Nikomedeia in the reign 
of Diocletian. In 1200, this relic was preserved at Constantinople in the 
church of SS. Cosmo and Damian; for it is mentioned as being there at that 
time by a Russian pilgrim, the archbishop of Novgorod. Four years later 
Constantinople was sacked by the returning crusaders, and this relic was 
presented to the abbey of Rosiéres, in the Jura. An inventory of the 
treasures of this abbey, made in 1714, mentions both the bone and its silver 
setting. In 1791, when all the treasures of the abbey were dispersed, the 
relic disappeared. But quite recently, the Abbé Guichard, while making 
some archeological excavations at Grozon, near Rosiéres, found the bone 
of Saint Akindynos, still enclosed within its silver plaque, in a heap of 
wood-ashes left by some salt-workers.—Atheneum, Nov. 14. 
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PARIS.—Louvre—New Hall.—A new hall, containing Jewish antiqui- 
ties, will shortly be opened on the ground-floor of the Louvre, and in a line 
with the great Chaldeo-Assyrian Gallery and the Hall of Phoenician An- 
tiquities. This addition is spacious enough to contain all those relics of the 
ancient people in which the Louvre is very rich. In the same museum the 
authorities have installed the fine mosaic found by M. Renan in 1863 at the 
Church of St. Christopher, Kabr-Hiram, near Tyre.—Atheneum, Aug. 29. 

Additions to Collections—Among the most beautiful and interesting 
additions lately made to the Louvre are five répétitions en stue polychrome 
of Italian sculptures of the fifteenth century, of the kind to which, as ex- 
isting in the same museum, we called attention some two years ago as terra- 
cotta medallions with designs in relief, painted in rich colors, silvered and 
gilt, and specimens of the most charming spirit and rarest skill. Like the 
latter, four of the new examples represent the Virgin and Child; the fifth, 
and finest of all of them, is the statuette, three-quarters of the size of life, 
of an adolescent youth, who is in the act of presenting a garland. 

A statuette in bronze of Bacchus, said to have been found on the acropolis 
of Athens, attributed to Praxiteles, and formerly in the possession of Photi- 
ades Pasha, Governor of Krete, has been acquired by the Louvre from 
Signor Giulio Sambon.—Atheneuwm, Jan. 23. 

Tower OF JEAN SANS Peur.—The Society for Protecting Ancient Build- 
ings will take small comfort in the announcement that the architect of the 
City of Paris has received instructions to prepare a scheme for the complete 
restoration of the tower of Jean sans Peur in that city — Atheneum, Jan. 23. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AVENCHES.—The excavations at Avenches (Aventicum), in Canton 
Vaud, will probably be continued this winter, with a view to laying bare 
the whole remains of the ancient theatre. An application has been made 
to the Government for funds.— Atheneum, Sept. 26. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN.—Prenistoric SettLement.—In the neighborhood of 
Schaffhausen, close by the three rocks known as the Schweizersbild, Dr. 
Riisch has discovered a very extensive human settlement belonging to the 
stone age, which is now being laid bare under his supervision. The settle- 
ment is in a rocky niche about 15 met. high and 37 m. long, and is the first 
of that period which has been discovered in Switzerland which is not in 
connection with a cavern. The overhanging rocks offered a roof as pro- 
tection against the weather. Dr. Riisch has found here an immense quantity 
of flint knives, chisels, and lance-heads, bones of the reindeer, roe, stag, 
hare, cave-bear, and other animals; also human bones, needles, and the 
beginnings of drawings.—Atheneum, Oct. 31. 
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GERMANY. 


AHRWEILER.—Roman Graves.—Four new graves have been unearthed 
by the Provincial Museum. They consisted of stone and tile coffers in 
simple earth-graves. All showed that the bodies had been burned. One 
grave contained two artistic glass vases ; another a huge wine-jug surrounded 
by sixteen pitchers, cups, and plates. A notable find was a small lamp in 
the form of two juxtaposed feet, with the artist’s name signed on the soles 
of the sandals.— Westd. Korr., x. 55, from Koln. Zig. 

BITBURG.—Roman InscripTion.—In 1890 was found an inscription which 
may be thus restored: 

In h(onorem) d(omus) d(ivinae) nwm(inibus) augg(ustorum) faral bu }- | 
rem exaedificaverunt suo i[np]- | endio iuniores viet hie cos[i}-| stentes loco sibi 
e[on ]eesso | et donato a vikan[is b]ede-| nsibu[s] dedicatum effec-|tum I. . . 
idus iulias imp(eratore) d(omino) | [n(ostro) philippo] aug(usto) et Titiano 
e[o(n)s(ulibus) | ewr(atoribus) . . tifo] et seeundio s[e]e[uro]. 

Bitburg was originally called beda vicus, then castrun bedense. This in- 
scription is the earliest document containing the name Beda.—W ALLEN- 
BORN, in Westd. Korr., x. 44. 

BLANKENHEIM. — Merovincian Buriat-Grounn.— For several months 
excavations have been made in Nettersheim of a Merovingian burial-ground. 
More than 100 graves have been opened. In 37 were found only the skele- 
tons. The remaining graves contained also each an urn. In the men’s 
graves were laid at the right of the body an iron sword and battle-axe, at 
the left a dagger and occasionally a small knife. Sometimes a coin of gold 
or silver was laid under the chin. By the right arm was a cup of thin white 
or green glass. In the graves of the women, besides the urn, were found 
rings, necklaces, hair pins and combs of bronze, glass and earthen vases.— 
Kiln. Ztg., in Westd. Korr., x. 112. 

BONN.—In digging, probably in Bonn, was found the following oculist 
inscription : 

1. G(ai) Mont(i) Iven(is) dialepid(os) ad asp(ritudinem). (A known 
recipe.) 

2. G(ai) M(onti) Iwenis spodiac(um) ad ((ippitudinem). To spodiacum 
add collyrium, Scribonius, 24. 

3. G(ai) Monti Iuven(is) euodes ad ela(ritatem). Cf. erocodes, Klein 
No. 122. [Seribonius, 26.] 

4. Mapxtavod xvxvapa. [Galen xiv p. 765 Kiihn: yap 
dpxopevas appole, os ra yAavkiov Kai Ta dia Kpdxov Kai Ta 
kuxvapra. }—S. Sey, in Westd. Korr., x. 27. 

DUSSELDORF.—In the Kaiserhain near Diisseldorf lies a Germanic 
burial-ground. On the site excavated a few years ago by the Historical 
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Society of Diisseldorf the city Government has recently unearthed more 
slender urns filled with bone ashes.—C. KoENEN, in Westd. Korr., x. 25. 

EHRANG (near Trier).—Not far from the spot where the Roman stone- 
sculptures were found other remains have been discovered, consisting of 
architectural fragments and numerous graves, both Roman and Merovin- 
gian, and a subterranean sepulchral chamber. There were graves of 
children and adults, some with and others without other contents than the 
bones or ashes of the departed. The subterranean chamber is 5.73 m. long 
and 4.10 broad. At one end is a niche for a statue. The chamber was 
apparently entered by means of a ladder or wooden steps, as there is no 
arrangement for a stone stairway. The walls were stuccoed and painted, 
but not in fresco. The coloring was arranged in three superposed sections. 
The lowest 50 cm. high in reddish-brown was painted to represent panell- 
ing. The middle section was divided into squares and rectangles which 
contained circles, crosses and lozenges. The colors here used were red-brown, 
green, black, yellow and red, and the decoration imitated marble incrusta- 
tion. The upper section was a decorated frieze, but has almost entirely 
disappeared. In the centre of the room were two stone blocks, with sunken 
cavities in which posts to support the roof or a partition-wall might have 
been placed. Fragments of a statue of a young man were found in this 
chamber. Similar subterranean sepulchral chambers are not common in the 
Rhine country. They are found at Weyden near K6ln and at St. Matthias 
and Schweich near Trier. Coins found in these tombs date from 260-340. 
The tombs themselves are probably not earlier than the third century. A 
circular enclosure adjoining the tomb seems to have been used as a resting 
place for mourners and for funerary feasts. 

Sou.ptures.—Near the site where the fragment of an equestrian group 
was found in 1890, excavations have been continued under Herr Ebertz. 
Here was found: 1. A sandstone group of a god riding a horse over a giant. 
The somewhat damaged group measures 86 em. in height. The god has 
a beard, is without covering for the head, wears the lorica, tunic and gar- 
ment like a chlamys. The giant shows his teeth at a foe not represented. 
2. A second similar group represents a German or Celt overriding a 
giant. The broad-headed, beardless rider is clad in a close-fitting upper 
garment. The saddle is of peculiar construction with a high support in 
front and smaller one behind. The giant is youthful and beardless. 
3. A sandstone altar was also discovered, on the four sides of which are 
sculptured Ceres, Mercury, Hercules and Minerva. The association of 
Ceres and Hercules is important, as they appear on other altars from the 
same region in connection with other divinities. 4. Several architectural 
fragments were found, which probably belonged to the altar —HEtTtTNer, 
in Westd. Korr., x. 26, 70, 71. 
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FRANKFURT.—RomaN RUINS AT DorTeLweit.—That the ruins here were 
not a military station but a “villa,” as was suspected by Bohmer in 1842, 
is now established. The substantial walls, the arrangements for heating, 
the remains of wall-decoration indicate a stately mansion, the plan of which 
corresponds to the villa rustica described by Vitruvius. The scarcity of 
metal objects, pottery and especially of stamped sherds indicates that the 
house was used by the conquerors and gradually fell into ruins. The ter- 
mination wei/ seems to be a reminiscence of the ancient villa—Dr. Wo rr, 
in Westd. Korr., x. 52. 

Roman Insoription.—On a large brick found in the ruins of a Roman 
villa north of Dortelweil is inscribed in uncial characters .... mitiet 
(mittit) Mattose (Mattosae) salutem, coiugi carisime (coniugi carissimae) 
et . otat .... do usque at (ad) te. By means of Ovid, Heroiden 13, 1-2, 
Mittet et optat amans, quo mittitur, ire salutem| Haemonis Haemonio Lao- 
damia viro, the inscription may be completed to read et optat eam (i. e., 
salutem) ire aliquando usque ad te (i. e., Mattosa). Another instance of a 
similar greeting making use of the third and second person is found in 
CIL, tv. 2015.—A. Riese, in Westd. Korr., x. 69. 

HEDDERNHE!IM.—A relief of Aeon, often found in Mithraic renresen- 
tations, having been discovered in Heddernheim and sold to a foreigner, 
Dr. Georg Wolff makes an appeal for a systematic investigation of this 
ancient site of Mithraic worship.— Westd. Korr., x. 4. 

KARLSRUHE.—EXCAVATION OF TWO TUMULI NEAR SALem.—In the Hart- 
wald, a half-hour’s walk west of Salem, there is a group of 20 mounds. 
Eight were excavated in 1830 and 1834 and one in 1878. A tenth has 
been recently excavated, and has revealed the following: a large iron 
sword, a fibula, a large neck-ring, two beautifully decorated urns, and other 
small objects. The mound apparently dates from 500 B.c. A second 
mound, which had been excavated in earlier days, was reéxamined. A new 
burial was discovered, that of a child of 15 or 15 years. Remnants of a 
Bernstein pearl necklace, a fibula, armlet, buckle, and pottery were found. 

ROMAN BUILDING NEAR WaLDsHUT.—The Roman ruins near Waldshut 
prove to be remains of a large house, of which there have been cleared a 
long passage and eight rooms. One of these was a bath-room. Several 
of the rooms were heated by hypokaustal apparatus. Fragments of stucco 
show wall-paintings of floral and geometrical design on white ground.— 
E. Waener, in Karlsruher Ztg.: Westd. Korr., x. 83, 110. 

KOSCHING (NEAR INGOLSTADT).—Camp AND Roman BuiLoincs.— The old 
Roman fortification stood in the southwestern part of Késching. The 
church and burial-ground occupy the place of the Pretorium. The camp 
measured about 250 by 200m. Outside of the camp was a building pro- 
vided with heating apparatus, baths, ete. The rough walls were covered 
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with stucco. Some at least of the rooms were vaulted. The precise pur- 
pose of the building is difficult to define. It might have served judicial 
purposes and was adapted also for dwelling. The construction of the walls 
seems to date from the second century.—T. Fryx, in Westd. Korr., x. 75. 

MAINZ.—The dredging of the Rhine between the Ingelheimer and 
Petersane has brought to light a number of small bronze objects, chiefly 
fibulze of the La Téne type, and bars the significance of which is unknown. 
—L. Linprenscumirt, in Westd. Korr., x. 21. 

MANNHEIM.— Mounds in the woodlands of Freiherr von Gemmingen at 
Rappenau. ‘The investigations made by the local archeological society in 
connection with the Karlsruhe society have been confined to the six mounds 
of the western group. The character of the objects found exhibits an in- 
teresting mixture of the so-called Hallstatt and La Téne types of culture. 
—K. Baumany, in Westd. Korr., x. 2. 

NEUSS.—Roman camp.—The excavations of the castra stativa at Novae- 
sium by the Provincial Museum of Bonn have been most successful. The 
excavations extended along the right side of the praetentura. This is 
divided into three sections. In the outermost are 202 wall-bound spaces 
for tents and baggage. In the middle section were three buildings appar- 
ently belonging to the seamnum tribunorum praefectorumque. In the south- 
ern section is a wall-bound quadrangular space apparently the schola legi- 
onis.— Koln. Zig., in Westd. Korr., x. 114. 

PFALZ.—EXCAVATIONS ON THE HEIDENBURG NEAR KReimBaAcH.— The foun- 
dations of a late-Roman gate-tower have been laid bare. From this extend 
walls to the southwest and northwest. Amongst the smaller finds was the 
iron staff of a standard. Fragments of a cornice, a sarcophagus-cover, 
several stele carved in relief, besides small objects of iron, bronze, glass 
and pottery were found. There is no trace of medieval remains. Coins 
of Gallienus, Tetricus and Aurelianus point to the construction of the fort 
in the third century. From the fact that gravestones were used it would 
appear that urgent necessity compelled a speedy construction. Such a 
time was when under Gallienus and Tetricus the Romans lost the right 
bank of the Rhine and had to speedily protect the left. 

Roman Roapways.—In following the Roman road from the Rhine west- 
ward over the Hartgebirge it has been established that the old Roman road 
led on the east slope of the watershed from the old station on Murrmur- 
nichtviel almost in the line of the present road to Becherskopf, thence to 
the ruins of the hunting castle Schaudichnichtum and up and down hill 
to Lambertskreuz, and on to Nadenbrunnen and to Drachenfels, where 
Siegfried fought the dragon. Its continuation to Weidenstrat and Speyer- 
bach awaits investigation. 
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Roman Roaps To Metz.—The investigation of the Roman road from 
Diirkheim and Neustadt into the mountains has resulted in fixing the 
direction of the road from Lopodunum (=Ladenburg) on the right bank 
of the Rhine to Oggersheim on the left bank, and on to Ruchheim, Eller- 
stadt and Diirkheim. In the mountain the road follows the water-way, is 
often steep and does not exceed three metres in width. Roman coins, 
pottery and tools were found. The road Neustadt—Kalmit—Schiinzel was 
partially investigated. Both roads lead by the Saar to Divodurum= Metz. 

STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM SOUTHERN PFatz.—Hitherto the opinion has 
prevailed that the stone implements from this region were made from Al- 
pine rocks. This is not universally the case, as nine out of ten stone imple- 
ments found at Dérrenbach, Béllenborn, Reisdorf, Waldleiningen, Blanken- 
born and Bruchweiler are made of diorite precisely like that found in the 
Silz valley. Similar implements have been found in the Silz valley, show- 
ing that in the neolithic period they were manufactured in this region. 

Covumnar Bounpary-stone.—Northwest from Donnersberg on the left 
bank of the Alsenz is the Stahlberg. Here is found a large conical-pointed 
column, 3.60 m. long with a diameter of 1 m. at the base. It was prob- 
ably a boundary-stone, antedating the Alemanni. At Niederkirchen was 
found a greenish stone axe, belonging to the late stone age —Dr. C. MEHLIs, 
in Westd. Korr., x. 84, 53, 22, 78, 23. 

RHEIMPFALZ.—Roman Roaps.—The Roman roads in the Southern Pala- 
tinate are either parallel to the Rhine or at right angles to it. Parallel to 
the Rhine are the two roads: (1) the via mi/itaris which unites Rheinzabern, 
Germersheim, Speyer, Altrip and Worms; and (2) the mountain road from 
Upper Alsace to Mainz. The cross roads uniting these two roads have 
been hitherto unknown. Recent investigations have shown a number of 
roads leading from the five towns above mentioned across to the mountain 
road.—Dr. C. MEHLIs, in Westd. Korr., x. 111. 

ROTTWEIL.—THE ROMAN CAMPS AT ROTTWEIL AND AT HOCHMANERN.— 
Recent excavations at Rottweil have resulted in following the line of the 
walls surrounding the camp. Three separate periods of construction have 
been determined. At Hochmanern a Roman fortress has been discovered. 
Here also three successive periods of construction have been determined. 
The excavations here described were carried on during 1888, 1889, and 
1890 in continuation of former investigations—HOLpDER, in W. Korr., x.77. 

SCHRIESHEIM (NEAR HEIDELBERG).—Roman BuiLoinc.—The erecting of 
a new building near the station at Schriesheim led to the discovery of the 
cellar of a Roman building. The stuccoed walls contained niches; in the 
middle of the room was a stone table. A small relief of a seated matron 
with fruit-basket in her lap was also found. These are to be published by 
the Archeological Society of Mannheim.—K. Baumany, in W. Korr., x. 19. 
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STUTTGART.—THE ROMAN FORT ON THE SCHIERENHOF NEAR SWABIAN 
Gmuno.—In 1886 a corner tower of the fort was discovered and partially 
excavated. Later excavations show the existence of similar towers at two 
of the remaining corners. The fourth corner being occupied by a dwell- 
ing house could not be examined. The Praetorium, the Porta dextra and 
Porta decumana have been set free. Fragments of pottery and letters and 
implements of bronze were found near the Praetorium and Porta dextra.— 
STEIMLE, in Westd. Korr., x. 74. 

Roman Roaps.— The condition of the investigation concerning the Roman 
roads in southwestern Germany is reported by K. Miller. 1.—The inves- 
tigations in upper Suabia came to an end in 1884 for lack of funds. 2.— 
Since 1886 considerable portions of the Roman road from Bregenz to Feld- 
kirch have been discovered under the present highway. Further investi- 
gation is expected from Baron v. Lochner in Lindau. 3.—Since 1887 
extensive investigations have been made in Baden at the expense of the 
grand duchy, extending to the region south of the Kinzigthal. Here the 
condition of the road for a long distance has been recovered. 4.—Exca- 
vations have been made since 1887 in Schaffhausen with results correspond- 
ing to those in Baden. 5.—The renewal of the governmental description 
of Wiirtemberg has begun with the investigation of the connection of the 
Neckar-road, established between Niirtingen and Tiibingen, and the valley 
of the Danube, lying on the other side of the rugged Alp. 6.—The roads 
between Neckar, Rems and Limes have been investigated by two university 
graduates with successful results. Several roads were found leading straight 
to Limes, but no made road from Pfahlbronn to Mainhardt. A broad 
well-constructed road was found from Lowenstein to Mainhardt and through 
Limes to Hall. From Hall a Roman road was found leading over the 
Einkorn in the direction of Aalen and a second towards Crailsheim.— 
Westd. Korr., x. 1. 

TRIER.—Recently a marble tablet has been found in Trier, bearing an 
inscription which reads:—Deae Icovel(launae) M. Primius Alpicus v(otum) 
s(olvit) (ibens) m(erito). The Celtic goddess Icovellauna is known by a 
number of inscriptions. She seems to be a healing divinity as well as a 
fountain nymph. Dedicatory tablets of bronze as small as this are com- 
mon, in marble they are rare—HeEtTNeEr, in Westd. Korr., x. 54. 

VILLINGEN.—ADDITIONS TO THE DESCRIPTION OF A GRAVE.—This grave 
was described in Wd. Korr., rx. 159. The various bones make up the 
skeleton of a man and a little pig. Wooden fragments of a chariot were 
discovered, showing a tire thickly set and protected with square-headed 
nails. Bronze buttons for the decoration of horses were also found.—K. 
SuuMACHER, in Westd. Korr., x. 13. 
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WITTEKINDSBURG (near Rutte).—The excavations at Wittekindsburg 
under Dr. Schuchhardt bring to light a Roman fortified camp. The 
western entrance is well preserved. At the southwestern angle is a round 
tower, at the northeastern a square tower, at the other angles no towers but 
only a curving of the wall. The wall was built of calcareous stone regu- 
larly laid. The plan of the camp is irregular and determined by the char- 
acter of the hill-top. Measurements as well as the construction indicate 
the Roman character of this stationary camp. This region has been re- 
garded by recent historians as a battleground between Romans and Ger- 
mans.— Westd. Korr., x. 15. 

WORMS.—GRAVES OF THE BRONZE AGE AT METTENHEIM.— These graves 
are of importance for the very sound condition of the skeletons which have 
been discovered. A very interesting foot-ring of bronze indicates a date 
earlier than the Hallstatt-period.—Dr. Kosut, in Westd. Korr., x. 43. 


A. L. Froruincuam, Jr. 
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JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. VI. 
No, 4. 1891.—H.WImInNEFELD, Tusci and Laurentinum of Pliny the Younger 
(2 cuts). Pliny’s descriptions of his country-seat in the upper valley of the 
Tiber and his suburban villa near Laurentum are discussed in connection 
with Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli and Vitruvius’ brief mention of villas (vt. 
8,9). Plans of Pliny’s villas are given, differing in some respects from those 
of previous investigators —A. MicHae.is, Roman Sketch-books of northern 
artists of the XVI century. 11. An Engraving by Hieronymus Kock (The 
Collection della Valle) (full-page cut). A cut is published and described 
bearing the signature Cock exe. 1533, and the legend Haee visuntur Romae, 
in horto Card. a Valle, eius beneficio, ex antiquitatis reliquiis ibidem conser- 
vata. Perhaps this may be taken from a sketch by Heemskerck. It repre- 
sents the upper court or garden of the Valle-Capranica palace with its 
antiques. The family Della Valle and its collections of antiquities are 
traced from Lellus in the latter part of the fourteenth century to Paolo, 
Domenico, and Ottaviano Capranica, who sold the collections in 1584 to 
Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici. A descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tions is given, embracing 200 numbers.—F. StupniczKa, Monument of the 
victory at Marathon (3 cuts). Fragments of a horse and rider (Museums 
of Athens, 11, pl. 12, "Eg¢np. "Apx. 1887, 2) discovered near the Erech- 
theion in 1886 are here published and discussed. The rider is a Persian 
holding his bow in his right hand, the reins in his left. Colors were freely 
used as was also bronze. The Miltiades-plate in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Klein, Vasen mit Lieblings-inschriften, title vignette) is compared. This 
group is a monument of the battle of Marathon, and was destroyed by the 
Persians. It is therefore pretty exactly dated. It probably belonged to 
a larger group, and may be a work of the Aigenetan school of Kalon and 
Onatas.—P. Hartwia, Two Vase-paintings (Schalenbilder) of Epiktetos (pl. 
5; 2 cuts). Two vase-paintings are published and discussed. One is in 
the Museo Torlonia in Rome (Klein, Meistersign., p. 105, No. 13), the other 
in the Peabody Institute in Baltimore (Hartwig, Rém. Mitth., 1, p. 167). 
Both are inscribed ETIKTETOS ET PAGSEM. The first represents a 
youth crouching and holding a krater on his knee, the second a satyr lying 
down and drinking from a large jar. Similar representations are discussed. 
—F.Srupniczka, Sacrificial Deceit of Hermes (cut). A vase in the Royal 
Imperial Austrian Museum for Art and Industry is published. Hermes, 
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with winged shoes, long cloak, hat, and caduceus, is leading a black pig 
to an altar. Behind Hermes a strigil and a sponge are represented. The 
pig has white legs and the feet of a dog. Evidently, Hermes is cheating 
the deity to whom the pig should be offered. Similar deceits are referred 
to in comedy (Epicharmos in Athen., rx. 374 E, Aristophanes, Acharn., 
738 ff., Zenobius, 1. 100).—F. DuemMuer, The vases from Kameiros (3 
cuts). Rhodian inscriptions of the sixth century B.c. with an alphabet 
like that of Gela and Akragas show that this alphabet was used at Rhodos. 
The Euphorbos-plate, then, with its Argive alphabet, was imported from 
Argos. The origin of the so-called “ Rhodian” style is to be sought at 
Argos. The pure geometric style prevailed at Rhodos until toward the end 
of the seventh century B.c. Argive vases were imported and imitated. 
Two examples of the early rude imitations are published and discussed.— 
F. Wrxter, Polyphemos (pl. 6; cut). A krater belonging to Sir Francis 
Cook in Richmond is published. The style is that of the last part of the 
fifth century B.c. The Kyklops lies upon the ground in drunken sleep 
beside a bowl. Odysseus and his companions are preparing to put out his 
eye. Two satyrs are springing about. Euripides was the first to bring 
Polyphemos into connection with satyrs. The scene here represented is 
inspired by Eurypides’ Kyklops, 454-460.—ArcHAOLOGISCHER ANZEIGER. 
Obituary notice of Captain Georg Fr. Luder. Deneke.— Gymnasial-teaching 
and Archeology. Report of measures adopted in Austria to enable teachers 
in the gymnasia to travel in Italy and Greece—AcQumsITIONS OF THE 
CoLLections OF ANTIQUITIES INGERMANY. Il. Munich. Five portraits 
and some fragments from Fayum; some Roman utensils.—11. Dresden 
(21 cuts). Two marble reliefs from Palmyra, a bronze mirror and a statu- 
ette of a dwarf, fourteen terracottas, three vases and some fragments of 
terracotta frieze-reliefs, and lamps.—1v. Karlsruhe. Casts of Egyptian 
sculptures, imitations of the gold objects found at Pietroassa, a coffin and 
mummy of a priest from Achmin, a small collection of Cypriote antiquities. 
—ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES OF THE AUSTRIAN 
IMPERIAL HOUSE IN VIENNA, 1880-1891 (11 cuts). Only sculptures of 
stone are described in this number, and of these only the most important. 
61 are here described — Tue ArcHAOLOG. COLLECTION OF THE VIENNA 
University. An ornamented belt and two utensils of bronze; a terra- 
cotta sarcophagus from Klazomenai (Antike Denkmiler, 1. 45) and 9 
terracotta heads from Tarentum; one black-figured vase-fragment from 
Vulci; 10 red-figured vases and numerous fragments mostly from Orvieto ; 
7 marble sculptures, mostly fragmentary ; a fragment of relief from Egypt ; 
ten pieces of blue Egyptian smalt—Mvusreum or Casts in New York. 
The project of forming a vast museum of casts in connection with the Metro- 
politan Museum is advancing toward realization —PLaster Casts. Mr. 
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Cesare Malpieri in Rome issues a catalogue of 50 casts of Roman antiques 
for sale—REPoORTs OF MEETINGS OF THE ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY IN 
Ber in, 1891. NovemBer. After reports and other business, Conze read 
a letter from Treu concerning the existing publications and casts of the 
torso of a Gaul in Dresden; Conze showed a bronze object (pentagon- 
dodecaedron) probably used in some game ; Winter showed and discussed 
"Edy. Apx. 1891 (2 cuts), especially the articles on Mykenai and the Nike 
of Archermos—the Nike apparently belongs to the base to which it was 
formerly ascribed ; Curtius, on the affiliation of deities ; Belger, on the grave 
of Hesiod in Orchomenos and the graves of Agamemnon and his family 
in Mykenai, with discussion of Pausanias; Diels, on the Mimiamboi of 
Herodas and their relation to Alexandrian art ; Hitbner, on an inscription 
found in Cirencester. DecemBer. Winckelmannsfest. The report will 
appear in the next number of the Anzeiger—N ews or THE INsTITUTE.— 
NoTEs ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XVI. No. 3. 1891,—-A. E. Kon- 


TOLEON, Inscription from Skaptoparene. This inscription was found in 1868 
at Gramadi, near Djumiéi-bala, near the Stugmon, in Bulgaria. The 
ancient name of the place was Skaptoparene. It lay 30 miles from 
Pautalia. The inscription contains a request of the villagers to the em- 
peror M. Antonius Gordianus to free them from the impositions and requisi- 
tions of travellers, especially soldiers. This request is in Greek. The 
emperor’s favorable reply is in Latin Mommsen, The Inscription 
from Skaptoparene. The date of the emperor’s reply is Dec. 16, 238 a. p. 
The agent of the village is a soldier of the praetorian guard. The village 
belonged to the district of Pautalia, and the governor of that district is 
the official representative of the village—Tu. Momsen, Inscription from 
Apameia Kibotos. This inscription, discovered by Ramsay, is a fragment 
in Greek of the decree concerning the new Asiatic calendar established at 
the suggestion of the proconsul Paullus Fabius Maximus. Part of the 
Latin text of the proconsul’s letter is published Mitth., xvi. p. 235. Frag- 
ments of the decree from Eumeneia and Apameia are known (C/G, 3957, 
3902"). The new fragment and the one from Eumeneia supplement each 
other.—W. Jupeicu, Inscriptions from Ionia. 27 inscriptions, copied by 
the writer and F. Winter in 1887 in Erythrai, Klazomenai, Priene, and 
Teos. They are chiefly dedicatory and sepulchral. No. 17, from Teos, 
records a treaty of synoikismos or sympoliteia for ten years between the 
Teans and another community. Taxes, imposts, and duties are specified 
from which the new citizens are to be free. The first part of the record is 
wanting.—M. Mayer, Lamia again (pls. 9,10; 3 cuts). A lekythos in 
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Athens with black figures on light pipe-clay is published and discussed. 
An ugly, nude woman is tied to a palm-tree. Four satyrs are torturing 
her. One is pulling out her tongue, one burning her, one whipping her, 
and one about to strike her with a heavy pestle. A fifth satyr stands quietly 
by. The female is Lamia, and the scene is taken from the comic stage, 
though the stage-costume is omitted. A cut gives the painting on a coarse 
Beeotian vase. An ugly nude female with a swine skin on her head is run- 
ning to a low table on which stands a jug. Perhaps this is Lamia. Ex- 
amples of vase-paintings derived from the comic stage are cited. This vase 
belongs to about the middle of the fifth century B.c. Other vases of similar 
or related technique are discussed.—P. HERRMANN, Athlete Head from 
Perinthos (pls. 4,5). The head, here published in three views, is in Dresden 
(Treu, Berlin. philol. Woch., 1891, p. 546). The tip of the nose is want- 
ing and there are several other slight injuries. The hair over the forehead 
has been partially chiselled away. The head appears to be a copy of a 
bronze original of the early fifth century B.c. Comparison with other 
works, especially with the Massimi Diskobolos, shows that the original of 
this head is not by Myron. It has points of resemblance to the Naples 
Harmodios head, and belongs to a series which begins with the Harmodios 
and ends with the Munich “ Diomed.” The artist of the original was ap- 
parently a slightly older contemporary of Myron, possibly Pythagoras of 
Rhegion.—W. Dorrreip, The Hypethral Temple. The arguments in 
favor of the theory that many temples were hypzthral are briefly reviewed. 
The main argument was the testimony of Vitruvius 11.1. The discovery 
that the Olympieion at Athens was octostyle, not decastyle, destroys that 
argument. There were a few hypethral temples, probably open courts 
surrounded by walls and columns, but, generally speaking, Greek and 
Roman temples received their only light from the door, and needed no 
more.—A. WILHELM, Inscriptions from Messene. Five inscriptions. No. 1 
is a decree of proxeny, etc., to Menalkos, son of Aristomenes, from Zakyn- 
thos (="Qpa, June 24, 1890, Mapvaceds, tv. 497). The date assigned is the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. The dialect is Messenian. No. 2 
is a fragmentary record of manumission, the first detailed record from Mes- 
sene. Date, first half of the third century B.c. Local dialect. No. 3 
(=Le Bas 155; Le Bas-Reinach 137) is a dedication by a priest and 
priestess. No. 4 is a fragment of rules for sacrifices. The date is about 
200 B.c. Local dialect. No. 5 is from two fragments of a base (=Oiko- 
nomakes, ra cwfdpeva 33,36). The larger fragment 
Athen. Mitth., v1. 359. The date is not earlier than the end of the second 
century B.c. The meaning is uncertain—R. Metster, Archaie Rhodian 
Epitaphs. The three archaic inscriptions published by Selivanor, Mitth., 
XVI. p. 107 ff. (see above), are given with new interpretations.—A. S. 
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Ancient Inscription from Antiphellos in Lykia. An in- 
scription of Roman times, on a sarcophagus. The names of those entitled 
to the use of the monument are given, and a curse is invoked upon other 
users.— LITERATURE.— Discoveries. See News. Seven late inscriptions 
from Thessalonika are published from copies by J. H. Mordtmann. The 


inscription Athen. Mitth. p. 193 is further discussed. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1890, July-August,—J. pr Morcan, The 
Prehistoric Nekropoli north of Persia. In the province of Linkoran were 
examined nekropoli at Kravéladi, Djiiodji-Kach, Hovil, Véri, Mistan, 
Djiionti, Aspa-Hiz, Hivéri and Razgoour. The burial-places may be classi- 
fied chronologically and show the transition from the exclusive use of bronze 
implements to that of iron. Arms, pottery, jewelry were found resembling 
that of the Ossethoi, who are known to be Aryans, and not far removed 
from the Greek.—J. A. BLANcHET, Contributions to the Gallo-Roman Epig- 
raphy of Saintes. Nine inscriptions thought to have been lost have been 
found in two Mss. in the National Library.—R. Mowat, Inscriptions from 
the city of the Lingones, preserved at Dijon and at Langres (contin., pls. x, 
x1). After mentioning four monuments which are anepigraphic, though 
originally destined to bear inscriptions, ninety-five inscriptions are here 
published. Of these five are votive, three are upon public monuments, and 
the remainder chiefly funerary. The existence of a colonia Lingonum hav- 
ing its origin from this town is also established by epigraphic evidence. 
Seventy-seven names presumably Gallic and occurring in the inscriptions 
from this region are then given.—L. DELIsLE, Imitation of ancient writing 
by scribes of the Middle Ages (pls. x11, x11). Two examples are here given 
of copies of earlier documents made at the end of the xm century. One 
is of a bull of Sergius IV, and another of a privilege accorded by Alex- 
ander ITI, the original documents of which still exist. The peculiarities 
of the earlier script are imitated so cleverly as to suggest that such docu- 
ments may have been frequently counterfeited for evil purposes.—Ava. 
AUDOLLENT, A winged Victory at the Museum of Constantine (pl. xtv). 
This is a small bronze following the type of the Nike of Paionios, and dat- 
ing from the early Roman Empire. It was found in the town of Cirta, 
where also was found an inscription referring to a silver statue of Jupiter, 
bearing in his right hand a silver globe, on which stood a figure of victory, 
and in his left a silver spear. It is suggested that this victory may have 
belonged to the statue here mentioned, which would seem to have preserved 
the type of the Zeus of Pheidias——S. Rernacn, A Passage in Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The Pretended Voleanoes in Southern France in the V century. 
The citation of Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont from 471 to 475, 
as attesting the activity of volcanoes in Gaul at this period is founded upon 
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a misunderstanding, as may be seen by comparing the text of Sidonius with 


4 a homily of Saint Avitus concerning the same events.—C. Basrn, Note on 
ee the Use of Triangles in the Proportioning of Greek Monuments. The pur- 
3 ae pose of this paper is to show that together with the modular system, by 
= which all the parts of an edifice may be expressed in terms of a common 


measure, use was made of geometric methods, founded upon triangles, and 
in particular the equilateral triangle. The use of similar geometrical 
methods in types of architecture derived from the Greek will be considered 
in a subsequent paper.—G. JouRDANNE, Recovery of a Canton of the Aude. 
The name of the district of country between the Aude and the Black Moun- 
tains in the northern part of the Carcassonne called Carbadeés is frequently 
derived from the Castle of Cabaret. But this name is a modern one. It 
does not figure in medieval documents, whereas we do find in such docu- 
ments the names Cabardensis, Cabardiacus, and Cabardiacensis.— Monthly 
Bulletin of the Academy of Inseriptions.—National Society of the Antiquaries 
of France.—Archeological News and Correspondence.—Bibliography.— 
R. Cacnat, Review of Epigraphical Publications relating to Roman An- 
tiquity. April-June. 

September-October.—F. Ravatsson, The Aphrodite of Melos (pl. xv). 
Following the suggestion that the Aphrodite of Melos was associated with a 
figure of Ares, the Borghese Ares (formerly Achilles) of the Louvre is here 
utilized, in spite of chronological difficulties, to restore to our imagination 
the original group. The ring upon the right foot of the Borghese Ares 
suggests that its prototype was the captive Theseus, and that the original 
group represented Aphrodite Persephone and Ares Theseus. Of such a 
character may have been the Aphrodite of the garden commenced by Al- 
kamenes and finished by Pheidias. In later derivatives the notion of 
Persephone and Theseus have disappeared. Other monuments preserve 
for us the same group and details of style more characteristic of the fifth 
century.—E.-A. Piczon, Roman road in the departments of Manche and 
Ille-et-Vilaine. By means of the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Table of 
~~ Peutinger, the Roman road connecting Cherbourg with Rennes may be 
a reéstablished. Its stations, Coriallo, Alauna, Cosediz or Cosedia, Fanum- 

Martis or Legedia, Ad Fines, and Condate are to-day represented by 
Cherbourg, Valognes, Coutances, Avranches, Romazy and Rennes.—A. 
Lesicue, The first excavations in Delos. A defense of the purpose and 
conditions of the excavations made by him in Delos in 1873 in reply to the 
account given by Diehl, Excursions archéologiques en Grice, p. 134.—J. DE 
Morcan, The prehistoric Nekropoleis of Armenian Russia. The principal 
conclusions of this elaborate paper are thus summarized: (1) At first, the 
arts develop amongst the white Allophyloi of the Caucasus without external 
influence. (2) The people of Lelwar were in commercial relations with 
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the Assyrians. (3) The Ossethoi brought, in their migration from the 
Tran to the Caucasus, new arts, which had considerable influence upon the 
artistic tendencies of the white Allophyloi. (4) The most recent graves 
of Lelwar are later than the arrival of the Ossethoi (vim or vil century) 
and anterior to the Persian conquest (v century).—G. Raper, The Cities 
of Pamphylia. A study of the geography, topography, and history of Pam- 
phylia, based upon Lanckoronski’s Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de la 
Pisidie, t. 1.—S. Retyacu, Chronique d’ Orient—Monthly Bulletin of the 
Academy of Inscriptions.—National Society of the Antiquaries of France.— 
Archeological News and Correspondence.—Bibliography. 
November-December.—S. Retnacu, Bronze Head of a horned divinity 
discovered at Lezoux (Puy-de-Déme) and belonging to the Museum of Saint 
Germain (pl. xv1). This head, designed as an ornament, is of fine Greek 
workmanship, and exhibits Alexandrine influence. Analogous heads, gen- 
erally applied to vases, are usually considered as heads of Acheloiis, although 
no such mytholofical significance may have entered the mind of the artist. 
—L. Le Ponrots, Exploration of the Tumulus of Cruguel (Morbihan) (pl. 
xvi1). The burial-trench here exhibits the peculiarity of having been lined 
with wood. The body, unburned, was buried together with bronze and 
flint arms. Finely cut arrow-heads, bronze poignards, a granite mortar, 
and other small objects were found—G. DumesniL, Note on the Form of 
the ordinary Numerals. An unhistoric and purely fanciful hypothesis con- 
cerning the origin of the Arabic numerals—A. MatGNnan, Archeological 
Notes. A publication of a number of objects of stone and of bronze found 
during the dredging of the Seine in 1885 near Corbeil—M. De tocue, 
Studies on some Seals and Rings of the Merovingian Period (contin.). CXXVI. 
Seal-ring of the Jewess Aster. cxxvuit. Seal-ring found near Andernach. 
Monogram not deciphered. cxxvut. Seal-ring found at Saint-Jean-de- 
Corcoué (Loire-inférieure). Inscribed OENEOS. cxxrx. Ring found 
at La Garde (Loire). Ornamented with filigree work, but no inscription. 
cxxx. Seal-ring found at Kerity (Finistére). A cartouche in the bezil 
bears the letters Sl, the initials of Signum. cxxxt. Seal-ring found at 
Kerland (Finistére). Cross and crown, with two initials. cxxxu. Ring 
found at Bréhan (Cotes-du-Nord). cxxxur. Ring found at Maroué (Cotes- 
du-Nord). cxxxrv. Gold ring from the Gallo-Frankish Cemetery of 
Herpes (Charente). Resembles the ring found at La Garde (cxx1x). 
Cxxxv. Seal-ring with the initial C doubled, from the Cemetery at Herpes 
(Charente). cxxxvi. Seal-ring of Gisa, from Herpes. cxxxvir. Another 
seal-ring from Herpes. Inscribed INTNI. cxxxvut. Another seal-ring 
with the initial M, from Herpes. oxxxrx. Another inscribed seal-ring 
from Herpes. cxt. Another ring from Herpes. The bezil is figured with 
a Greek cross. cxui. Another ring from Herpes. The bezil contains a 
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piece of blue glass, which is set in bronze and this in turn in silver. CXLU. 
Another ring from Herpes. Ornamented with globules of gold. cXLmt. 
Another ring from Herpes. The bezil is ornamented with a rosette of 
garnets. cxiiv. Another ring from Herpes. Contains an antique black- 
stone intaglio representing Jupiter crowning his eagle. cxiv. Another 
ring from Herpes. cxtvi. Another ring from Herpes. One of a num- 
ber found and consisting of a simple band of silver wound as a spiral.— 
M. ScuwetstHa, Archeological Notes concerning Mount Sipylos. The first 
note concerns the sanctuary of Kybele Plastene mentioned by Pausanias 
as below the throne of Pelops. A ground-plan and careful description are 
given of a simple sanctuary, which is recognized as that of Kybele Plas- 
tene not only from its position, but also from inscriptions and exvoto offer- 
ings found in its vicinity. The second note treats of the throne of Pelops 
and the image of Niobe. A third note treats of the ruins of Gueuk-Kaia, 
which are recognized as the remains of an Aeolian city —S. Reracn, 
Notice of Henry Schliemann.—Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions.—Archeological News and Correspondence.—Bibliography.—R. Ca- 
GNAT, Review of Epigraphical Publications referring to Roman Antiquity. 
June—December. 

1891. January-February,—S. Reracu, Altar of Mavilly ( Céte-D’ Or) 
(pls. 1, 11). This monument, formerly in the parish church of Mavilly, now 
in the park of the chateau at Savigny-sous-Beaune, is here published in 
héliogravure. The rude Gallo-Roman sculptures represent the twelve 
divinities of Ennius: Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo.—E. Le Bian, A wood- 
engraving in the edition of Terence of 1493 (pl. 11). In the edition of 
Terence published by Trechsel in Lyons in 1493 is represented a Roman 
theatre, as conceived in the xv century. In front of the theatre is appar- 
ently represented the story of St. Didymus and Theodora.—A.S. Murray, 
Basreliefs of Kyzikos. Notice of six reliefs in the British Museum, four of 
which bear inscriptions —V. W and P. GaucKLeR, Inedited Inserip- 
tions from Cherchel. A publication of fifty-one inedited Latin inscriptions 
from Cherchel, Algeria —G. Wexer, Cireular Monument at Ephesos, or 
the pretended Tomb of St. Iuke. Until Excavations give further light, 
we must remain contented with seeing in this monument a circular edifice 
of the second century A. D., when all this part of Ephesos was restored 
under Antoninus Pius. At a later date, the Christians built a chapel in 
its ruins and ornamented its entrance with the two pilasters brought proba- 
bly from the theatre or stadion—M. Bertuexort, The origin of the word 
bronze. Five texts from medieval mss. are cited in support of the author’s 
view, that the word bronze is to be connected with the town Brundusium, 
which according to Pliny produced bronze mirrors of high quality.—A. L. 
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DevattrRe, The Punie Tombs of Carthage. Necropolis of the hill St. Louis. 
An account of six Punic Tombs excavated during the summer and autumn 
of 1890. They were carefully constructed stone-faced rectangular apart- 
ments, hermetically sealed. Objects of gold, silver, bronze, ivory, glass 
were found ; also pottery, some of which bore inscriptions—the first Punic 
inscriptions found in the old necropolis of Byrsa.—E. Munrz, Notes on the 
Christian Mosaies of Italy (contin.). The mosaics of Siponto, Capua, Ver- 
celli, Olona, and Albenga are here considered—A. ENGEL, Excavations 
made in the neighborhood of Seville. From October 1889 to March 1890, 
excavations were made by Engel at Coria del Rio, where he found a tile 
covered tomb ; at Alcolea del Rio, where he procured curious votive barks ; 
at Peiia de la Sol, where were uncovered two Roman baths, three pieces of 
marble sculpture, and other small objects ; and at Italica were discovered 
two Roman burial-places with masonry tombs containing black pottery. 
Time was lacking to explore the Cerro de la Camorra, the supposed site of 
ancient Munda.—C. Curprez, The Theatre of Polykleitos, reconstructed 
according to a modulus by K. Dumon. A favorable review of Dumon’s 
book.—A. ENGEL, Note on some Archeological Manuscripts preserved at 
Seville — Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inseriptions.— National Society 
of the Antiquaries of France-—Archeological News and Correspondence.— 
Bibliography. 

March-April,— V. and P. Gauckuer, Jnedited Inscriptions 
from Cherchel (contin. and end). Publication of about one hundred small 
inscriptions from marble fragments, also from lamps, paterae and vases.— 
L. Hevuzey, The Mace of Goudéa. This mace, presented by M. de Sarzec 
to the Louvre, is figured in Découvertes en Chaldée pl. 25” fig. 1, a and 
b. The inscription describes it as a votive offering of Goudéa to the god 
Nin-Ghirsou, and as made of the stone shir-gal (marble) from the moun- 
tains of Our-in-ga near the town of Az on the sea of Elam.—A.VERcoUTRE, 
Some local African Divinities. Amongst ancient African divinities men- 
tioned in inscriptions found principally in Numidia, a number have been 
considered as purely local divinities. Of these, two, Hrue and Malagbel, 
are here explained: the former as Deus Erucinus, the Sicilian hero Eryx; 
the latter, as Baal-Malaca or the Baal of the town Malaca (corrupted to 
modern Guelma).—A. LEeBkEGueE, Note on some Greek Inscriptions from 
Gaul. Some reservations are made to the editing by Mommsen, Hirsch- 
feld, and Kaibel of the Greek Inscriptions of Gaul contributed by him to 
the collection of the Berlin Academy.—S. GuLBELKIAN, Rug-making in 
the Orient. A chapter from a forthcoming work entitled Voyage dans le 
Cauease.—H. Omont, Inventory of the Visconti Collection in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Titles of the papers of Visconti, which form thirty-five volumes. 
The contents of sixteen volumes are here noted.—H. p’A RBOIS DE JUBAIN- 
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VILLE, Linguistic testimony to the community of civilization between the Celts 
and Germans during the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. The distinction 
between the Celts and Gerraans was not known at Rome prior to the first 
century B.c. For several centuries before this, the Germans probably lived 
under Celtic rule. Witness the community of words between Celts and 
Germans, as distinguished from other Indo-European nations, in matters 
pertaining to law, military life, home life, geography, furniture, and in names 
of various material substances. The religious vocabulary of these two peoples 
has nothing in common, and religion was probably the obstacle which 
prevented the fusion of the two races.—R. Mowat, A diploma given on the 
departure of a soldier from the army of Pannonia. This diploma was granted 
to an auxiliary veteran of the army of upper Pannonia by the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius on the ninth of October 148 a. p., and contains detailed 
information concerning that army.—A. ENGEL, Note on some Spanish Col- 
lections. Notices are given of archzeological collections in Alicante, Bar- 
celona, Cordova, Grenada, Jaen, Lorca, Malaga, Murcia, Osuna, Saragossa, 
Seville, Tarragona, Toledo, Valencia, and, in Portugal, Lisbon.— Monthly 
Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions.— National Society of the Antiquaries 
of France-—Archeological News and Correspondence.—Bibliography.—R. 
Caanat, Review of Epigraphical Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. 
January—March. ALLAN MARQUAND. 


REVUE D’ASSYRIOLOGIE ET D'ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE. Vol. II. 
No. 8. 1891.—E. Renan, An inedited Phenician Inseription from Sidon 
(pl. 1). This inscription, now on exhibition at the Louvre, is on a tall 
marble pier that served as a base to an offering. It is not easily deciphered. 
M. Renan reads: “ Offering made by Abdmiskar . . . son of Baalsillekh, 
to his lord Salman. May he bless him!” The Greek work of the cippus 
recalls the mouldings of Um-el-Awamid, which appear like imitations of 
the Erechtheion: date, about 300 B. c—L. Heuzey, The Genealogies of 
Sirpurla, according to M. de Sarzec’s discoveries. Some hitherto inedited 
historical data founded on a study of the early Babylonian fragments found 
by M. de Sarzec at Telloh=Sirpurla are here given ; a summary of which 
will also be found in the News, on p. 122. In the first place, among the 
rulers ( patesi) of Sirpurla, two remained entirely isolated—Ur-bau and 
Nam-magh-ni. A circular stone dish shows that Nam-magh-ni was the son- 
in-law of Ur-bau, having married his daughter Gan-ul. On another stone 
dish is to be read the name of a new ruler, the patesi Ur-nin-gul. These 
are all anterior to king Gudéa. Around the conical base of a small stone 
column, in characters of the most archaic period (as on the stele of the vul- 
tures), the names are read of the patesi E-anna-du son of the patesi A-kur- 
gal. On the stele of the vultures, A-kur-gal, whose father’s name is given 
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as Ur-nina, is called king and not patesi. Another inscription confirms 
the suggestion that there was no great distinction between the titles of 
patesi and king. It enables the following conflicting genealogies of the 
earliest rulers of Sirpurla to be made out. 


Ur-nina, king. Ur-nina, king. 
En-anna-du I, patesi, elder son. A-kur-gal, king and patesi. 
| 
En-té-na, patesi. E-anna-du, king and patesi. 


En-anna-du patesi. 


These two lists appear to show that a period of dynastic trouble followed 
the death of old King Ur-nina, probably caused by the rivalry of his sons, 
leading to a confusion of titles. Another consequence of the present con- 
junction of the ancient line of patesi with the royal dynasty of Ur-nina is, 
that the ancient king Uru-ka-ghi-na must belong either to an earlier or to 
a later dynasty, because Ur-nina’s father and grandfather bore no titles: 
he was the founder of his dynasty —J. OprEert, Archaic Inscriptions on 
three Chaldean bricks. The first of these inscriptions, which belong (like 
those illustrated in the preceding article) to M. de Sarzec’s discoveries, is 
a brick of king Ur-nina translated: “ Ur-nina, king of Sirpurla, son of 
Ni-ni-hal-du has made the ap-Girsu.” The thing mentioned is of undeter- 
mined character in the quarter of the city called Girsu. The second is a 
long inscription of E-anna-du, son of A-kur-gal, speaking of his building 
the city of Nina, of conquests in the mountains of Elam and the lands of 
ZIsand Are. The third inscription is of the patesi En-té-na, son of En-anna- 
du, gives his genealogy, and mentions his building of the ap-gi of Ningirsu: 
to this should be compared a second inscription of the same ruler which 
speaks of his construction of the ap-gi-gi-ka-na of the god Ningirsu. Be- 
sides this, the father of Enténa, En-anna-du J, who places himself like his 
son under the patronage of the divinity of Dunsir, calls himself the con- 
structor of an ap-bi-ru. These various things are considered by M. Heuzey 
to refer to hydraulic works—reservoirs, basins, wells, ete —J. OpPERT, The 
Freedom of Woman in Babylon. The document used as text says that, in 
the 35th year of Nebuchadnezzar, a mother (Silim-Istar) cedes, during 
her lifetime, to her daughter (Gula-kaisat) the half-ownership of her en- 
tire property, thus renouncing her rights of ownership and the free disposal 
of her property, reserving however the usufruct during her lifetime. The 
daughter is required not to transmit this property to any but her husband, 
who is responsible to her. On the mother’s death, the half-ownership 
of the daughter becomes complete ownership exempt from conditions. 
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Into this is not reckoned the property which the daughter brought as a dot 
to her husband. The husband takes no part -in-the transaction. This 
liberty of woman in the matter of property in the ancient East is in strik- 
ing contrast with her enslaved condition in Europe especially in Rome.— 
E. Leprarn, Bronze Statuette with the name of Asur-dan. There is in the 
Louvre a headless bronze statuette of a figure in Assyrian costume. On 
the front of the robe is a much-defaced inscription in twelve lines, the first 
phrase of which is interesting for historical reasons, and is translated : 
“To Istar, the great lady, dwelling in the temple of the lady of the world 
in the city Arbela, for the life of ASur-dan, king of Assur, son of Samai- 
Bel, son of ...., son of Nirgal-iddin-aha, son of ....” This is evidently 
AéSur-dan III who reigned from 773 to 756 and was the successor, perhaps 
the brother, of Shalmaneser II. Until now his genealogy was unknown. 
The rest of the text mentions a bronze statue of Istar—E. Leprarn, Some 
inedited Inscriptions added to the Louvre. (1) Pheenician scaraboid with 
a hippocamp and the owner’s name, Pa’ar. (2) Persian cone with a disk 
between two (Horus) eyes and the inscription: “to Ahiman, son of Bohas.” 
(3) Basrelief (on a calcareous stone from Palmyra) of a man reclining on 
the funeral couch, and a woman seated. The names given in the inscrip- 
tion are Malku and Dida his wife. (4) Female bust from Palmyra with 
the name [Bar]'ada. (5)-Palmyrene tessera with the name Ba’althi. 
(6) Palmyrene tessera with the name Thaimretsu. (7) Palmyrene tessera 
with the divine names Malakbel, Gad and Thaimi and the name Jarhai.— 


L. Heuzey, Spanish Statues of Greeco-Phenician style: a question of authen- 
ticity. This important paper which discloses an entirely new phase of 
Pheenician sculpture, an echo, in Spain, of archaic Greek sculpture, has 
been already fully summarized in the News of the Journal (vol. v1, pp. 
388-9). A. L. F., JR. 
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